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PREFACE. 


X  HERE  are  fome  lUbjefts  on  which  a 
writer  muft  decline  all  attempts  to  acquire 
fame,  fatisfied  with  being  obfcurely  ufefuL 
After  fuch  a  number  of  Roman  Hiftories,  in 
alJ  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  it  would 
be  but  impofture  to  pretend  new  difcoverics,  or 
to  expeft  to  offer  any  thing  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  which  has  not  been  often  anticipated  by 
others-  The  fafts  which  it  relates,  have  been 
an  hundred  times  repeated,  and  every  occur-' 
rence  has  been  fo  varioufly  confidered,  that 
learning  can  fcarce  find  a  new  anecdote,  or  ge« 
nius  give  novelty  to  the  old. 

I  hope,  therefore,  for  the  readers  indulgence,' 
if  in  the  following  attempt  it  (hall  appear,  thae 
my  only  ainfi  was  to  fupply  a  concife,  plain, 
and  unafFe£bed  narrative  of  the  rife  and  decline 
of  a  well  known  empire  •,  I  was  contented  to 
0iake  fuch  a  book,  as  could  not  fail  of  being 
A  a  fer- 
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ferviceable,  though  of  all  others,  the  moft  un- 
likely to  promote  the  reputation  of  the  writer* 
iTrftnd  therefore  of  pr^ffing  forward  among  the 
ambitious,  I  only  claim  the  merit  of  knowing 
v^y  own  ftrengrir,  imd  falling  back  among  the 
hindmoil  ranks,  with  confcious  inferiority. 

I  am  not  ignorant  however,  that  it  would  be 
no  fuch  difficult  taik  to  purfue  the  fame  arts  by 
which  many  dull  men,  every  day,  acquire  a  re- 
putation in  hiftory  ;  fuch  might  cafily  be  at- 
tained, by  fixing  on  fome  obfcure  period  to 
M^rite  upon,  where  much  feeming  erudition 
might  be  difplayed,  almoft  unknown,  becaufe 
not  worth  remembering,  and  many  maxims  in 
politics  might  be  advanced  entirely  new,  be- 
caufe altogether  falfe.  But  I  have  purfued  a 
contrary  method,  chufing  the  moft  noted  pe- 
riod in  hiftory,  and  offering  no  remarks  but 
fuch  as  I  thought  ftridly  true. 

The  reafons  of  my  choice  were,  that  we  had 
no  hiftory  of  this  fplendid  period  in  our  lan- 
guage, but  was  either  too  voluminous  for  com- 
mon ufe,  or  too  meanly  written  to  pleafe,  Ca- 
trou  and  Rouille's  hiftory  in  fix  volumes,  folio, 
tranflated  into  our  language  by  Bundy,  is  en- 
tirely unfuited  to  the  time  and  expence  man- 
kind ufually  cbufe  to  beftow  upon  this  fubje& : 
Rollin,  and  his  continuator,  Crevier,  making; 
above  thirty  volumes  odavo,  fcem  to  labour 
'  under  the  fame  imputation ;  as  likewife  Hooke, 

who 
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vfbo  has  fpent  three  quartos  upon  the  republic 
4iIone ;  the  reft  of  his  undertaking  remaining 
unfioiihed.  There  ofliy  therefore  remained  the 
hiftory  of  Echard,  in  five  volumes  odaro» 
whofe  pkn  and  mine  feeoied  taxotncide^  and 
had  his  execution  been  equal  to  his  defign,  it 
had  precluded  the  prefent  undertaking  But 
the  truth  is,  it  is  fo  poorly  written,  the  fafls  fo 
crowded,  the  narration  fo  fpiritlefs,  and  the 
characters  fo  indiftinOly  marked,  that  the  moft 
ardent  curiofity  muft  cool  in  the  perufai,  and 
the  nobleft  tranfa&ions  that  ever  warmed  the 
human  heart,  as  defcribed  by  him,  muft  ceafe 
to  intercft. 

I  have  endeavoured  therefore  in  the  prefent 
work  (or  rather  compilation)  to  obviate  the  in- 
conveniencies  arifing  from  the  exuberance  of 
the  former,  as  well  as  from  the  unpleafancnefs 
of  the  latter.  It  was  fuppofed,  that  two  vo- 
lumes might  be  made  to  comprize  all  that  was 
requifite  to  be  known,  or  pleafing  to  be  read, 
by  fuch  as  only  examined  hiftory,  to  prepare 
them  for  more  important  ftudies.  Too  much 
time  may  be  given  even  to  laudable  purfuits, 
and  there  is  none  more  apt  than  this,  to  allure 
the  ftudent  from  more  neceflary  branches  of 
learning,  and,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it,  entirely 
no  engrofs  his  induftry.  What  is  here  offered 
therefore,  may  be  fufficient  for  all,  but  fuch 
as  make  hiftory  the  peculiar  bufinefs  of  their 
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lives ;  to  fuch,  the  moft  tedious  narrative  will 
fecm  but  an  abridgment,  as  they  meafure  the 
merits  of  a  work,  rather  by  the  quantity,  than 
ihc  quality  of  its  contents.  Others,  however, 
who  think  more  foberly,  will  agree,  that  in  fo 
extenfive  a  field  as  that  of  the  tranfadions  of 
Rome,  more  judgment  may  be  fhewn,  by  fe- 
ledling  what  is  important,  than  by  adding  what 
i^jobfcurc.  The  hiftory  of  this  empire  has  been 
extended  to  fix  volumes  folio,  and  I  aver^  that 
with  very  little  learning,  it  might  be  encreafed 
to  fixteen  more ;  but  what  would  this  be,  but 
tajoad  the  fubjed  with  unimportant  fadts,  and 
fo.to  weaken  the  narration,  as  that,  like  the  em* 
pirc  it  defcribed,  it  muft  neceffarily  fink  be- 
noith.  the  weight  of  its  own  acquifitions.  ' 
But  while  I  thus  have  endeavoured  to  avoid 
prolixity,  it  was  found  no  eafy  matter  to  pre- 
vent crowding  the  fafts,  and  to  give  every  nar- 
rative its  proper  play.  In  reality,  no  art  can 
continue  to  avoid  oppofite  defedls ;  he  who 
indulges  in  minute  particularities,  will  be  often 
languid ;  and  he  who  fludies  concifenefs,  wili 
as  frequently  be  dry  and  unentertaining.  As  ic 
was  my  aim  to  comprize  as  much  as  poflible  in 
the  fmalleft  compafs,  it  is  feared  the  work  will 
often  be  fubjeft  to  the  latter  imputation  ;  but 
it  was  impoffible  to  furnilh  the  public  with 
a  cheap  Roman  hiftory  in  two  volumes  oftavo, 
aod  at  the  fame  time  to  give  all  that  warmth  to 
^  the 
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the  narrative,  aM  thofe  colourings  to  the  defcrip- 
tion,  which  -works  of  twenty  times  the  bulk 
have  room  to  exhibit.  I  fhall  be  fully  fatisfied 
therefore,  if  it  furnilhes  an  intereft  fufficient  to 
allure  the  reader  to  the  end,  and  this  is  a  claim, 
to  which  few  abridgements  can  juftly  make  prc- 
tenfions. 

To  thefe  objeftions,  there  are  fome  who  maf 
add,c  that  I  have  reje&ed  many  of  the  modern 
improvements  in  Roman  hiftory,  and  that  every 
character  is  left  in  full  pofleflion  of  that  fanie 
or  infamy  which  it  obtained  from  its  cotempo- 
raries,  or  thofe  who  wrote  immediately  after. 
I  acknowledge  the  charge,  for  it  appears  now 
too  late  to  rejudge  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of 
thofe  *men,  who  were  but  very  incompletely 
known  even  to  their  own  hiftorians.  The  Ro*- 
rtians  perhaps,  upon  many  occafions,  formed 
wrong  ideas  of  virtue,  but  they  were  by  no 
means  fo  ignorant  or  abandoned  in  general,  as 
not  to  give  their  brighteft  charadlers  the  greateft 
(hare  of  their  applaufe,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  be  fair,  to  try  pagan  adions  by  the 
ftandard  of  chriftian  morality. 

But  whatever  may  be  my  execution  of  thif^ 
work,  I  have  very  little  doubts  about  the  (aw 
<efs  of  the  undertaking ;  the  fubjeft  is  the  no- 
bleft  that  ever  employed  human  attention,  and 
inftead  of  requiring  a  writer's  aid,  will  eveir.*^ 
fupport  him  with  it«  fplendor.     The  Empire 

of 
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Df  the  world  rifing  from  the  meanell  origin^ 
and  growing  great  by  a  ftridl  veneration  for  re- 
ligion, and  an  implicft  confidence  in  itscom* 
manders :  continually  changing  the  mode,  but 
feldom  the  fpirit  of  its  government^  being  a 
conftitutibn,  in  which  the  military  power,  whe*- 
ther  under  the  name  of  citizens  or  foldiers,  al* 
mod  always  prevailed :  adopting  all  the  im- 
provements of  other  nations  with  the  mofk  in- 
'<fei&tigable  induftry,  and  fubmitting  to  be 
taught  by  tbofe  whom  it  afterwards  fubdued* 
This  is  a  pidure  that  muft  afieft  us,  however 
.k  be  difpofed ;  thefe  materials  muft  have  tHei)^ 
value,  under  the  hand  of  the  meaneft  w^rk- 
'nan.  •  :  . 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  ROME^ 
CHAPT'ER       L 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Romans. 

Jl\  L  L  nations  feem  willing  to  dfcrive  merit 
from  the  fplendor  of  their  original,  and  where 
hiftory  is  filcnt,  they  generally  fupply  the  defedk 
with  fable.  The  Romans  were  particularly  de- 
firous  of  being  thought  defcended  from  the 
gods,  as  if  to  hide  the  meannefs  of  their  real 
anceftry.  ^neas;,  the  fon  of  Venus  and  Anchi- 
fcs,  having  efcaped  from  the  deftrudtion  of 
Troy,  after  many  adventures  and  dangers,  ar-  Ai  M. 
rived  in  Italy,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  ^^^^' 
Vol.  L  B  LatinuG, 
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Latinus,  king  of  the  Latins,  who  gave  him  hi^ 
daughter  Lavinia  in  marriage.  Italy  was  then» 
as  It  is  now,  divided  into  a  mimbcr  of  fmall 
ftates,  independent  of  each  other,  and  confe- 
quently  fubje£b  to  frequent  contentions  among 
themfelves.  Turnus,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  was 
the  firft  who  oppofed  JEneas,  he  having  long 
made  pretenfions  to  Lavinia  bimfelf.  A  war 
enfucd,  in  which  the  Trojan  hero  was  viftori- 
ous  and  Turnus  (lain*  In  eonfequence  of  this, 
JEneas  built  a  city,  which  was  called  Lavinium^ 
in  honour  of  his  wife,  and  fome  time  after» 
engaging  in  another  war  againft  Mezenttus, 
one  of  the  petty  kings  of  the  country,  he  was 
vanquifhed  in  turn  and  died  in  battle,  after 
a  reign  of  four  years*  Afcanius,  his  fon,  fuc- 
ceqded  to  the  kingdom,  and  to  him,  Silvius,  a 
fecond  fon,  whom  h^  had  by  Lavinia«  It  would 
be  tedious  and  uninterefting  to  recite  a  dry  ca- 
talogue of  the  kings  that  followed,  and  of 
whom  we  know  littk  more  than  the  names,  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the  fucceffion  con- 
tinued for  near  four  hundred  years  in  the  family, 
and  that  Numitor,  the  fifteenth  from  ^neas, 
was  the  lafl:  king  of  Alba. 

Numitor,  who  took  poffeflion  of  the  king- 
dom in  eonfequence  of  his  father's  will,  had  a 
brother  named  Amulius,  to  whom  were  left  the 
treafures  which  had  been  brought  from  Troy. 
As  riches  but  too  generally  prevail  againft 
3  '   righr> 
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right,  Amulius  made  ufc  of  his  wealth  to  fup- 
plant  his  brother,  and  foon  found  means  to 
poflefs  himfclf  of  the  kingdom.  Not  content 
with  the  crime  of  ufurpation,  he  added  that  of 
murder  alfb.  Numitor*s  fons  firft  fell  a  facrificc 
to  his  fufpicions,  and  to  remove  all  aprehenfions 
of  being  one  day  difturbcd  in  his  ill-got  power^ 
he  caufed  Rhea  Silvia,  his  brother's  only 
daughter,  to  become  a  veftal  virgin,  which  of« 
fice  obliging  her  to  perpetual  celibacy,  made 
him  lefs  uneafy  as  to  the  claims  of  pofterity. 

His  precautions,  however,  were  all  fruftrated 
in  the  event ;  for  Rhea  Silvia  going  to  fetch 
water  from  a  neighbouring  grove,    was  met 
and  ravifhed  by  a  man,  whom,  perhaps  to  pal«^ 
liate  her  offence,  Ac  averred  to  be  Mars,  the 
god  of  war.    Whoever  this  lover  of  hers  might 
have  been,  whether  fome  perfon  who  deceived 
her  by  afluming  fo  gr^t  a  name,  or  Amulius  / 
himielf,  as  fome  writers  are  pleafed  to  affirm, 
it  matters  not ;  certain  it  is,  that  in  due  time, 
fhe  was  brought  to  bed  of  two  boys,  who  were 
no  fooner  born,  than  devoted,  by  the  ufurper, 
to  deftruftion.    The  mother  was  condemned  to 
be  buried  alive,   the  ufual  punilhment  for  vef- 
tals  who  had  violated  their  chaftity,  and  the 
twins  were  ordered  to  be  flung  into  the  river 
Tyber.     It  happened,  however,    at  the  time 
this  rigorous  fentence  was  put  into  execution, 
chat  the  river  had  more  than  ufually  overflowed 
B  2  its 
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its  banks,  fo  that  the  place  where  the  children 
were  thrown  being  at  a  diftance  from  the  main 
current,  the  water  was  too  (hallow  to  drown 
them.  In  this  fituation,  therefore,  they  conti* 
nued  without  harm,  and  that  no  part  of  their 
prefervation  might  want  its  wonders,  we  are 
told,  that  they  were  for  fome  time  fuckled 
there  by  a  wolf,  until  Fauftulus,  the  king's 
herdfman,  finding  them  thus  expofed,  brought 
them  hotpe  to  Acca  Laurentia,  his  wife,  who 
brought  them  up  as  her  own.  Some,  however, 
will  have  it,  that  the  nurfe*s  name  was  Lupa, 
which  gave  rife  to  the  (lory  of  their  being  nou* 
riOied  by  a  wolf ;  but  it  is  needlefs  to  weed  out 
a  (ingle  improbability  from  accounts  where  the 
whole  is  overgrown  with  fable. 

Romulus  and  Remus,  the  twins  thus  ftrangely 
preferved,  feemed  early  to  difcover  abilities 
and  defires  above  the  meannefs  of  their  fup- 
pofed  original.  The  (hepherds  life  began  to  dif- 
pleafc  them,  and  from  tending  flocks,  or  hunt- 
ing wild  beafts,  they  foon  turned  their  ftrength 
againft  the  robbers  round  the  country,  whom 
they  often  ftript  of  their  plunder  to  (hare  it 
among  their  fellow  (hepherds. 

In  one  of  thefe  cxcurfions  it  was  that  Remus 
L  (<^         ^^s  taken  prifoner  by  Numitor's  herdfmen,  who 
brought  him  before  the  king,  and  accufcd  him 
of  the  very  crime  which  he  had  fo.  often  at* 
tempted  to  fupprefs,    Romulus,  however,  be- 
ing 


o^t 
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ing  informed  by  Fauftulus  of  his  real  birth^ 
was  not  remits  in  aflembling  a  number  of  his 
fellow  Ihepherds,  in  order  to  refcue  his  brother 
from  prifon,  and  force  the  kingdom  from  the 
hands  of  the  ufurper.  Yet  being  too  feeble 
to  adk  openly,  he  direfted  his  followers  to 
aflemble  near  the  place  by  different  ways,  while 
Remus  with  equal  vigilance  gained  upon  the  ci* 
tizens  within.  Amulius  thus  befet  on  all  fides, 
and  not  knowing  what  expedient  to  think  of  for 
his  fecurity,  was  during  his  amazement  and  dif- 
traidon  taken  and  flain,  while  Numicor,  who 
had  been  depofed  forty-two  years,  recognized 
his  grandfons,  and  \^as  once  more  reflored  to 
the  throne. 

Numitor  being  thus  in  quiet  pofieffion  of  the 
kingdom,  his  grandfons  refolved  to  build  a 
city  upon  thofe  hills  where  they  had  formerly 
lived  as  fhepherds.  The  king  had  too  many 
obligations  to  them  not  to  approve  their  der 
fign,  he  appointed  them  lands,  and  gave  per- 
miflion  to  fuch  of  his  fubjefts  as  thought  pro-  x 
per,  to  fettle  in  their  new  colony.  Many  of 
the  neighbouring  fhepherds  alfo,  and  fuch  as 
were  fond  of  change,  repaired  to  the  intended 
city,  and  prepared  to  raife  ic.  For  the  more 
fpcedy  carrying  on  this  work,  the  people  were 
divided  into  two  parts,  each  of  which,  it  was 
fuppofed  would  induflrioufly  emulate  each 
other.  But  what  was  defigncd  for  an  advantage, 
5  3  proved 
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proved  nearly  fatal  to  this  infant  colony ;  it 
gave  birth  to  two  faftions,  one  preferring  Ro- 
mulus, the  other  Remus,  who  themfelves  were 
not  agreed  upon  the  fpot  where  the  city  Ihould 
(land.  To  terminate  this  difference^  they  were 
retom mended  by  the  king,  to  take  an  omen 
from  the  flight  of  birds,  and  that  he  whofe 
omen  fliould  be  mod  favourable;  (hould  in  all 
refpedbs  direft  the  other.  In  compliance  witH 
this  advice,  they  both  took  ^their  ftations  upon 
different  hills ;  to  Remus  appeared  fix  vultures, 
to  Romulus,  twice  that  number,  fo  that  each 
party  thought  itfelf  vidorious,  the  one  having 
the  firft  omen,  the  other  the  moll  numerous. 
This  produced  a  conteft  which  ended  in  a  bat- 
tle wherein  Remus  was  (lain,  and  it  is  even 
faid,  that  he  was  killed  by  his  brother,  who  be- 
ing provoked'  at  his  leaping  contemptuoufly 
over  the  city  waif,  ftruck  him  dead  upon  the 
fpot,  at  the  fame  time  profeffing,  that  none 
fhould  ever  infult  his  walls  with  impunity. 

Romulus  being  now  fole  commander,  and 

eighteen  years  of  age,  began  the  foundation  of 

a  city  that  was  one  day  to  give  laws  to  the 

world.    It  was  called  Rome,  after  the  name  of 

A,  M.    the  founder,  and  built  upon  the  Palatine  hill, 

j^^Q     on  which  he  had  taken  his  fuccefsful  omen, 

752.'    The  city  was  at  firft  almoft  fquare,  containing 

abogt  a  thoufand  houfes.     It  was  near  a  mile  in 

compafs,  an^  copimanded   a  fmall   territory 
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found  it  of  about  eight  miles  over.  However, 
fmall  as  it  appears,  it  was  notwithftanding, 
worfe  inhabitaj,  and  the  firft  method  made  ufe 
of  to  encreafe  its  numbers,  was  the  opening  a 
ian£hidry  for  all  makfadtors,  (laves,  and  fuch  as 
were  defirous  of  novelty.  Thefe  came  in  great 
multitudes,  and  contributed  to  encreafe  th^ 
number  of  our  legiflator's  new  fubjeds.  To 
have  a  juft  idea  therefore  of  Rome  in  its  infant 
ilate,  we  have  only  to  imagine  a  coUedion  of 
cottages  furrounded  by  a  feeble  wall,  rather 
built  to  ferve  as  a  military  retreat,  than  for  the 
purpofes  of  civil  ibciety,  rather  filled  with 
a  tumultuous  and  vicious  rabble,  than  with 
fubjeds  bred  to  obedience  and  control! ;  we 
have  onJy  to  con<%ive  men  bred  to  rapine,  liv- 
ing in  a  place  that  merely  feemed  calculated  for 
the  fecurity  of  plunder ;  and  yet  to  our  aftonifli- 
ment,  we  (hall  foon  find  this  tumultuous  con- 
courfe  uniting  in  the  ftrideft  bonds  of  fociety  ^ 
this  lawlefs  rabble  putting  on  the  moft  fincerc 
regard  for  religion,  and  though  compofcd  of 
the  dregs  of  mankind,  fetting  examples  to  all 
^hc  world  of  valour  and  of  virtue. 


B  4  CHAP.: 
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CHAP.       II. 

T^rom  the  building  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Ro« 
mulus, 

OCARCE  was  the  city  raifed  above  its  foun- 
dation, when  its  rude  inhabitants  began  to 
think  of  giving  fome  form  to  their  conftitution ; 
their  firft  objeft  was  to  unite  liberty  and  em-r 
pire;  to  form  a  kind  of  mixt  monarchy,  by 
which  all  power  was  to  be  divided  between  the 
prince  and  the  people.  Romulus,  by  an  a£t  of 
great  generofity,  leift  them  at  liberty  to  chufc 
whom  they  would  for  their  king,  and  they  in 
gratitude,  concurred  tp  eleft  their  founder :  he 
wa$  accordingly  acknowledged  as  chief  of  their' 
religion,  fovereign  magiftratc  of  Rome,  and 
general  of  the  army.  Bcfide  a  guard  to  attend 
his  perfon,  it  was  agreed  that,  he  (hould  be 
preceded  wherever  he  wc^t  by  twelve  men, 
iarmed  with  axes  tied  up  in  a  bundle  of  rods, 
who  were  to.  fervc  ^s  ejjecutioner^  of  the  law, 
and  to  imprefs  his  new  fubjecbs  with  an  idea  of 
his  authority.  Yet  ilill  this  authority  was 
ynder  very  great  reftridtions,  as  his  whole 
power  confided  in  calling  the  fenatc  together,j 
in  aflembling  the  people,  in  conducing  the 
irm]^  when  it  was  decreed  by  the  other  part  of 
*  the 
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the  conftitution,  that  they  (hould  go  to  war, 
and  in  appointing  the  queftors  or  treafurers  of 
the  public  money,  officers  which  we  may  fup- 
pofe,  at  that  time  had  but  very  little  employ- 
ment, as  neither  the  foldiers  nor  magiftrates 
received  any  pay. 

The  fenate,  which  was  to  a6fc  as  counfellors 
to  the  king,  was  compofcd  of  an  hundred  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  Rome,  confiding  of 
men  whofe  age,  wifdoni  or  valour,  gave  them 
a  natural  authority  over  their  fellow  fubjefls. 
The  king  named  the  firft  fenator,  and  appointed 
him  to  the  government  of  the  city,  when- 
ever war  required  the  general's  abfence.  In  this 
TcfpeAMe  aflcmbly  was  tranfafted  all  the  im- 
portant buGnefs  of  the  (late,  the  king  himfelf 
prefiding,  altho*  every  queftion  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  voices.  As  they  were 
fuppofed  to  have  a  parental  afFedion  for  the 
people,  they  were  called  fathers,  and  their 
defcendants,  patricians.  To  the  patricians  be- 
longed all  the  dignified  offices  of  the  ilate,  as  well 
as  of  the  priefthood.  To  thefe  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  fenate  and  the  people,  while  the 
lower  ranks  of  citizens,  who  were  thus  excluded 
from  all  views  of  promotion  for  themfelves, 
were  to  expedt,  advantages  only  from  their 
valour  in  war,  or  their  affiduity  in  agriculture. 

The  plebeians,  who  compofed  the  third  part 
pf  the  legiflature,  aflumcd  to  themfelves  the 

power 
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power  of  authorifing  thofe  laws  which  were  pals'd 
by  the  king  or  the  fenace.  All  things  relative 
to  peace  or  war,  to  the  eledion  of  magiftrates, 
and  even  to  the  chufing  a  king,  were  confiraied 
by  their  fufFrages.  In  their  numerous  aflemblies 
all  enterprizes  againft  the  enemy  were  pro- 
pofed,  while  the  (enate  had  only  a  power  of 
rejedting  or  approving  their  defigns»  Thus  was 
the  date  compofed  of  three  orders,  each  a  check 
upon  the  other;  the  people  refolved  whether 
the  propofals  of  the  king  were  pleafing  to  them, 
the  fenate  deliberated  upon  the  expediency  of 
the  meafure,  and  the  king  gave  vigour  and  fpirit 
by  dire£);ing  the  execution.  But  though  the 
people  by  thefe  regulations  feemed  in  poflefiion 
of  great  power,  yet  there  was  one  circumftance 
which  contributed  greatly  to  its  diminution, 
namely,  the  rights  of  patronage,  which  were 
lodged  in  the  fenate.  The  king,  fenfible  that  in 
every  flate  there  mull  be  a  dependance  of  the 
poor  upon  the  powerful,  gave  permifTion  to  every 
plebeian  to  chufe  one  among  the  fenators  for  a 
patron.  The  bond  between  them  was  of  the 
ftrongeft  kind ;  the  patron  was  to  give  protec- 
tion to  his  client,  to  aflift  him  with  his  advice 
and  fortune,  to  plead  for  him  before  the  judge, 
and  to  rcfcue  him  from  every  opprefllon.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  client  attached  himfelf  to 
the  interefts  of  his  patron,  affifted  him,  if  poor, 
to  portion  his  daughters,  to  pay  his  debts,  or 
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his  ranfom)  in  cafe  of  being  taken  prifoner.  He 
was  to  follow  him  on  every  fervice  of  danger  % 
whenever  he  ftood  candidate  for  an  office^ 
he  was  obliged  to  give  him  his  fuffrage,  and 
was  prohibited ,  from  giving  teftimony  in  t 
court  of  jufticc,  whenever  his  evidence  affcftcd 
the  incerefts  of  his  patron.  Thefe  reciprocal 
duties  were  held  fo  facred,  that  any  v/ho  vio* 
lated  them  were  ever  after  held  infamous,  and 
excluded  from  all  the  protedion  of  the  laws :  6^ 
that  from  hence  we  fee  the  ienate  in  efied  pof^ 
fefled  of  the  fuflfrages  of  their  clients,  fince  all 
that  was  left  the  people  was  only  the  power  of 
chufing  what  patron  they  (hould  obey.  Among 
a  nation  fo  barbarous  and  fierce  as  the  firft 
Romans,  it  was  wife  to  enforce  obedience,  at 
the  moft  requifite  duty. 

The  firft  care  of  the  new-created  king  was  to 
attend  to  the  interefts  of  religion,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  hutpanize  his  fubjeds,  by  the  notion  of 
other  rewards  and  punifhments  than  thofe  of  - 
human  law.  The  precife  form  of  their  worfhip 
is  unknown  ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  tKe  reli- 
gion of  that  age  confifted  in  a  firm  reliance 
upon  the  credit  of  their  foothfayers,  who  pre- 
tended, from  obfcrvations  on  the  flight  of 
birds  and  the  entrails  of  beafts,  to  direft  the 
prefent,  and  to  dive  into  futurity.  This  pious 
fraud,  which  firft  arofe  from  ignorance,  foon 
^ame  a  rnofl  uftful  machine  in  the  hands  of 

government,  . 
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government.  Romulus,  by  an  exprefs  law,  com- 
manded, that  no  eledion  fhould  be  made,  no 
enterprize  undertaken,  without  firft  confulting 
the  foothfayers.  With  equal  wifdom  he  ordained, 
that  no  new  divinities  jfhould  be  introduced 
into  public  worfhip,  that  the  priefthood  fliould 
continue  for  life,  and  that  nonefhould  h^  deeded 
into  it  before  the  age  of  fifty.  He  forbad 
them  to  mix  fable  with  the  myfterfes  of  their 
religion ;  and  that  they  (hould  be  qualified  to 
teach  others,  he  ordered  that  they  Ihould  be  the 
the  hiftoriographers  of  the  times ;  fo  that  while 
inftrufted  by  priefts  like  thefe,  the  people  could 
never  degenerate  into  total  barbarity. 

Of  his  other  laws  we  have  but  few  fragments 
remaining.  In  thefe  however  we  learn,  that 
wives  were  forbid,  upon  any  pretext  whatfo- 
«ver,  to  feparate  from  their  hufbands;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  hufband  was  empowered  to 
repudiate  the  wife,  and  even  to  put  her  to  death 
with  the  confent  of  her  relations,  in  cafe  fhe 
was  detcfted  in  adultery,  in  attempting  to  poi- 
fon,  in  making  falfe  keys,  or  even  of  having 
drank  too  much  wine.  His  laws  between  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  were  yet  ftili  more 
fevere :  the  father  had  entire  power  over  his 
offspring,  both  of  fortune  and  life,  he  could  fell 
them  or  imprifon  them  at  any  time  of  their  lives, 
or  in  any  ftations  to  which  they  were  arrived. 
The  father  might  expofe  his  children,  if  born 

with 
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vrith  any  deformities,  having  prcvioufly  commu* 
nicated  his  intentions  to  his  five  next  of  kin- 
dred. Our  lawgiver  feemed  more  kind  even 
to  his  enemies,  for  his  fubjedls  were  prohibited 
from  .killing  them  after  they  had  furrendered, 
or  even  from  felling  them  :  his  ambition  only 
aimed  at  diminiihing  the  number  of  his  ene- 
mies by  making  friends  of  them. 

After  fo  many  endeavours  to  encreafe  his 
fubjeds,  and  fo  many  laws  to  regulate  them,  he 
next  gave  orders  to  afcertain  their  numbers. 
The  whole  amounted  but  to  three  thoufand 
foot,  and  about  as  many  hundred  horfemen, 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  Thefc  therefore  were 
divided  equally  into  three .  tribes,  and  to  each 
he  ailigned  a  different  part  of  the  city.  Each 
of  thefe  tribes  were  fubdivided  into  ten  curiae 
or  companies,'  confiding  of  an  hundred  men 
each,  with  a  centurion  to  command  it,  a  prieft 
called  curio  to  perform  the  facrifices,  and  two 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  called  duumviri, 
to  diftribute  juftice.  According  to  the  number 
of  curiae  he  divided  the  lands  into  thirty  parts, 
referving  one  portion  for  public  ufcs,  and  an- 
other for  religious  ceremonies.  The  fimplicity 
and  frugality  of  the  times  will  be  bed  under- 
ftood  by  obferving,  that  each  citizen  had  not 
above  two  acres  of  ground  for  his  own  fub- 
fiftance.  Of  the  horfemen  mentioned  above, 
thofe  were  chofen  ten  from  each  curia ;  they 

were 
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were  particularly  appointed  to  fight  round 
the  perfon  of  the  king ;  of  them  his  guard  was 
compofed,  and  from  their  alacrity  in  battle,  or 
from  the  name  of  their  firft  commander,  they 
were  called  celeres,  a  word  equivalent  to  our 
light  horfemen. 

A  government  thus  wifely  inftituted,  it  may 
be  fuppofed,  induced  numbers  to  come  and 
live  under  it ;  each  day  added  to  its  ftrength, 
multitudes  flock'd  in  from  all  the  adjacent 
towns,  and  it  only  feemed  to  want  women  to 
J  afcertain  its  duration.  In  this  exigence,  Romu* 

lus,  by  the  advice  of  the  fenate,  fent  deputies 
among  the  Sabines,  his  neighbours,  entreating 
their  alliance,  and  upon  thefe  terms  offering  to 
cement  the  moft  ftridt  confederacy  with  them. 
The  Sabines,  who  were  then  confidered  as  the 
moft  warlike  people  of  Italy,  rejefted  the  pro- 
pofition  with  difdain,  and  fome  even  added 
raillery  to  the  refufal,  demanding,  that  as  he 
had  opened  a  fanAuary  for  fugitive  fiaves,  why 
he  had  not  alfo  opened  another  for  proftitute 
women.  This  anfwer  quickly  raifed  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Romans ;  and  the  king,  in  order 
to  gratify  their  refentment,  while  he  at  the 
fame  time  Ihould  people  his  city,  refolved  to 
obtain  by  force,  what  was  denied  to  entreaty. 
For  this  purpofe  he  proclaimed  a  feaft,  in  ho- 
nour of  Neptune,  throughout  all  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  and  made  the  moft  magnifi- 
cent 
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cent  preparations  jfor  it.  Thefe  feafts  were 
generally  preceded  by  facrifices,  and  ended  in  • 
Ibews  of  wreftlers,  gladiators,  and  chariot* 
courles.  The  Sabines,  as  he  had  expeftcd, 
were  among  the  foremofl:  who  came  to  be  fpec- 
Utors,  bringing  their  wives  and  daughters  with 
them  to  (hare  the  pkafure  of  the  fight.  The 
inhabitants  alio  of  many  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  came,  who  were  received  by  the  Romans 
with  marks  pf  the  mod  cordial  hofpitality.  In 
the  mean  time  the  games  began,  and  while  the 
ftrangers  were  moft  intent  upon  the  fpedacle, 
a  number  of  the  Roman  youth  rufhed  in 
among  them  with  drawn  fwords,  feized  the 
youngeft  and  moft  beautiful  women,  and  car« 
ried  them  off  by  violence*  In  vain  the  parents 
protefted  againfl  this  breach  of  holpitality ;  in 
vain  the  virgins  themfelves  at  firit  oppofed 
the  attempts  of  their  raviftiers ;  perfeverance 
and  carefles  obtained  thofe  favours  which  timi-i 
dity  at  firft  denied  ;  fo  that  the  betrayers,  from 
being  objeds  of  averfion,  foon  became  partners 
of  their  deareft  aflfedions. 

But  however  the  affiront  might  have  beep 
borne  by  them,  it  was  not  fo  eafily  put  up  by 
their  parents ;  a  bloody  war  enfued.  The  cities 
of  Cenina,  Antemna  and  Cruftumium  were 
the  firft  who  refolved  to  revenge  the  common 
caufe,  which  the  Sabines  feemed  too  dilatory  in 
purfuing.    Thefe,  by  making  feperate  inroads^ 

became 
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became  a  more  cafy  conqueft  to  Romulus,  wh6 
firft  overthrew  the  Ceninenfcs,  flew  their  king 
Acroti  in  Tingle  combat,  and  made  atJt  offering 
of  the  royal  fpoils  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  on  the 
Ipot  where  the  capitol  was  afterwards  built* 
The  Antemnates  and  Cruftuminians  fliared  the 
fame  fate,  their  armies  were  overthrown,  and 
their  cities  taken.  The  conqueror  howeveif 
made  the  moft  merciful  ufe  of  his  yifltory  i  for 
inftead  of  deftfoying  their  towns,  or  leffeping 
their  numbers,  he  only  placed  colonies  of  Ro-^ 
mans  in  them,  to  ferve  as  a  frontier  to  repreia 
n^ore  diilant  invaHons. 

Tatius,  king  of  Cures,  a  Sabine  city,  was 
the  laft,  although  the  moft  formidable,  who 
undertook  to  revenge  the  difgracc  his  country 
had  fufFered.  He  entered  the  Roman  territo- 
ries at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thoufand  ipen^ 
and  not  content  with  a  fuperiority  of  forces, 
he  added  ftratagem  alfo.  Tarpeia,  who  was 
daughter  to  the  commander  of  theCapitoline 
hill,  happened  to  fall  into  his  hands,  as  Ihe  went 
without  the  walls  of  t;he  city  to  fetch  water. 
Upon  her  he  prevail?djjby  means  of  large  pro- 
mifes,  to  betray  one  dT.the  gates  to  his  army 4 
The  reward  (he  engaged  for,  was  what  .the  fol- 
diers  wore  on  their  arms,  by  which  Ihe  rn^ai^t 
their  bracelets.  They  however  either  miftaking 
her  meaning,  or  willing  to  punilh  her  perfidy, 
threw  their  bucklers  upon  her  as  they  entered, 

and 
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and  cruflied  her  to  death  beneath  them.  The 
Sabines  bebg  thus  pofleiled  of  the  Capitoline, 
had  the  advantage  of  continuing  the  war  at 
their  pleafure,  and  forfome  time  only  flight 
encounters  pafled  between  them.  At  length 
however^  the  tedioufnefs  of  this  cdnteft  began 
to  weary  out  both  parties^  fo  that  each  wiflicd^ 
bbt  neither  would  ftoop  to  fue  for  peace.  The 
defire  of  peace  often  gives  vigour  to  meafures 
in  war ;  wherefore  both  fides  refolving  to  termi^ 
nate  their  doubts  by  a  decifive  aftion,  a  gene- 
ral  engagement  enfued,  which  was  renewed  for 
feveral  days,  with  almoft  equal  fuccefs*  They 
both  fought  for  all  that  was  valuable  in  Iife» 
and  ndthet  could  think  of  fubmitting :  it  was 
in  the  valley  between  the  Capitoline  and 
Quirinal  hills,  that  the  laft  engagement  was 
£>ught  between  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines. 
The  engagement  became  general^  and  the 
flaughtcr  prodigious^  when  the  attention  of 
both  fides  was  fuddenly  turned  from  the  fcene 
of  horror  before  them,  to  another  infinitely 
more  itriking.  The  Sahine  women  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  twr  Romans,  were  feen 
with  their  hair  loofe  and  their  ornaments  nc- 
glefted,  flying  in  between  the  combatants,  re* 
gardlefs  of  their  own  danger,  and  with  loud 
outcries  only  folicitous  for  that  of  their  pa- 
rents, their  hufbands  and  their  children.  '*  If*% 
cried  ihcy^  *«  you  are  refolved  upon  flaughter, 
Voj,.  I.  Gi  \      !*  f«ra 
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«  turn  your  afm$  upon  w,  finw  we  only  gm 
•*  the  catife  of  your  ammofity.  If  any  muflk 
•*  die,  U{t  it  be  w,  fince,  if  ow  pafcnts  oif 
*^  our  hulbands  faUy  we  mtiA  be  equally  min 
**  ferable  in  bein^g  the  furtriving  ctufe."  ^ijb 
%)e£):acte  fi>  moving  could  not  be  redfted  bf 
the  combatants,  both  (ides, for  a  iwhile,  33 i^ 
by  mutual  impulfe,  let  fall  their  weapons^  and 
beheld  the  diftref^  in  filent  amazement.  The 
tears  and  entreaties  ^  their  wives  and  daugb^ 
ters  at  length  prevailed^  an  accommodation 
'  enfued,  by  which  it  was  agreed  ;  that  Romulus 
and  Tatius  fliould  reign  jointly  in  Home,  with 
equal  power  and  prerogativey  that  ah  hundred 
Sabines  (hould  be  admitted  ibto  the  fenatew 
that  the  cky  fhould  ftill  retain  its  former  namc^ 
but  that  the  citizens  fliould  be  called  Qtiirite^^ 
after  Cures,  the  principal  town  of  the  Sabinea^ 
and  that  both  nations  being  thus  united^  fucb 
of  the  Sabines  ai  diofe  it,  (bould  ix(  admitted 
to  live  in  aiid  enjoy  fM  the  privileges  of  citi? 
xens  in  Rooje.  Th»3  every  ftorm  which  feemt 
cd  to  threaten  this  growing  em^pire,  only  krvr 
td  to  encre^fe  its  vigour.  That  army,  which 
in  the  morning  had  refolvcd  upon  its  deftrud* 
tipn,  came  in  the  evening  with  joy  to  be  en^ 
rolled  among  the  number  of  its  citizens.  Romu* 
tun  faw  his  dominions  and  his  fobjeds  enjc:reaA 
ffd  by  nK>re  than  half,  in.  the  fpace  of  a  few 
>ouFs  I  and,  as  if  fortune  me^t  every  way  t^ 

,  .    .    *flift 
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mffiift  his  greatoefs^  Tatiu$,  his  partner  in  the 
go/fcmmenu  was  killed  about  five  years  after 
by  the  Lavioians^  for  having  proteded  ibme 
fervjmts  of  hia,  who  had  plundered  them  and 
ilain  their  ambafladors;  fo  that  by  thisacr> 
dent  Romulus  once  more'&w  himfelf  ible  mo* 
narch  of  Rome. 

Rome  being  greatly  ftrengthened  by  this 
new  acquifition  of  power,  began  to  grow  fop* 
midable  to  her  neighbours,  and  it  may  be  fup^^ 
pofed^  that  pretests  for  i^ar  were  not  wantingy 
when  prompted  by  jicaloufy  on  their  fide,  and 
by  ambition  on  that  of  the  Romans*  Fidena 
mod  Camer'u,  two  neighbouring  cities^  were 
fubdued  and  taken*  Veii  alfo,  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  fhtes  of  Etruria,  Ihared  nearly  the 
lame  fate»  after  t wOiierce  engagements  they  fued 
£ir  peace  and  a  league,  which  was  granted  up* 
on  giving  up  a  feventh  part  of  their  domi^ 
ntons,  their  falt-pits  near  the  river,  and  hoftages 
for  greater  fecurity. 

Succcffes  like  thefe  produced  an  equal  ftiare 
of  pride  in  the  conqueror.  From  being  content- 
ed with  thofe  limits  which  had  been  wifely  fixed 
to  his  power,  he  began  to  affcdt  abfolute  fway, 
and  to  govern  thofe  laws,  to  which  he  had  him* 
felf  formerly  profeffed  implicit  obedience.  The 
Innate  was  particularly  difpleafed  at  his  conduft, 
finding  themfelves  only  ufed  as  inftruments  to 
xatify  the  rigour  of  his  commands.  We  are 
C  a  not 
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not  told  the  precife  manner  which  they  made 
ufc  of  to  get  rid  of  the  tyrant;  fome  fay  that 
he  was  torn  in  ^pieces  in  the  fenate-houfej 
others,  that  he  difappeared  while  reviewing  his 
army;  certain  it  is,  that  from  the  fecrccyof 
the  fa£t,  and  the  cbntealment  of  the  body^ 
they  took  occafion  to  perfuade  the  mulcitudir^ 
that  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven :  t^us  blm 
whom  they  could  not  bear  as  a  )ung,  xhtf 
were  contented  to  worfhip  as  a  god. 

Romulus  reigned  thirty-feven  years,  and  af- 
ter his  death,  had  a  temple  built  to  him,  under 
the  name  of  Quirinus,  one  of  the  fenators  fp^ 
lemnly  affirming,  that  he  had  appeared  to  hitn-, 
and  defired  to  be  invoked  by  that  titb?»  We 
fee  little  more  in  the  charadlcr  of  thisv- j^rint^ 
than  what  might  be  expefted  in  fuch  itt^^e, . 
great  temperance  and  great  valour,  whiick/gcs-. 
nerally  make  up  the  catalogue  of  favageyir^ 
tues.  However  the  grandeur  of  aii  empire  ad-^ 
mired  by  the  whole  world,  creates  in  uv  ajfi  ad-^ 
miration  of  the  founder,  without  much  ex- 
amining  his  title. 
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^rom  the  death  of  Romulus  to  the  death  of  Numa 
^ompiiius,  the  fecond  king  of  Rome. 


R< 


_  .  >.0  M  E  was  already  growa  from  its  fmall    U.  C. 
h^nnings  inp  a  very  formidable  ftatCy  her      S^* 
Ibrces  now  .amoun(e4  to  forty -fix  tboufand  foot 
Md  a  thoufand  boifcv    The  kingdom  of  Alba 
fXb  fell  in  by  thfe  death  of  Numitor,  fo  that  it 
BOw  required  fome  time  to  unite  fo  great  a 
fQncoorfe  of  new-made  fubje£ts  into  an  obedi* 
cnce  to  one  goverjiDr  t  in  fa£t,  the  city  feemed 
jgrezdy  divided  in  the  choice  of  a  fuccefibr. 
^The  Sabines  were  for  having  the  king  chofen 
from  their  body,  but  the  Romans  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  advancing  a  ftranger  to 
the  throne.    In  this  perplexity  the  fenate  un- 
dertook to  fupply  the  place  of  the  king,  by 
taking  the  government,  each  of  them  in  turn, 
for  five  days,  and  during  that  time,  enjoying 
all  the  honours  and  all  the  privileges  of  royalty. 
This  new  form  of  government  held  a  year,  nor 
is  it  known  whether  the  fenate  intended  by 
continuing  it,  to  preferve  the  fovereign  power 
Wiong  themfelves,  or  only  to  wait  for  a  proper 
objeft  of  their  choice,  on  whom  to  devolve  the 
l^gal  power.  The  plebeians,  however,  who  faw 
C  3  that 
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that  this  method  of  transferring  power  was 
only  multiplying  their  matters,  infilled  upon  al- 
tering that  mode  of  government,  allowing  the 
fenate  a  choice,  either  of  nominating  a  king, 
or  eleding  annual  magiltrates  frbni  among 
their  number.  The  fenate  being  thus  driven 
to  an  eleftion,  for  fome  time  debated  upon  the 
proper  form,  till  at  -fength  it  was  agrfced,  that 
the  party  which  cledted,  fhodld  nominate  fronl 
the  body  of  the  other,  fo^  that  the  new  kittg 
would  have  equal  attachments  to  both ;  to  the 
one  as  his  coftritrymen,  to  the  other  as  hii 
eleftors.  In  confequehce  of  this  the  choice 
beiag  left  to,  the  Roman  part  of  the  fenate^ 
they  pitched  upon  Numa  Potnpilkis,  a  Sabine, 
and  their  choice  was  received  with  univerfal 
approbation  by  the  reft  of  the  fenate  and  the 
l^eople. 

Numa  pQippiliuSj  who  was  now  about  forty, 
had  long  been  eminent  for  his  piety,  his  juf- 
tice,  moderation  and  exemplary  life.  He  was 
Ikilled  in  all  the  learning  and  philofophy  of 
the  Sabin'es,  and  lived  at  home  at  Cures,  con- 
tented with  a  private  fortune,  unambitious  of 
higher  honours.  It  was  not  therefore  without 
reluftance  that  he  accepted  the  dignity  that 
was  conferred  upon  him,  he  for  feme  time 
continued  obltinately  to  refu/e  it,  but.  at 
length,  at  the  requeft  of  his  father,  and  the 
pcrfu^fion$  of  the  sunbaffadors  who  were  fent 

to 
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to  him  from  Rome,  be  coii&nted  to  accept  of 
tbe  kingdom,  fo  that  his  acceptance  produced 
fiich  joy,  that  the  people  feenrted  not  fo  moch 
to  recehre  a  kiirg  as  a  kingdom. 

The  Rorhan^  were  fond  of  thinking  that 
|rtotidence  induftrioufly  adapted  the  vatioul 
^fpdfitiofts  of  its  kings  to  the  different  ne<^ 
ceffltres  of  die  peo^e,  and  indeed  in  the  pre* 
&nt  inftaitce  they  were  not  much  miftaken* 
No  hionfarth  onrld  be  more  proper  fcft  them 
tlrah  Nilftta,  at  a  conjtii^tirt  when  the  go« 
vernment  wa^compofed.  of  various  petty  ftatei 
lately  fubdt^d^  arid  but  iH  united  among  each 
ether  5  they  Wanted  a  mafter  who  couid  by  his 
laws  aiid  pfetiepte  foften  their  fierce  dTrfp^ifi- 
€ioi!rs,  and  by  his  citampJe  indoce  them  to  t 
love  of  religion^  and  every  miWer  virtue. 
Vnder  Numa  therefore,  the  people  became 
more  fubmiffive  and  focial,  but  what  gave 
them  ftifi  greater  force,  if  confidercd  ift 
the  light  of  conquerors,  was  the  fpkit  erf  reli- 
gion, which  he  impJarited  amongft  thtttu  This 
conthroed  to  operate  through  a  fcw^g  fucceffioil 
cf  ages,  for  what  could  refift  the  greateft 
Valour,  when  impelled  by  the  nioft  prefeufid 
fbperftitiortr. 

In  the  reign  of  NUma  therfore,  we  apc  to 

look  only  for  the  pacific  virtues,  as  his  whole 

time  was  fpent  in  infpiring  his  fobjcfts  with  a 

lore  of  piety,  and  a  venewrtio*!  for  the  gods. 

C4:  He 
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He  built  mapy  new  temples^  he  inftitutod 
feafts,  and  the  fanftity  of  his  life  gave  hifQ 
credit  enough  to  perfuade  his  people,  that  Jbc 
had  a  particular  correfpondence  with,  the  go^^r 
defs  Egefia.  By Jier  advice  he  built  the  temple 
of  Janus,  which  was  to  be  fhut  in  tinie  of 
pe^e,  and  open  in  war;  he  ordained  veftal 
yirgins,  who  being  four  in  number,  had  very 
great  privileges  allowed  them^,  fuch  as  of  being 
preceded  by  the  fafces  or  enfigns  of  royal 
power,  and  of  pardoning  malefadlors  in  c^ 
pf  an  accidental  meeting:  he  inftitutedpotir 
tiffs,  and  enrolled  himfelf  among  the  nuoiiber ; 
he  brought  up  the  orders  of  the  Salian  9n4 
i^ecial  priefthood,  the  one  to  prefcrvc  the  fa* 
icred  (hields  called  ancillia,  which  he  pre  tended 
had  dropt  down  from  heaven,  and^hich,  whil^ 
remaining  in  Rome,  the  city  could  never  be 
taken  $  the  other  to  judge  of  the  equity  of  war, 
and  to  proclaim  it  with  gre^t  ceremony. 

For  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  he 
divided  thofe  lands  which  Romulus  had  gained 
in  war,  among  the  poorer  part  of  the  people ; 
he  abated  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  which  hi^ 
predtceflbr  had  inftituted,  with  regard  to  pa-r 
ferns  and  children,  making  it  unlawful  for  a 
father  to  fell  his  fon  after  marriage,  becaufe  he 
thought  it  unjuft,  that  a  woman  who  had  maiT 
ried  a  freeman,  fhould  be  conftrained  to  live 
^ith  a  fl^ve :  he  regulated  alfo  the  IjLalendar^. 
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fmd  aboliAied  the  diftindkui  between  Romam 
^d  SabioeS)  by  dividing  the  people  accordiog 
to  their  feveral  trades,  and  compelling  them 
to  live  toother.  Thus  having  lived  to  the  age 
of  m6re  than,  fourfcore  years,  and  having 
feigned  forty-three  in  profound  peace,  he  died; 
ordering  his  body  to  be  buried  in  a  ftone  coffin;  - 
contrary  to  the  cuAom  of  the  tinies,  and  hit 
books  of  ceremonies,  which  confifted  of  twelve 
in  Latm  and  as  many  in  Greek,  to  be  buried 
by  his  fide,  in  another.  Thcfe  were  taken  up 
about  four  hundred  years  after,  and  becaufe  it 
^as  diought  impious  to  communicate  the  myJf- 
teries.diey  contained  to  the  public,  they  were 
burnt  by  order  of  the  fenate,  which  perhaps  was 
willing  to  bide  the  futility  of  the  work  by  this 
extraordinary  reverence  for  the  contents. 

CHAP.      IV. 

From  the  death  of  Numa  to  the  death  of  Tullut 
Hoftilius,  the  third  king  of  Rome. 


Ui 


/  PON  the  death  of  Numa,  the  government  u.  C. 
fmce  more  devolved  upon  the  fenate,  and  con-  ^^ 
^nued  with  them^ill  the  people  ele&ed  Tullus 
Hoftilius  for  their  king,  which  choice  had  alfo 
jhc  concurrence  of  the  other  part  of  the  con- 
^jti|Ciop.  This  monarch,  who  was  grandfon 
*   '    '        '  "  to 


biiHfelf  argainii  tha  Sabiiicf^^  irad  ^v«ry^  tray  ufw 
like  hirpredtetffbff  being  entirely  detrooid  to 
trar,  atid  inore  fond  of  eMerpriM^  diatp  circa 
the  found«#  of  the  cmpite  himfdf  had' been  i 
S^  that  ke  Oftly  ibvg^*  .petoit  for  leadiog  his 
fbfCrt  to  the  Held. 

The  Albaiii  wefre  the  firfb  people  who  gave 
hitn  an  op^timicy  of  indolging  his  £ivo<uit6 
incttnations;'  Two  nedg^boortng  ftattcs^  both 
eager  for  war^  ilnd  botto  in  fomr  tnearuitl  fub^r 
lifting  by  'piander,  can  never  want  a  pretext 
to  colour  the  violeiiee  of  a  fiift  8g^:efliofii  A 
few  Roman  Aepherds  bad^  it  feenis^  totmtitr 
ted  an  inroad'  upon  the  tertitories  of  Alba  i  i 
number  of  Alban  ihephcnds  had  ihadcrfpri£Ut 
upon  tben?( ^  ambafiadors were fentfrom  etthet 
ftate,  complaining  of  the  injury;  no  redrcft 
was  given,  and  a  formal  war  was  declared  on 
both  fides,  which  neither  however  would  bear 
the  blame  of  having  firft  given  rife  to«  There 
were  indeed  mariy  rcafqns  for  making  thefb 
two  ftates  unwilling  to  come  to  an  open 
rupture;  they  were  defcended  from.jhe  fame 
original,  and  the  ties  of  confanguinity  ftrll  held 
many  of  them  united.  There  Were  alCb  fome 
neighbouring  ftates,  enemies  to  both,  that  only 
fought  an  opportunity  of  flailing  upon  either; 
It  was  with  thefe  difpofitions,  that  ^fcer  fome 
warlike  itratagems  on  either  fide,  the  Roman 

and 
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^Aibttnforcei  met,  about  five  mUesfrom 
Rorne^  pre|)ar0d  to  decide  the  fate  of  their  re^ 
ftediTe  kingdoms,  fm*  almoft  every  battle  in 
&efe  bitt^u^us  ti^me^  was  decifive.  The  two 
armies  web  fbr  ibme  time  drawn  out  in  array, 
awnilifyg  tlW-  figfial  to  begki)  both  chUing  thd 
lengths  of  that  dreadfol  fuipenfe  which  kept 
^m  ftom  death  or  viftoryl  But  an  unex-* 
peAed  propofal  from  the  Alban  general  put  a 
Hop  to  the  ohfet,  f^r  ftepping  in  between  both 
armies,  he  offered  the  Romans  the  trhoice  of  de« 
ckllng  the  difpute  by  fing^  combat  v  adding^ 
that  the  ftde  whofe  champion  was  overcome^ 
ihould  fubmit  to  the  conqueror.  A  propofal 
like  this  fuited  the  impetuous  temper  c£  the 
Romary  king,  and  was  embraced  with  joy  by 
his  fabjefts,  each  of  which  hoped,  that  be 
btmfeif  fhoold  be  chofta  to  fight  the  caiiffe  of 
his;  country^  Mafiy  valiant  men  offered  them* 
^Ite^,  but  could  not  be  accepted  to  the  exclu*^ 
fiion  of  others,  till,  a«  laft,4nthis  incertitude  of 
ehoice,  chatice  foggefted  a.  remedy.  There 
were  at  that  time  three  twin  brothers  in  each 
army,  thofe  of  the  Romans  were  called  Horatii, 
and  tbefe  of  the  Albans  Curiatii^  all  fix  re* 
mstfkaUe  fbr  their  courage,  ftrength  and  aAi* 
vity,  arid  to  thefe  it  was  refolved  to  commit 
the  mafiagement  of  the  combat.  When  the 
jprevious  ceremony  of  oaths  and  |>roteftations> 
binding  the  army  of  the  vanqukhcd  party  to 

fubmit 
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was  pardoned  by  making  his  appeal  ta  thf» 
people.  ^  ) 

Thiog3  being  in  this  pofture^  Hbftilitis  re^l 
folvcd  to  avail  himfelf  (^  chelate  vidory,  hf 
confirming  the  fubtniffion  of  Alba,  and  taking 
the  proper  fteps  ta  quell  the  infblente  of<the 
inhabitants  of  Fidena  and  Veti,  who  had  been 
making  preparations  to  (hake  oflF  theii:  fufagec- 
tion.  His  defigns  were  crowned  with  fuccefs 
an  bodi*  A  vidory  orer  the  latter,  reftraincd 
their  attempts  for  fome  time  y  and  as  to  the 
former,  having  convided  Metius  Su&tiusj 
their  general*  of  treafon,  he  cauled  him  to  be 
torn,  to  pieces  by  horfes;  and ftill  more,  to 
give  no  ground  for  future  revolts,  he  utterly 
demolifhed  the  city  of  Alba,  and  tranfplanted 
the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  many  of  whom  h« 
admitted  into  the  fenate.  ^ 

After  thefe  fuccefies,  he  turned  his  arntt 
againft  the  Sabines,  over  whom  he  gained  tf 
fignal  vi6tory  by  means  of  his  cavalry,  whotAi 
the  enemy  were  incapable  of  withftanding*' 
Thus  every  new  war,  which  depopulates  othef 
ilates,  feemed  but  to  add  ftrength  and  numbers 
to  that  of  Rome.  It  was  perhaps  from  a  con<^ 
fcioufnefsi  that  a  tt^te  of  war  was  the  beftfor  hiat 
people,  that  the  king  entered  into  one  with  the 
Latins,  which  however  was  managed  but  llowly 
on  both  fides,  no  battle  being  fought,  nor  na 
town  taken  except  Medallia,  which  had  for* 

merly 
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wtxif  boeairiDiiged  to  tccepc  n  Roman  colocty^ 
$od  WM  now  perroiaed  to  be  plundered,  m  an 
fiEample  m  prevent  the  like  defoflion  iaotbehi* 
Xhis  W  kfied  glmofl:  the  reft  of  tfak  reigo^ 
dbs  btter  p$M  of  "which  utas  cbuded  with  terror* 
fixuii  pretended  prodigies,  whilet  at  the  fame 
time)  the  king  faw  his  people  affli&ed  with  a  real 
faosine,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  relieve^ 
Hedied,  sfteraTeignof  thirty-two  years,  fome 
&y  by  l^teniftg,  with  his  whole  family,  othersi 
with  more  probability,  by  trealbn. 

p  KT  A    P.     V,  ; 

Tr^  the  ^ath  of  Tyllus  Hpl^ilius  to' the  death  of 
\Ancus  Martiu^  the  ifourth  king  o£  Rome. 


Aftj 


,  r^TSL  an  inteiTflgnum,  as  in  t^e  fprnacr  cafe^  U.  d 
Anc^s  Martian,  the  gr^ndfon  pf  Niima,  waa  ''|* 
w^  «le&^  )fi^g  by  the  people,  apd  the  choice 
aficf fwayds  wa>  confirnped  by  the  ftmat^.  As 
tl^ta  x^fKHuprch  ,  waf,  a  lineal  descendant  from 
JJwna,  fo  he  feeoacd  to  rpafcp  hUn  tbegreaf 
4)bj^  of  his  imiWtioOf  Indeed  he  was  by 
wwre  iflcapatde  of  ^i^king  any  great  jfigure  i/i 
war,  ashfitook  his  n^me  of  Ancus,  from  the 
£^^^k^fut(&  of  ot^^  pf  his  ^rms,  which  be  was 
T^iq^^lexj^f  /eictending:  how^s^er  he  madevip 
thisi  dtfsft , by ^h(j.  tmoft .diUgent  appligation  t9 

all 
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all  the  arts  of  peace.  He  inftitated  the  facred 
ceremonies  which  were  to  precede  a  declaracioti 
of  war ;  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  people, 
that  the  calamities  which  lately  befel  them  and 
his  predeceflbr,  were  owing  to  a  negleft  of  the  > 
gods  I  be  took  every  occaflon  to  advife  his  futu 
jofts  to  return  to  the  arts  of  agriculture,  and 
lay  afide  the  lefs  ulbful  ftratageihs  of  war. 

Thefe  inftitutions  and  precepts  wereooofi* 
dered  by  the  neighbouring  powers  rathcar  asi 
marks  of  cowardice  tlian  cf  wiidooiw  :  The 
Latins  therefore  began  to  make  incurfions  upon 
his  territories^and  by  their  outrage,  in  fome 
meafure,  forced  him  into  a  war.  In  this  how* 
ever  he  ftill  kept  up. to  his  chara£):er,  md  pre-- 
vioufly  fent  an  herald,  who,  in  a  peculiar  dMIs, 
and  with  a  javelin  headed  with  iron  in  his  handy 
went  to  the  confines  of  the  enemy,  folemnl7 
proclaimed  war,  and  then  flung  his  weapon  into 
their  territories,  with  all  the  force  he  was  ablew 
The  fuccefs  of  this  war  was:equal  to  its  juftice; 
Ancus  conquered  the  Latins,  defiroyed  their 
cities,  removed  their  inhabitants  to'  Rome,  and 
encreafed  its  territories  by  the  addition  of  pare 
of  theirs.  He  quelled  alfo  an  iiifurredion  of  the 
Veii,  the  Fidenates,  and  the  Volfcii,  and  over 
the  Sabines  he  obtained  a  fecond  triumph. 

But  his  vidlories  over  the  enemy  were  by  no 
means  comparable  to  his  works  at  home,  in 
raifing  templesi  fortifying  the  city,  making  a 

prifoa 
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))rkbafor  malcfaAors^  and  building  a  fea-poit 
ar  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  called  Oftia,  by 
Which  he  fccured  to  his  fubje&s  the  trade  of 
that  river,  and  that  of  the  falt-pits  adjacent.-  . 
Nor  was  he  k&  careful  in  encouraging  ftnmgen  ' 
to  tome  and  fettle  with  him:  the  privileges, 
which  they  obtained,  and  the  juftice  which  was 
adminiilertd  by  him  to  all,  brought  numbers  of 
the  moft  creditable  perfons  from  different  parts 
of  Italy,  who  not  only  encreafed  the  riches  of 
htsftibje6b,  bile  alfo  tended  ftill  more  to  civiliz^ 
thenu    Among   dthei*s   of  this  quality   was 
Lucumon,  vrho  aflterwatd^  took  the  name  of 
Lucius,  dild  becartie  his  fucccflbr  in  the  king- 
dom,, by  the  naifte  of  Lucius  Tarquiniul  Thii 
ftranger,  who  was  a  pcrfon  of  great  accomplifli-^' 
inents  as  well  as  of  large  poflcfTions,  was  very 
honourably  treated  by  Ancus,  who  probably 
was  the  more  prejudiced  in  his  favour^  by  ad 
ofier  Tarquihius  had  made  him  of  all  his  for-^ 
tune  for  public   ufes.    He  was   accordingly 
elefted  into  the  fenate,  and  appointed  guardian 
to  the  two  fons  of  Ancus,  who,  having  en- 
riched  his  fubjcfts    and  beautified    ihe  city< 
died,  after  reigning  twenty-four  years« 


Voi.|»  ,D  d  H  Aft 
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CHAP.       VI. 

Fit>oi  the  deuh  of  AtitOs  ManUis  t^  the  4ie6th  eC 
Tarquinios  Eriliciik, .  the  fifth,  king  cf  Rome. 

U.  C  JLiUcius  Tafquinius  Prilcus,  Whofe  bnginaT 
fi^'  namt,  as  has  been  already  obrervecl,  was  Lu- 
cumon,  and  who  was  appbinted  guardian  to 
the  fons  of  the  late  king,  took  theTu'rhame  of 
TarquiniuS)  from  the  city  Tarquinia,  from 
whence  he  laft  came»  JHis  father  was  a  mcr-^ 
chafit  of  Corinth,  who  acquired  confiderable 
wealth  by  trade,  and  had  fettled  in  Italy  upon 
account  of  fotne  troubles  at  home.  His  foa 
Lucurtion,  who  inherited  his  fortune^  married 
ft  woman  of  family  in  thte  city  erf"  tarquinia, 
and  aft  hi$  l)irth,  profeflion  arid  country  were 
contemptible  to  the  nobles  of  the  place,  by 
his  wife's  perfuaHonsi  he  came  to  fettle  at  Rome^ 
where  merit  ohly  made  diftinftion.  On  hia 
way  thither,  fay  the  hiftoriana,  as  ht  approached 
the  city  gate,  aii  eagle^  (looping  from  .abdv6» 
took  off  his  hat,  and  flying  round  his  chariot 
for  fome  time,  with  much  noife,  put  it  on  again, 
r  This,  his  wife  Tanaquil,    who  it  fcems  was 

Ikilled  in  augury,  interpreted  as  a  preftge,  that 
he  fhould  one  day  wear  the  crown,  and  per- 
*  haps 
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haps  it  was  this  which  firft  fired  his  ambitiorl 
to  purftic  it  J  accordingly,  being  poflcfled  of 
fft^t  riches;  ill  his  adtlons  and  expences  feemed 
to  ahn  Ht  popularity.  His  kind  addrefs,  his 
fi^qutnt  itivitatTOns,  and  his  many  benefits^ 
gained  tfte  efteem  afid  admiration  of  a  fimple 
(leopk;^  who  were  yet  unfkilled  in  the  tns  of 
httrigue,  and  ftever  conlidered  the  vicwa  wi(h 
which  thoTe  fatrours  were  beftowird. 

Ancus  Jxittg  deadi  and  the  kingdomi  as 
ufual,  devolving  upon  the  fenate^  Tarquin  uftd 
ill  ^is  {k>wer  amd  arts  to  fet  afidd  the  children 
of  the  fatt^  king,  and  to  get  himfelf  elected  in 
their  fttad.  In  order  to  this,  upon  the  day  ap« 
pointed  for  etodion,  he  contrived  to  have  theni 
ietit  OIK  of  tbt  city)  and  in  a  fet  fpeech  to  th^ 
{}eople^  in  which  he  urged  his  friendfhip  for 
chem»  the  ibrtune  be  had  tptnt  among  them^ 
jand  his  knowledge  of  their  governmetlt,  he  of^ 
fered  himfelf  ibr  their  king.  As  th^re  was 
notUpg  in  this  harangue  that  could  be  con-i- 
tjiftcd^  it  had/tbc  dcfued  efFcdt^  and  the  people 
Witl^  ,oae  .confent,  eledled  him  as  tfadl*  fove*- 

A  kingdom. thus  got  by  intrigue^  Was  not* 
withftanding  governed  with  equity4  In  th^ 
heginping  of  his  teign,  in  order  to  recompenc^ 
his  friends^  he  added  an  hundred  members 
hiore  to  the  fcnate»  which  made  them,  in  ail, 
thite  hundred.  H«  hkewife  encrcafed  the 
Da  number 
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number  of  vefiW  virgins  from  four  to  fcvcir^ 
-and  laid  the  fiift^  foundations  of  an  amphi>* 
theatre  for  the  combats  of  men  and  beafts,  which 
were  afterwards  carried  to  an  horrid  cxcefs. 
The  firft  fee ws  however^,  were  only  horfei- 
racing  and  boxing,  in  which,  men  hired  for 
that  purpofe from  Etrijria,  fought  with  gauntlets 
for  a  prize :  how  different  thefc  from  the  com- 
bats of  a  latter  age,'  in  which  two  thoufand 
gladiators  were  feen  at  once  expiring  or  dead 
upon  the  ftage  I 

His  peaceful  ftudies  however,^  were  foon  in« 
terrupted  by  the  inroads  of  his  refllefs  neigh- 
baurs,  particularly  the  l.atins^  over,  whom  he 
triumphed,  and  whom  he  forced  to  beg  a  peace. 
He  then  turned  his  arms  againft  the  Sabines, 
vrho  had  once  more  rifen  up  agaiaft  Rome,  and 
had  paft  over  the  river  Tybcr,  upon  ^ 
bridge,  in  order  to  plunder  the  Roman  territo- 
ries, and  if  poffible,  to  fack  the  cky.  Tarquin 
however,  foon  came  up  to  ihem  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  gave  directions  to  iet  fire  to  a 
large  heap  of  wood  that  lay  by  its  fide,  and 
then  to  throw  it  in  ;  the  burning  wood  floating 
down  the  ftream,  fet  fire  to  the  enemies  bridge, 
and  intercepted  their  retreat.  Nor  did  he  per- 
mit them  to  take  meafures  for  oppofing  him, 
but  attacking  them  with  vigour,  routed  their 
army,  fo  that  many  who  efcaped  the  fword, 
were  drowned  in  attempting  to  crofs  over,  while 
3  their 
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fhclr' bodies  and  armour  floating  down  to 
Ronie,  brought  news  of  the  vidlory,  even  be- 
fore the  meflengcrs  could  arrive. 
'  Tarquin  rcfolving  not  to  give  them  time  to 
fecover  from  this  defeat,  followed  them  into 
their  own  country,  where  by  another  vidlory 
h*  obliged  them  to  fue  for  peace,  which  how- 
ever they  did  not  obtain,  but  at  the  expcnce 
of  a  confiderable  part  of  their  territories,  and 
of  CoUatia,  a  larg*  city,  five  miles  eaft  of 
Rome.  Thefe  conquefts  were  followed  by  fe- 
veral'  advatitages  over  the  Latins,'  from  whom 
he  took  many  towns,  though  without  gaining 
^ny  dccifivc  Viaory. 

Tarquin  haViri^thus  fofeed  his  enemies  into 
fubmifSoh,  wa1'W*folved  not  to  let  his  fubjefts 
corrupt  'fn''ihdaleiice,  but  undertook  feveral 
public  worki'fbr  tR6  convenience  and  embel-^ 
Kflrfhtent  of  theVity;'  He  furrourided  it  with 
fttbnger  arid  fei^g^r  walls;  he  adorned '  the 
fottim  or' mirlctt-placre  with  porticoes;  he 
made  many  feit^itrs  to  draih'  the  city,  feme  of 
Which  cxdce  thit  admiration  of  travellers  to 
this  very  day.  He  improved  the  amphitheatre 
which  hii"ifjtedede'flbr  had  begun^  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  capitol,  ^hich  however  he 
did*  nbt  Kve  to 'finifh. 

*ln  his  time   alio,  the  augurs  came  into  a 

great  encreafe  of  reputation,  and  he  found  it 

■•  '    '    J>  3  his 
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bis  iot^neft  to  promote  the  fuperftition  of  th^ 
people^  as  this  was  in  fodt  but  to  encreafe  their 
obedience.     Tanacjuil    hi^  .  wife  wa«  a  great 
pretender  to  this'  aw,  laqt  Accius  Natvigs  was 
the  mofl;  celebrated  adept  of  the  kind^  that  was 
ever  known  in  Rome.    Upon  ^  certain  opcsi* 
fion,  Tarquin  being  fcnfible  of  hjs  want  of  ca- 
valry,  h?d  ibme  intentions  of  adding  three  new 
companies  of  kqigbta  to  tbofc  ibree  that  had 
been  formerly  inftitqtcd  by  Romwlus,  but  he 
was  rf  ftrained  by  the  augur,  who  declared,  that 
K  was  forbidden  by  the  gods,  tq  alter  any  of 
the  inflfitutions  of  their  founder,  The  king,  aa 
the  hiftorians  fay,  being  in  a  violent  pafliop,  upoq 
f  his  refolvcd  tQ  try  thf$  augur^s  (kil),  and  aiked 
him,  whether  what  he  was  then  pondering  in 
hi$  mind  eould  be  cffc6led.    NJiPviws  having 
examined  his  auguries,  boldly  aifSrnied  that  it 
might :  why  then,  cries  the  king,  with  an  in^ 
fuking  fmile,  J  had  thoughts  of  gutting  thi* 
whetjilone  with  a  ra?or.     Cut  boldly,  repliedl 
the  augur ;  and  the  king  cut  it  through  ac-: 
pordipgly.  Thence  forward  nothing  was  under- 
taken in  Rome  without  confvilting  the  augurs^ 
and  obtaining  their  advice  and  approbation* 
J^o  afiembly  was  difmiflcd,  nor  army  levied  % 
no  battle  fought,  nor  peace  reftpred,  without 
^onfulting   the   chirping    and    the   fiight  of 
birds,  which,  as  it  may  be  fyppofed,  the  augurj( 
jnsde  to  fpeak  whatever  ^nguage  they  plcafed. 

Tarc^uin 


of  gold^  an  ivory  throne,  a  fceptrc  with  an 
eagle  on  the  tc^,  and  robes  of  purple.  It  was 
perhaps  th«  fplendor  of  thefe  royalties  that  firO: 
raifed  the  envy  of  the  late  king's  fons,  wliip 
had  new  foi*  bbovc  thirty-fcven  years  quietly 
fubmitted  to  4ii$  government.  His  defign  alfo 
of  adopting  Servius  TuUius,  his  fon-ih-la\^  fof 
liift'fiifipelfor,  might  haye  cootribMted  w  en* 
flame  thm  H{m%m^m^  What^v^r.  W94  thi 
^avfirof  ihci?  ?ardy  vieege^jpcr,  th^y  rffeWerf 
4Q  4«ftwy  Wm»  m^  at  l^ft  fpi}n«l  n^f»M  t* 
^«^  ^ir  peif>Qffi»  by  hirk^^  iwo  rufimi^ 
ffbp  upcw  ppwfic?  9f  jHftif e,  ^eaii^ding  ;i# 
^ak  witfc  4hf  fciflg.  ftrHf^k  Jw^  dc^  in  hk 
paJac^  wiib  the  Wqw  ^  ao  w.  Thp  W&qf^ 
towi^yeft  who  waited  upon  the  pcrfon  qf  t^ 
i^ng  km^  the  ipyrd^rers,  wl)Q  w^re  ati^ipfr 
iog  to  cftapp  i  thpy  w^re  pyt  to  d^ath,  bifc 
^  fftn^  of  Anic^?,  who  were  the  inftigatprs^ 
^und  lafety  by  flight* 
-  Thus  fell  LwQius  Tarquinius,  furpaipcd 
Prifcu?,  to  diftiffgwiCh  him  from  ooe  of  his  fuc- 
xcffors  of  thp  feme  name^  agfid  fifty-fix  year^, 
irf  which  hf  had  r^ign^d  thirty-eight.  By 
•having  bef  n  of  Greek  extraftion,  he,  in  fom^ 
.manner  introduced  part  of  the  polite  arts  of 
that  CQUatry  ^mpng  his  fubjeas,  and  though 
D  4  "the 
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the  Roman3:  were  as  yet  very  far  fronor  beingf 
civilized,  yet  they  certainly  were  touch  liiore  fq 
than  ^ny  qf  the  IwbafOMs  ifetions  rqund  them; 

;       en  A  p.    viii      ' 

From,  the  death  of  Tarquinius  P/ifc^is.  to  the  deai;h 
of  Scrviu?  X^^^i^s,  the  (ixth  king  of  kome. 


176. 


^^J^'  X  HE  report  of  the  murder  of  Tarquin 
filled  all  his  fubjeds  wkh  complaint  and  indigr 
hation,  while  the  citizens  ran  from  evepf 
quarter  to  the  palace,  to  leam  the  truth  of  the 
account,  or  to  take  vengeance  oa  the  aflaflins^' 
In  this  tumult,  Tanaquil,  widow  of  the  late 
king,  conlidering  the  danger  flie  mud  incur» 
in  cafe  the  confpirators  fhould  fucceed  to  the 
crown;  and  defirous  of  having  her  fon-inrlai^ 
for  his  fucceflbr,  with  great  art  difiembled  her 
ibrrow  and  the  king-s  death.  She  afiiired  the 
people,  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the.palacc^^ 
that  he  was  not  killed,  but  ftunned  by  the 
blow ;  that  he  would  fliortly  recover,  and  that 
in  the  mean  time,  he  had  deputed  his  power 
to  Scrvius  Tullius,  his  fon-^in-law,  Servius,  ac- 
pordingly  as  it  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
fhem,  ilTued  fromthe  palace,  adorned  with  the* 
f  qfigns  of  royalty,  and  preceded  by  his  liftors, 
i^^n(  to  difpatch  fome  a^airs  thaf  related  to 

the 
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file  public  Mctjt  ftiH  pretending,  that  hie? 
fook:  all  his  inftni^icfny  from  the  king.  This 
feencof  diffimulation  continued  for  fonfe  dupi 
till  he  had  made  his  party  good  among  the 
nobles,  when  the  death  of  Tarquin  being 
publickly  afcertained,  Servias  came  to  the 
crown,  folely  at  the  fenate's  appointment,  and 
Withbut  attempting  to  gain  the  fufFrageS  of  the 
people. 

Servius  was  the  fon  of  a  bondwoman,  who 
h^  been  t^eri  at  the  facking  of  a  town  be- 
longing to  the  Latins,  and  was  born  whilft  hi!^ 
inocher  was  yet  a  flave.  While  yet  an  infant 
inhtS'cradle,  a  lambent  flame  is  faid  to  have 
played  round  his  head,  which  Tanaquil  con«<« 
verted  into  art  omen  of  his  future  greatnefs* 
Imprefl:  with  this  opinion,  fhe  gave  him  the 
beft  education  of  the  times,  and  foon  after 
raifed  him  to '^the  honour  of  being  her  fon-in- 
law,  and  appointed  him,  when  the  king  grew 
ddi  tO'  the  management  of  affairs  both  of  a 
domeftic  and  foreign  nature.  His  condu6t  iii 
this  ftation  gained  him  the  good-will  of  the 
people,  and  what  he  valued  ftill  more,  the 
efteem  of  the  fenate. 

Upon  being  acknowledged  asking,  the  chief 
pbjeft  of  his  reign  was  to  encreafe  the  power  of 
the  fenate;,  bydeprcfling  that  of  the  people  -,  an 
IJntirpa'ize  .attertded  with  extreme  difficulty  and 
^angcf.     TQ  compafs  his  intention^  he  was  to 
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wprk  by  ftraugem,  and  by  fecming  to  fliudy 
their  intereft,  bring  about  a  meafu?e  that 
Ihould  effcftu^Uy  dcftrpy  th^ir  ftwhority.  The 
Rofn^n  citi?en$  hf^ci  fci^herto  b^R..^f«c4 
fingly,  md  eaqh  pftid  w  «q^il  A^ftp?  to  tfcc^  n^- 
ceQitic^  of  the  ftat^i  j^is  method  of  c<Mitribut- 
ing  tQ  the  public  e^ig^nciicfi,  hf  pr^cfi^ed-  tg 
confider  a§  c^ctrdrndy  ^rinjwft,  «r)dprppo(i^  ppe 
of  a  more  equitable  kind,  by  which  every  ci^ 
t«en  (km\i  be  <)«^ly  tawd  ^o^rdiag  tp  his 
fortMne,  Thf  pppulac^,  wI»q  wf  W  M^^ble  to 
fee  into  hU  dcfigf>s  r<?i^eivcd  h^  pFt^^e^  with 
the  Icfud^ft  s^pplwff,  and  ppnferr^d  MpW  Ww 
^  full  pQWjfi"  pf  fettjir^  tht5  Wx^s  ^  hk|  Ihould 
think  proper.  To  begin  therefore,  het  c»dem4 
^n  exad  enymf  ratipn  to  be  madq  of  (Jw  cijiaww 
of  RonPie,  their  childrw  and  frrv^Wt  wd  ilfij 
a  juil  evaluation  of  th^i^  eftates  and  fu^daog^v 
Their  numbers  w^r?  found  p  .ampwnt  19 
above  foqrlipore  thoufand  rneii  capable  x^f  b^at^ 
ing  arms,  a  vaft  cncreafe  fince  thp:  time  ttf 
Romulus.  Thefe  he  divided  into  J(ix  claffe^, 
in  the  firft.of  which  he  comprized -<hp  bfidy 
of  the  fenate,  the  patricians,  and  all .  thofe 
whofe  fortunes  were  above  eleven  huAd*^d 
thoufand  afles,  or  about  three  hundred  and 
fixty-fix  pounds  of  our  money,  at  that  time  ng 
contemptible  fortune  in  Rome,  This  clafs,  ji^ 
divided  into  fourfcore  centuries  or  companies, 
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Qfit  half  of  which,  Ui^g  corppofed  of  chc  moft 
a^  and  refpcftablc  perfpn$,  w^  ;o  r^m^in 
at  home  fpr  (h«  defence:  of  the  cUy ;  the  oth^r 
ba)f»  cQipppt^d  of  tbi;  youthful  apd  vigorous* 
were  to  f<>UQw  the  gemnU,  ^nd  to  m^rch  incq 
the  fiflW.  Th^k  arms  were,  a  javcJiOi  a  fpear, 
dPd  n  fw^d^  their  arono^rt  a  hdmctf».a  cuirafst 
l^rid  $uiA)«9  of  br^f^..  In  this  clafa. ilfb  was 
comprized  the  knights  or  hwftfwn*  which 
C9nfl^  of  iiight^^o  centurif^,  with  twQ  more 
Qf  th«  niichiniita,  who  fi>llow«d  the  camp^ 
Th«  fireood  €Uls,  whkh  wnfiftpd  but  of  twenty, 
IW9  ^M^mf  or  ciKnpanics,  was  cotppoiird  of 
tbofe  HfHo  werfi  vQrth  above  fcventyrfivc  thou« 
iand  4fle89  tbcie  were  accoutered  in  the  famo 
noanncr  with  the  firft  dafs,  only  inftead  of  a 
(hiaJd)  (hfy  carried  a  target.  The  third  clafs 
Cpnfifted  ef  twenty  centuries,  and  was  com-- 
poffd  of  facb  as  were  worth  fifty  thoufand  aiTes* 
Tht  fourth  clafs  confifted  of  a  fimilar  number 
pf  ^nturiest  and  was  compofi^d  of  fuch  as  were 
worth  twenty-^five  thoufand  afles.  In  the  fifth 
dafs.wcrc  thirty  centuries,  and  the  qualification 
was  eleven  thouiand  afles,  thefe  were  chiefly 
employed  as  flingers  and  irregulars  in  the  army. 
In  the  laft  clafa  there'was'  but  one  century,  and 
if  iccmed  cgnfidered  as  of  no  advantage  to  the 
ftate,  except  by  breeding  children,  that  might 
§f\t  day  be  u&ful.    Theic  paid  no  ta;xes,  and 
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were  difpenfcd  with  from  going  to  war.  In  all 
thefe  clafles,  as  in  the  firft,  a  part,  confifting 
of  the  old  men,  were  ordained  to  remain  at 
ho(ne  for  the  defence  of  the  city^  and  the  more 
youthful  to  fight  abroad  in  their  armies.  Thus 
the  whole  number  of  the  citizens  were  divided 
into  an  hundred  and  ninety-three  centuries, 
each  commanded  by  a  centurion,  diftinguifhed 
by  his  valour  and  experience. 

The  citizens  being  in  this  manner  ranked, 
they  were  next  to=  be  taxed,  but  not  as' 
formerly,  equally  and  one  by  one,  but  by 
centuries,  each  century  being  obliged  toTupply 
an  equal  ftiare  to  the  exigencies  of  ^vern- 
ment.  By  thefe  means,  as  the  people  were  ex- 
tremely numerous  in  the  centuries  of.  the  infes* 
rior  clafles,  their  quota  of  the  tax  was  prppofi- 
tionably  fmalL  It  cannot  be  doubted  bin:  this 
partial  exemption  from  taxes  was  greatly  pleaf* 
ing  to  the  populace,  but  they  little  confidered 
that  they  were  to  purchafc .  it  at  the  expence  o£ 
their  former  power.  For  it  was  but  rcafonable> 
that  as  the  fenators  and  the  rich  furnifhed  moft 
to  the  neceffities  of.  the  ftate,  they  fhould  alfo 
have  a  proportionable  influence  in  managing 
its  concerns.  Accordingly,  as  they  paid  their 
taxes  by  centuries,  he  inftituted,  that  they 
fhould  give  their  votes  in  all  public  tranfac- 
tipns^  by  centuries  alfo.    In  former  delibera* 
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tions  each  citizen  gave  his  fulFrage  fingly,  and 
the  <  numbers  of  the  poor  always  carried  it 
agaipft.the  power  of  xhe  rich ;  but  by  the  re* 
gjalatiqn$  of  ServiuSy  the  fenate  conlifting  of  a 
gre^r  Dumber ^pf  centuries  than  all  the  other 
daffes  piit  together,  now  entirely  out-weighed  ^ 
them  in  every,  cpntention.  The  plebeians  in 
this  manner  were  left  but  the  fhadow  of  au* 
thority,  with  which  however,  for  fome  ages^ 
they  Teemed  fufficiently  contented,  until'  the 
encreafing  luxury  of  the  times  taught,  one  A^e 
the  9il;K>fe  empower,  and  the  other,  a  pride  that 
difilained  fubordination. 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  cncreafe  or  decay  of 
his  fubjeds  and  their  fortunes,  he  inftituted 
another  regulation  which  he  called  a  luflrum. 
By  this  all  the  citizens  were  to  aflemble  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  in  complete  armour,  and  in 
their  rcfpe<5tive  clafles,  once  in  five  years,  and 
there  to  give  an  exaft  account  of  their  families 
and  fortune.  He  permitted  flaves  alfo  to  be 
fet  free  by  their  mafters,  and  caufcd  fuch  as 
were  thus  manumitted,  to  be  diflributed  among 
the  lower  clafles  of  the  city. 

The  king  having  enjoyed  a  long  reign,  thus 
fpent  in  fettling  the  domeftic  policy  of  the 
ftatc,  and  alfo  not  unattentive  to  foreign  con- 
cerns, for  he  overthrew  the  Etrurians  in  many 
batdcs,  and  triumphed  over  them  three  feveral 
times,  conceived  rcafonablc  liopes  of  concluding 
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It  tt^ith  tranquility  and  eafe.  Servius  had  evtA 
thoughts  of  Uyiiigdown  hi&  power,  and  having 
formed  the  kingdom  into  a.republick^  to  retire 
iiito  obtcurity  ;  but  fb  generous  a  defiga  was 
fruftr^ted  ere  it  ^ouM  be  put  in  execution. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign^  to  iecure  his 
Ihrottt  by  every  precaution,  he  had  married 
his  two  daughters  t6  the  two  gmnd^ibns  ^f" 
Tarquii) )  and,  as  he  knew  that  die  women 
W€re  of  oppofite  difpofidons,  as  well  as  their 
intended  hufbands,  he  reicdved  to  cpdft  their 
lemperd,  by  giving  tach  to  him  of  a  cohtrary 
turn  of  temper ;  her  that  mtbs  meek  and  gently 
to  him  that  was  bold  itid  furious ;  her  that  was 
ungovernabfe  and  prdud,  to  him  that  Mi^as  r6* 
markable  for  a  contrary  charaSxfr :  by  this  h^ 
fuppdfed,  that  each  would  corred  the  &iling^ 
aof  the  ocher,  and  that  the  mixture  would  be 
produdivc  only  of  concord.  The  evint  how*« 
ever  proved  otherwifc.  Lucius,  his  haughty 
fon-in-law,  fbon  grew  difpleafed  with  the  m^fe. 
nefs  of  his  confort,  and  placed  his  whole  afiet- 
tions  upon  Tullia,  his  brother's  wife^  Who  an- 
fwered  his  paflion  with  fympathetic  ardour.  A;s 
their  wiflies  were  ungovernable,  they  fo&A  rc- 
folved  to  break  through  every  reftraint  that 
offered  to  prevent  their  union ;  both  under^ 
took  to  murder  their  conforts>  which  they  e^ 
fefi:ed,  and  were  accordingly  foort  after  mar- 
ried, together.     Afiftt  crime  evtr  produces  a 
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iecond  I  ftx>m  ttte  dcftrtlftten  of  their  cohforts, 
tkay  ptbc^dtA  to  cohfptriitg  that  of  the  king. 
They  feegan  by  rt}ft6;gfiMaibrii  agarrtft  him,  aI-» 
kdgh^*  his  illegal  citte  to  the   cfowti^   and 
Luctua  by  diumkig  it  a^  hi^  ov^n^  as  heir  to 
Tupquifiv     Bm  TuUius,    by   his    prudetice 
add  gwat  ffjoderatiOA,  dtfeatfed  this  defigti  in 
the  outfec,  comkig  <^  with*  gftat  honour  both 
with  dhe  fen&t^  and'  f^eople,   which  brought 
Luci«8  to  $,  feigntd  fepentaAce  on  his  fide,  arid 
prodttded  a  real  rrcOnciliartion  on  that  of  th^ 
king;  ;  T^illia  however,  ftill  continuing  to  add 
flame  to  her  hivfband's  ambition,  which  was  al'- 
Tcady  fell  cm  fire,  he  cohtmued  his  intrlgirei 
aflno/ig  the  fenkte,  attachmg  the  old  to  him, 
hy  putting  them  in  mihd  of  their  obligati64)9 
X4^  hifi  fa<»Hy ;  the  youngf,  by  gifts  for  the  pft^ 
fettfj^hi  pr^mifes  of  tliuch  greater  things  upon 
hif;<oa)4ng  to  the  croWn.    At  length,  when  he 
fqfipdjDhem  ripe  for  feconding  his  views,  he 
entered  the  fenate  houfe,  adorned  with  all  the 
enfigns  of  royalty,  and  placing  himfelf  upon 
t;he  throne,  began  to  harangue  th&m  upon  the 
pbfcvirity  of  the  king's  birth,  and  the  injufticc 
of  h{is  tide..   While  he  Was  yet  fpeaking,  Ser* 
viqs  entered,  attended  by  a  few  followers,  and 
feeing  his  throne  thus  rudely  invaded,  offered 
to  pufli  the  ufurper  from  his  feat ;  but  Tarquin 
being  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  threw  the  old 
man  down  the  ftcps  which  led  to  the  throne, 
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and  fome  of  his  adherents  being  infl:ru£led  fat 
that  purpofe,  followed  the  king,  as  he  was 
feebly  atteofipting  to  get  to  the  palace,  and  dif**^ 
patched  him,  throwing  his  body  all  mangled 
and  bleeding,  as  a  public  fpe&acle  into  the 
ftreet.  In  the  mean  time,  Tullia  burning  with 
impatience  for  the  event,  was  informed  of 
what  her  huiband  had  done,  and  refolving  tqiL 
be  among  the  firft  who  fhould  falute  him  as 
monarch,  ordered  her  chariot  to  drive  tO 
the  fcnate-houfe,  where  her  favage  joy  feemed 
to  difguft  every  beholder*  Upon  her  return, 
when  her  charioteer  approached  the  place 
where  the  old  king,  her  father^s  body  lay  ex- 
pofed  and  bloody,  the  man  all  amazed  at  the 
inhuman  fpefltacle,  and  not  willing  to  trample 
upon  it  with  his  horfes  feet,  offered  to  turn  an-« 
other  way,  but  this  only  ferved  to  encreafe  the 
fiercencfe  of  her  anger,  flie  threw  the  footftopl 
at  his  head,  and  ordered  him  to  drive  over  it 
without  deviation. 

This  was  the  end  of  Servius  TuIIius,  a 
princeof  eminent  juftice  and  moderation,  aftei^ 
an  ufeful  and  profperous  reign  of  forty-four 
years.  Tho*  the  dominions  of  Rome  had  beert 
but  little  encreafed  by  him,  yet  they  acquired  d 
liability  under  his  government,  which  far  ex^ 
ceedcd  the  tranfient  fplendor  of  an  extcnfivei 
but  hafty  conqueft. 

CHAP. 
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ft'iilif'ftiie  d^ath  of  Servlus  Tullius  to  the  BaniA-, 
^^ffllciii  df  Tarqufiffliis  SupcrbUs,  the  (Vvcnth  and 
'M  king  oif^^kdffte. 

JL^tJCltJS  Tarcjuirtiusj  afterwards  called  u.Ci 
8Bif)iWJils,  or  the  proud,  hiving  placed  him-  *^^« 
Telf  uj^ii  the  tbrctie,  in  corifequcnce  of  hi^ 
vloKfit  Sttferhptj  was  refolved  to  fuppoft  hii 
digriity  wkh  the  fame  violericc  with  which, 
it  Wai  acquired.  Regardlcfs  of  the  fcnate 
Or  the  pccfj^lfc^s  approbation,  he  fecthed  to 
claim  the  crown  by  an  hereditary  rights  and 
rcfufed  dit  iate  king's  body  inhumation^  undei^ 
pretence  of  his  being  an  ufurper.  All  the  good 
part  cf  mankind  however,  looked  upon  hii  ac 
ceflipn  with  deteftaridn  ind  horror,  and  this  a(5E 
of  inefficient  cruelty  only  fcrved.  to  confirm 
their  haired*  Conlcious  of  this,  he  ordered  all 
fuCh  ^s  he  fufpefted  to  have  been  attadhed  tO 
Servius,  to  be  put  to  deaths  and  fearing  the 
liatyral  confequences  of  his  tyranny,  cncreafcd 
the  guard  round  his  perfon. 

liis  chief  policy  feems  to  have  been  to  keep 
the  people  always  employed  either  in  wars  or 
public  works,  by  which  means  he  diverted 
their  attention  from   his  unlawful  method  of 
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coming  to  the  crown.  With  this  view,  he 
firil  marched  againft  the  Sabines,  who  refufed 
to  pay  him  obedience,  and  foon  reduced  them 
to  fubmiflioii.  He  next  began  a  war  with 
the  Volfci,  which  continued  for  fome  ages 
after,  and  from  thefe  he  took  Suefla  Dometia, 
a  confiderablc  town  about  twenty-fix.  miles 
caft  of  Rome.  The  city  of  the  Gabii  -gave 
him  much  more  trouble,  for  having  attempted 
with  fome  lofs,  to  befiege  it,  he  was  obliged 
to  diredk  his  efforts  by  ftratagcm,  contrary  td 
the  ufual  pra£lice  of  the  Romans.  He  caufed  his 
fon  Sextus  to  counterfeit  defcrtion,  upon  pre- 
tence of  barbarous  ufage  from  his  father,  and 
to  fcek  refuge  among  the  inhabitants  of  thq 
place.  There,  by  artful  complaints  and  ftiidicd 
lamentations,  he  fo  prevailed  upon  the  pity  .of 
the  people,  as  to  be  chofen  their  governor, 
and  foon  after  general  of  their  army.  He  at 
firft,  in  every  engagement,  appeared  fucccfrful, 
till,  at  length,  finding  himfelf  entirely  poffeffcd 
of  the  confidence  of  the  ftate,  he  fcnt  a  trufty 
meffcnger  to  his  father  for  inftruftions.  Tarquin 
made  no  other  anfwer,  than  taking  the  meflen- 
ger  into  the  garden,  and  cutting  down  before 
bim  the  talleft  poppies.  Sextus  readily  under- 
llood  the  meaning  of  this  reply,  and  one  by; 
one,  found  means  of  deltroying  or  removing 
the  principal  men  of  the  city,  ftill  taking  care 
to  confifcatc  their  effcfts  among  the  people. 
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The  charms  of  this  dividend  kept  the  giddj^ 
populace  blind  to  their  approaching  ruin,  till 
they  fouM  themfelves  at  laft,  without  coun-^ 
fellors   or  head^  and   in  the  end^   fell  under 
the  power  of  Xarquin,  without  even  ftriking  sk 
blow.     After  thls^  he  made  a  league  with  the^ 
j£qui,  and  renewed  that  with  the  Etrurians* 
.But  while  he  was  engaged  in  wars  abroa^ 
he  took  care  not  to  fuffer  the  people  to  con- 
tinue in  idlenefs  at  home.    He  undertook  to 
boijd  the  capitoU  the  foundation  of  which  had 
been  laid  in  a  former  reign,  and  an  extraor-^ 
dinary  event  contributed  to  haften  the  execu<* 
tioQ  of  his  defign.  A  woman,  in  Itrange  attire^ 
made  her  appearance  at  Rome,  and  came  to 
the  king,  oJSeriog  to  fell  nine  books,  which 
fee  faid  were  of  her  own   compofing*    Not 
knowing  the  abilities  of  the  feller,  and  that  (he 
was  in  fa£t  one  of  the  celebrated  fybils^  whofe 
prophecies  were  never  found  to  fail^  Tarquin  re- 
fufed  to  buy  them.  Upon  this  ihe  departed,  and 
burning  three  of  her  books,  again  demanded 
the  fame  price  for  the  fix  remaining  i  being  dc- 
fpifcd  as  an  impoftor,  (he  again  departed,  and 
burning  three  more,  returned  with  thofe  re- 
maining, ftill  afking  the  fame  as  at  firfl.    Tar-^ 
quin  furprized  at  the  inconfiftency  of  her  be- 
haviour, confulted  the  augurs,  to  advife  him 
what  to  do.     Thefe  much  blamed  him  for  not 
buying  the  nine,  and  commanded  him  to  buy 
E  2  the 
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the  three  remaining,  at  whatfocvcr  price  fhe 
ftould  denaand.  The  weman,  fey*  the  hifto-^ 
riafi,  after  thus  fcUiBg  and  delivering  the  three 
prophetic  volumes,  arid  adrifing  him  to  have 
a  fpccial  attention  to  what  they  tpntained,  va- 
nifhed  from  before  him,  and  was  never  after 
feen.  Upon  this  he  chofe  proper  perfons  to 
hrep  them,  who,  though  but  two  at  firft,  were 
afterwards  encreafed  to  fifteen,  urider  the 
name  of  quindiecemviri'.  They  were  put  into 
a  ftone  cheft,  and  a  vault  in  the  newly-defigned 
building,  was  thought  the  propercfl!  place  to 
keep  them  in  fafety ;  fo  that  the  work  wem  wt 
with  great  vigour,  and  as  omens  and  procfigfe^ 
were  frequent  in  this  ignorant  age,  in  digging 
the  foundations,  a  man's  head,  named  Tblte, 
was  found,  which,  thoogh  he  was  many  yedrs 
dead,  ftill  bled  afrefh,  as  if  he  had  beeii  bM 
ftewly  flain.  This  gave  the  buiWing  the  name 
of  capitol  (caput  Toll.)  It  was  tw^hu^ndred 
ieet  long,  two  hundred  high,  and  almbft  as 
many  broad,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  in  chief,  but 
containing  two  temples  more,  under  the  fef»e 
roof,  dedicated  to  Juno  and  Minerva,  A  ftruc- 
ture  fo  magnificent,  was  in  fome  meafore*  an 
indication  of  the  encreafe  of  arts  in  Rome,  not 
feft  than  of  the  piety  of  the  people. 

However,  the  time  now  began  to  approach, 
in  which  the  people  were  to  be  freed  from  a 
tyranty  who,  day  after  day,  made. new  vidtims 


among. 
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among  them.  Having  been  tiow  for  firnr  yearg 
together  employed    in    buiiding  the  capitoU 
they  began  at  laft  to  wi(h  for  fomething  new 
to  ;«ngage  them,  wherefore  Tarquin,  to  fatisfy 
tb^ir  wiihes».  proclaimed  War  againft  the  Rutulit 
upon  a  frivolous  pretence  of  their  having  en- 
tftrtaun^  fome  malefaAors  whom  h^  had  ba- 
mfh^dy  and  inveftcd  their  chief  city  Ardea, 
wbichlay    about  iixteen   miks  from  Rome. 
While  the  army  was   encamped    before   this 
place,  the  king's  fon  Sextus,  with  Collatinus, 
a  noble  Roman,  and  ifbme  others,  fat  in  a  tenc 
^Irinking  together  :  the  difcourfe  happening  to 
turn  upcm  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  their  wfves, 
^ach  maa  prailing  his  own,  Collatinus  offered 
to  decide  the  difpute,  by  putting  it  to  an  im- 
mediate trial,   whofe  wife  fhould  be   found 
pofieft  of  the  greateft  beauty  and  moft  fedu*- 
loufly  employed,  at  that  very   hour.     Being 
belted  with  wine,  the  propofal  was  relifhcd  by 
^hc  whofe  company,  and  taking  horfe  withoui: 
delay,  they  polled  to  Rome,  though  the  night 
was  already  pretty  far  advanced.     Here  they 
feund  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Collatinus,  not 
like  the  other  women  of  the  age,  fpending  the 
time  in  eafe  and  luxury,  but  fpinning  in  the 
midft  of  her  maids,  and  chearfully  portioning 
out  their  talks.     Her  modeft  beauty,  and  the 
cafy  reception  fhe  gave  her  hufband  and  his 
friends,  fo  charmed  them  all,*  that  they  unani- 
E  3  moufly 
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moufly  gave  her  the  preference,  and  Sextut 
was  fo  much  inflamed,  that  nothing  but  enjoy- 
ment could  fatisfy  his  paffion. 

He  went  therefore  from  the  camp  to  vifit  her 
privately  a  few  days  after,  and  received  the 
fame  kind  reception  which  he  had  met  with 
before.  As  his  intentions  were  not  fufpcfted, 
Lucretia  fate  with  him  at  fupper,  and  ordered 
a  chamber  to  be  got  r<eady  for  hini  in  the  houfe. 
Midnight  was  the  time  in  which  this  ruffian 
thought  it  fafeft  to  put  his  deligns  in  execution. 
Having  found  means  to  convey  himfclf  into 
her  chamber,  l^t  approached  her  bed-fide  with 
a  drawn  fword,  and  rudely  kying  his  band 
upon  her  bofom,  threatened,  her  with  inffant 
death  if  (be  offered  to  refill  his  palfion.  Lu« 
cretia  affrighted  out  of  her  flcep,  and  feeing 
death  fo  near,  was  hewever,  inexorable  to  his 
dcfire,  till  being  told,  that  if  ftie  would  pot 
yield,  he  would  firft  kill  her,  and  then  laying 
hie  own  flavc  dead  by  her  fide,  he  would  rc^ 
port,  that  he  had  killed  them  thus  in  the  a£t  of 
adultery.  The  terror  of  infamy  atchieved  what 
that  of  death  could  not  obtain  j  (he  confented 
to  his  defire,  and  the  next  morning  he  returned 
to  the  camp,  exulting  in  his  brutal  viftory.  la 
the  mean  time,  Lucretia,  detefting  the  light, 
and  refolving  not  to  pardon  herfelf  for  the 
crime  of  another,  fent  for  her  hufband  Colla- 
tinus,  and  for  Spurius  her  father,  to  come  to 

her. 
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hq^^^  an  indelible  difgrace  had  befallen  the 
family.    Thefc  inftantly  obeyed  the  fummons,. 
bringing  with  them  Valerius,  a  kinfman  of  her 
father's,  and  Junius  Brutus,  a  reputed  ideot, 
wbofe  father  Tarquin  had  murdered,  and  who 
had  accidentally  met  the  mciflcnger  by  the  way/ 
Their  arrival  only  ferved  to  encreafe  Lucretia*^ 
poignant  anguifh ;  they  found  her  in  a  (lace  o^ 
ilcadfaft  defperation,  and  vainly  attempted  to 
giv^  her  relief.     "  No,  (faid  (he)  never  (hall  { 
**  fiiid  any  thing  worth  living  for  in  this  life,' 
^*  after  having  loft  my  honour.     You  fee,  my^ 
•*'Cotiatinus,  a  polluted  wretch  before  you,  one 
**  "Wh^c  peHon  has  been  the  fpoil  of  another,' 
*'  but  whofeaffcftions  were  never  eftranged 
^  from  you.     Sextus,   under  the  pretended 
*•  veil  of  friendfliip,  has  this  night  forced  froni 
•*  me  that  treafure,  which  death  only  can  re- 
•*  (lore  1  but  if  you  have  the  hearts  of  men, 
•*  remember  to  avenge  my  caufe,  and  let  pof- 
♦*  terity  know,  that  (he  who  has  loft  her  virtue, 
»*  had  only  death  for  her  beft  confolation,"  So 
faying,  (he  drew  a  poignard  from  beneath  her 
robe,  and  inftantly  plunging  it  in  her  bofom,  ex- 
fpired  without  a  groan.  The  whole  company  re- 
mained for  fome  time  fixed  in  forrow,  pity  and 
indignation  ^  Spurius  and  Cpllatinus  at  length 
gave  a  vent  to  their  grief  in  tears,  but  Brutus 
drawing  the  poignard  reeking  from  Lucretia's> 
WOiUidy   ami  lifting    it  up  towards  Heaven^ 
.  £  4  !*  B« 
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^  Be  witnefs  ye  Gods^  he  cried,  that  from  thti 
^'  fDoment  I  proclaim  myfclf  the.  avenger  of 
^^  the  chafte  Lucretia's  caufe :  from  this  mcH 
^'  ment  I  profefs  myfctf  the  coemy  of  Tarquin, 
V  ^nd  his  loljtful  hou(e :  from  hfencefdrthihaU 
*^  this  life,  while  life  continues,  be  employed 
^^  in  opppfition  to  tyranny,  and  for  the  happi- 
^'  nefs  and  freedom  of  my  n^uch  loved  country/' 
A  i\ew.  amazement  ieij^ed  the  hearers,  to  &i4 
ixim,  whom  they  had  heretofore  ^onfidered  t^ 
^n  ideot,  now  appearing  in  his  real  ch^raAer^ 
the  friend  of  juftipe,  and  pf  Rotpe«.  I^e  tpl4 
them  that  tears  and  lamentations;  were,  V9^ 
manly,  when  vengeance  called  fo  loud, .  9X^ 
delivering  the  poignard  to  the  reft,  impofed:tb({| 
lame  oath  upon  them,  which  he  hirnletf  lis4 
jj^ft  taken.  ,  ...^  -j 

Junius  Brutus  w^s  the  fon  of  ^rcus  Juniua^ 
^  noble  Roman,  who  wa&  married  to  the  4^g^ 
ter  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  and  for  th«,reafpo^ 
through  a  motjve  of  jealoufy,  was  put  to  deatb 
by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  Junius  Brutus,  thi?.  font 
had  received  an  e)^cellent  education  from  Wl 
father,  and  had  from  nature,  ftrong  f(?nfe,  and. 
an  inflexible  attachment  to  virtue :  hut  perceivt 
ing  that  Tarquin  h^d  privily  murdered  his  fa^ 
ther  and  his  eldeft  brother,  he  cov!nterfeite4 
himfclf  a  fool,  in  order  to  efcape  the  faq:Mv 
danger,  and  thence  obtained  the  furnamc  of 
Brutus,     f  VQy^O  ^bi^Hi'^S  ^^  ^^^y  fC*Jj  ^Cr: 
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fyi&dtbc  man,  ami  havii^  podbfied  fatmrelf  of 
kiB  fftm,  kept  him  te  an  idcot  in  his  houfe, 
mtnif  mith  u  view  of  making  fport  for  his 
(ehi)4r«;  it  kappened  in  a  time  dF  threatened 
dn^^  'that*  BrutQS  was  fent  with  Tarquin's 
k^  >(bii$f  »  ooiifult  tbe  coracle,  upon  the  me* 
tbqdlr'ieaiipeditnt  to  aTcrt  the  calainicjr.  The 
fbasmtM  pteafed  wMi  his  company,  and  laughed 
tefteJliaiiofierhia  ftaifac  the  (brine  of  Apollo. 
Wfaidi 'howCTfir,  was  a  much  more  valuable 
^ti&Mr  to  tbe  god,  than  theirs,  as  it  had  been 
Me  I10UOW,  and  then  filled  with  gold.  The 
)roiing  wen,  mfter  eJcecuting  their  father's  com* 
mands^'  next  enquired  of  the  oracle,  which  of 
tbem  fiiould  be  king  of  Rome;  to  which  i^ 
was  MfVered,  that  he  who  ihouid  firft  kifs  his 
mother,  fhould  gain  the  kingdom.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  they  both  refolved  to  kifs  their 
mother  at  the  fame  time,  and  thus  reign  toge- 
ther^ '  Brutus  however  who  dived  into,  the  real 
meaning  of  the  oracle,  as  foon  as  they  were 
atiived  in  Ifely,  pretended  accidentally  to  fall 
dowiH  and  kiffing  the  earth,  faiuted  her,  which 
he-confidered  as  the  general  parent  of  all. 
From  that  time,  he  conceived  hopes  of  being 
the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  chacing  the 
tyrant'  Tarquih  and  his  whole  family  from 
Rome. 

Brutus  having  now  the  faircft  opportunity  of 
ridding  bi^  country^  of  a  tyrant,  that  had  long 

haraffcd 
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harra£&d  it  with  impunity,  procured  with  alt 
expedition  the  gates  of  die  city  to  beihut,  tilt 
fuch  time  as  the  people  would  be  aflembled, 
and  a  public  decree  for  Tarquin's  banifhment 
ihould  be  attempted.  Accordingly,'  he  .caufed 
Lucretia's  dead  body  to  bC:  brought:  out  to 
view,  and  cxpofcd  in  the  public  foru^r* .  while 
the  citizens, .  who  ran  tumuituoiifly  fixun/all 
quarters  to  fee  it,  were  at  firft  imprefled.  witlv 
pity,  which  foon  after  changed  into  lage  and 
ungovernable  fury :  this  was  the  difpoiidoa 
which  he  had  fo  ofteh  longed  for. in  vain,,  and 
now  therefore  enflaming  their  ardour  by  a 
difplay  of  the  horrid  tranfadlion^  and.ftill.napr^r 
by  the  glorious  hopes  of  future  fjeedom^  bo 
obtained  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  that  Tarqui^ 
'  and  his  family  fhould  be  for  ever  banifhe^ 
from  Rome,  and  that  it  fhould.  be  capital  for 
any  to  plead  for,  or  attempt  his  future  return. 
Tarquin,  in  the  mean  time,  having  heard  ^of 
thcfe  commotions  at  the  army,  flew  with  the 
utmoft  expedition  to  Rome,  in  hopes  to  quell 
and  puniih  the  delinquents ;  but  finding  thtf 
gates  fhut,  and  the  walls  full  of  armed  men^r 
he  prepared  to  return,  filPd  with  indignation; 
to  the  camp :  but  Brutus  had  taken  care  hero* 
alfo  to  prevent  him,  for  expeditioufly  getting 
to  the  army  by  another  road,  he  acquainted  th? 
foldiers  with  what  had  been  done  in  the  city^ 
bow  Lucretia  was  abuied  an(J  fallen,  and  how^ 

the 
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tbe  finate  and  people  had  efpoufed  her  quarrel. 
The  fime  fentiments  of  humanity  which  had 
kl<|)idied  the  citizens,  touched  the  army  alfo. 
They  agreed  to  aft  with  their  friends  at  home, 
iUid%hen  Tarquin  came  back,  they  refufed  to 
admit  him.  Thus  thi»  monarch,  who  had  now 
idgned  twenty -five  years,  being  expelled  his 
kingdom,  went  to 'take  refuge  neith  his  family 
at  Cira,  a  little  city  of  Etruria.  In  the  mean 
^<n^  the  Romaii  army  made  a  truce  with  the 
enemiy,  and  Brutus  was  proclaimed,  deliverer 
0f  the  people. 

Thusendcd  with  Tarquin  the  regal  (late  of 
Konixt^  after  it  had  continued  two  hundred  and 
fbrty^five  years,  and  dill  with  a  gradual,  tho* 
flow  increaie;  Although,  at  the  time  of  Tar- 
qtiihVexpulfion,  the  territory  of  the  Romans 
was  not  above  forty  miles  longj  and  thirty 
broad,  yet  their  government  was  poflefled  of 
that  vigour,  which  bodies  of  a  flow  growth  are 
generally  found  to  enjoy  5  nor  were  they  at  any 
time  matters  of  greater  territory,  than  they  had 
fbrcea  to  keep  in  obedience.  Few  hrftorles  can 
(hew  a  fucceffion  of  kings,  replete  with  more 
virtue  and  moderation,  than  thofe  who  firft  go- 
terned  in  Rome :  it  was  from  their  wife  infti- 
tutions,  that  the  people  feemed  to  acquire  all 
that  courage,  that  piety,  and  that  patriotifm, 
which  afterwards  operated  in  conquering  man- 
kindf  Their  fubjedls  might  have  been  poflefl&d 

of 
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of  all  the  ruftic  fkrcenefs  of  the  i^mes^  indeed* 
but  it  mud  have  been^  oaring  to  (he  cnonarcht 
only,  that  their  very  enemies  reaped  |he  benefit 
of  their  vifix>ries  $  it  tnuft  have  been  the  gene- 
ral's virtue  alone  that  could  proteA  chple  whom 
the  fillers  valour  had  fubdued.  The  Qrecian 
legiflators  had  the  Egyptians,  to  imitafe,  but 
the  Romans  were  placed  in  the  midS:  ot  na* 
tions  far  ipore  barbarous  than  thcmfelvest 
and  all  the  wifdom  of  th^r  monarchs  wa$ 
chiefly  of  their  own  formation*  Hitherto  how* 
ever,  we  only  iee  *the  genius  of  the  natioit 
making  faint  druggies  to  get  free  from  her 
native  ferocity,  obflruded  by  cuftom  at  home, 
and  barbarous  example  abroad ;  yet  ftill  upqih 
particular  occafions,  exerting. a  noblenels  of 
mind,  ilill  aiming  at  imagined  virtue^  aodm^ 
jeftic,  even  in  infancy. 

CHAP.     IX. 


From  the  banifbment  of  Tarquin  to  the  appointment 
of  the  firft  didator. 


T. 


U.  C.       X  H  E    regal  power   being  overthrown,  a 

HS'      form  of  government,  nominally  republican,  was 

fubftitutcd  in  its  room.     The  fenate  however, 

refervcd  by  far  the  greateft  (hare  of  the  autho* 

rity  to  tbemfdves^   and  decorated  their  own 

body 
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l^Qdy  with  ftH  ihi  fy9^^  of  depoTed  monarchjr. 
The  ccDlurics^  of  the  people  chofe  from  among 
the  (eiiators;  inAead  of  a  king,  two  annual  ma* 
gtftratesi,  whom  they  caBed  confulS)  with  power 
equal  to  that  of  the  regal,  and  with  the  fame 
privileges,  and  the  fame  enfigns  of  authorkjr. 
Though  the  Kbcrty  of  the  people  was  buc 
very  little  eticreafcd  by  this  inftitmion,  yet  to 
it  Rome  afterwards,  in  a  great  meafure,  owed 
its  uneqtiaHed  grandeur.  In  the  life  of  a  Icing, 
there  are  many  periods  of  indolence  and  of 
palBon,  that  fcrye  to  divert  him  from  the  pub- 
Kc  good-,  but  in  a  commonwralth,  governed 
by  magiftratcs  annually  chofen,  each  has  no 
rime  to  bfe,  and  to  attain  his  ambition,  all  his 
e^tertions  muft  be  within  the  year.  Hence  it 
is,  that  thofe  magiftrates  were  ever  pcrfuad- 
ing  tp  fomc  new  war,  and  pointing  out  frelh 
enemies  every  day.  The  people  thus  kept  in 
continual  alarms,  attained  a  more  perfeft  know- 
lede  of  the  military  arts,  and  were  better  enabled 
to  adopt  the  improvements  of  the  various  na- 
tions they  were  led  to  engage. 

Brutus,  the  deliveter  of  his  country,  and  Col- 
-latinus,  the  hufband  of  Lucretia,  were  chofen 
firftconfufe  in  Rome.  They  immediately  revived 
the  laws  for  aSembling  the  people,  which  had 
been  difcontipued  during  the  late  tyrant's  reign ; 
but  that  their  newly  accjuired  liberty  ftiould  be 
jpreventcd  from  degenerating  into  licentioufnefs, 

feveral 
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feveral  ofGcers  relative  to  ihe  priefthood  were 
appointed,  and  new  facrificea  ordained. 

This  new  republick  however,  which  feemed 
fo  grateful  to  the  people,  had  like  to  have 
been  deftroyed  in  its  very  commencement.  A 
party  was  formed  in  Rome  in  favour  of  Tar« 
quin.  Some  young  men  of  the  principal  fa- 
milies in  the  flate,  who  had  been  educated  about 
the  king,  and  had  (hared  in  all  the  luxuries 
and  pleafures  of  the  court,  undertook  to  re- 
eftabliih  monarchy.  They  were  dilgufted  with 
the  gloomy  aufterity  of  a  republican  form  of 
government,  in  which  the  laws,  inflexible  and 
fevere,  made  no  diftindions  of  birth,  or  for-^ 
tune.  This  party  fccretly  cncreafcd  every  day, 
and  what  may  create  our  furprize,  the  fons  of 
Brutus  himielf,  and  the  Aquilii,  the  nephews 
of  Coilatinus,  were  among  the  number.  Tar- 
quin,  who  was  informed  of  thefc  intrigues  in 
his  favour,  was  refolved  to  advance  them  by 
every  art  in  his  power,  and  accordingly  fent 
ambafladors  from  Etruria  to  Rome,  under  a 
pretence  of  reclaiming  the  crown,  and  demandr 
ing  the  efFefts  which  he  had  left  behind  hiro, 
but  in  reality,  with  a  deiign  to  give  fpirit  to  his 
fadtion,  and  to  draw  over  to  it  as  many  as  he 
could.  They  accordingly  went  on  with  fucccfs, 
holding  their  private  meetings  at  the  houfe  oiF 
one  of  the  confpirators,  and  already  the  reftora- 
tion  of  the  king,  and  the  death  of  the  confuls  was 

refolved 
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refolved  upon.  Howcvier,  their  trcafon  could  not 
be  Jong  concealed  ;  a  llaveivbo  had  accidentally 
hid  himfelf  in  the  room  where  the  confpirators 
uied  to  afTemble*  overheard  their  converfation» 
and  laid  open  their  whole  defign  to  the  confuls, 
who  gave  orders  to  have  the  confpirators  fe- 
cured  and  brought  before  them,  among  whom 
were  the  fons  of  Brutus.  F^w  fituations  could 
have  been  more  terriUy  affeding  than  this  of  a 
fathcf)  pl^<:ed  as  a  judge  upon  the  life  and  death 
of  his  own  children;  impelled  by  juflice  to 
condemn,  and  by  nature  to  fpare  them-  The 
young  meii  accufed,  pleaded  nothing  for  them* 
felves,  but  with  confcious  guilt,  awaited  their 
fentencein  filenceand  agony.  The  other  judges 
who  were  pre/enc,  felt  all  the  pangs  of  nature; 
Colladnus  wept,  and  Valerius  could  not  reprefa 
the  fentimems  of  plity.  Brutus  alone  feemed 
to  have  loft  all  the  foftnefs  of  humanity,  and 
with  a  ftern  countenance,  and  a  tone  of  voice 
that  marked  his  gloomy  refolution,  demanded  of 
his  fons,  if  they  could  make  any  defence  to  the 
crimes  with  which  they  had  been  charged.  This 
demand  he  made  three  feveral  times,  and  having 
received  no  anfwer,  he  at  length,  turned  himfelf 
to  the  executioner,  now,  cried  he,  it  is  your  part 
10  perform  the  reft  :  thus  faying,  he  again  re- 
fomed  his  feat,  with  an  air  of  determined  ma- 
jefty  ;  nor  could  all  the  fcntiments  of  paternal 
pity,  nor  all  the  imploring  looks  of  the  people, 
:        •  nor 
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nor  yet  the  complaints  of  die  ydm^  mM|  wtMl 
were  preparing  for  execution^  tltset.  the  cenor  o^ 
his  refolution.  The  executioners  having  ftvipptd 
them  naked^  and  then  whif^itd  them  with  rod^ 
prefently  after  beheaded  them  ;  Bracus  all  thtf 
time  beholding  the  croel  fpaftacle  with  a  &tsldf 
look  and  unaltered  countenaiKe^  while  ihtf 
multitude  gazed  on  with  all  the  lenfatfOns  of 
pity,  terror  and  admiration* 

The  conftancy  of  Brutus^  during  the  encu*^ 
tion  of  his  two  fons,  fcrved  gready  to  eitcreafe 
his  authority  in  Rome ;  but  the  lenity  of  his 
colleague  CoUatimis,  was  conlidered  in  a  very 
different  light :  his  having  attempted  to  favd 
the  Vitellit,  his  nephews^  rendered  him  fuf- 
pefted  to  the  citizens  ;  he  was  dceordingly  de- 
pofed  from  the  confulfhip,  and  banifbed  Romef 
and  Valerius,  afterwards  furnamed  Publicola^ 
from  his  regard  to  the  people,  was  eleAed 
conful  in  his  room. 

All  Tarquin's  hopes  of  an  infurreftion  in  thd 
city  in  his  favour  being  thus  overthrown,  hd 
was  now  refolved  to  force  himfelf  upon  his 
former  throne  by  foreign  affiftance,  and  to  that 
end  prevailed  upon  the  Veians  to  aflfift  him^ 
and  with  a  confiderablc  army  advanced  towards 
Rome. 
U.  C.  The  confuls  were  not  remifs  in  preparations 
246*  to  oppofe  him.  Valerius  commanding  the  foot^ 
and  Brutus  being  appointed  to  head  the  cavalry* 

wept 
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y^to6t  totne^c  him  on  the  Roman  borders*^ 
Arufft  the  ion  of  Tarquin,  who  commanded 
thtctvzity  for  his  father,  feeing  Brutus  at  a 
diftance,  was  refolved,  by  bne  great  attempt, 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  day,  before  the  en- 
gaging of  the  armies,  wherefore  fpurring  on  his 
hotfe,  he  made  toward  him  with  ungovernable 
fury.  Brutus,  who  perceived  his  approach, 
fingledout  from  the  ranks  to  meet  him,  and 
and  both  met  with  fuch  rage,  that  eager  only 
10  af&il,  and  thoughtlefs  of  defending,  they 
both  fell  dead  upon  the  field  together.  A 
bloody  battle  enfued,  with  equal  (laughter  on 
both  fides;  but  the  Romans  remaining  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  field  of  battle,  claimed  the  vic- 
tory*  in  cbn/cquence  of  which,  Valerius  return- 
ed in  triumph  to  Rome* 

Brutus  being  thus  removed  without  having 
compleated  his  year,  Valerius  continued  for 
Ibme  time  to  enjoy  the  dignity  without  a  col- 
league, which  excited  the  jealoufies  of  the 
peopk,  who  were  apprehenfive  that  he  had 
thoughts  of  afpiring  to  the  crown.  A  palace 
which  he  had  buih  with  feme  magnificence, 
upon  an  eminence,  augmented  thefe  lufpicions, 
and  it  was  reported,  that  he  had  intentions  of 
converting  it  into  a  fortrefs,  in  order  to  awe 
the  city.  Valerius  however,  foon  quieted  their 
fears,  by  ordering  his  palace  to  be  pulled  down, 
and  to  (hew  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  made 
Vol,  I.  F  fcvcr^l 
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Ifcveral  laws,  abridging  the  power  of  the  fenatCy 
and  extending  that  of  the  people.  By  one,  he 
allowed  an  appeal  from  the  confuls  to  the 
people ;  by  another,  he  made  it  death  for  any 
man  to  aflfume  the  office  of  magiftrate  without 
the  people's  confent;  a  third  gave  power  to  any 
man  to  kill  the  perfon,  unheard,  who  afibded 
the  fupreme  power^  if  he  could  demonftrate 
the  crime.  He  alfo  appointed  queftofs,  or 
treafurers,  who  were  to  have  the  management 
of  the  government's  money,  and  the  care  of 
accommodating  ambafikdors*  Still  more  to  in- 
gratiate himfelf  with  the  public,  he  ordered  the 
xods  which  the  liftors  carried,  to  be  feparated 
from  the  axes,  intimating  thereby,  that  the 
power  of  capitally  punilhing  lay  no  longer  in 
the  confuls,  but  the  people.  Having  thus  fa* 
tisfied  their  fcruples,  he  chofe  Lucretius,  the 
father  of  Lueretia,  for  his  colleague  in  the  con- 
fulfhip.  Dying  a  (hort  time  after,  he  was 
fucceeded  by  Horatius,  and  the  time  of  annual 
eleftion  coming  on  foon  after,  Valerius  was 
chofen  a  fecond  time,  and  with  him  Lucretius^ 
who  numbered  the  people.  They  were  found 
to  amount  to  an  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand^ 
befides  widows  and  orphans. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tarquin,  no  way  intimi- 
dated by  his  misfortunes,  ftill  formed  alliances 
to  affift  him  in  regaining  the  crown,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  Porfenna,  one  of  the  kings  of  Etru- 
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Ha,  to  cfpoufe  his  caufe,  and  in  pcrfon  under* 
take  bis  quarrel.     This  prince,  equally  noted 
for  courage  and  conduft,  marched  direftly  to 
Rome  with  a  numerous  army,  and  laid  fiege  to 
the  city,  while  the  terror  of  his  name  and  his 
arms  fiU'd  all  ranics  of  people  with  difmay.  The 
fenate,  in  this  exigence,  did  all  that  prudence 
could  fugged,  both  to  quiet  the  fears,  and  fa* 
tisfj^  the  wants  of  the  people.     They  ordered, 
that  the  populace  Ihould  pay  no  taxes  to  the 
.ftatc,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  al- 
ledging,  that  they  did  enough  in    educating 
children  to  defend  it.  Still  more,  they  purchafed 
corn  over  various  parts  of  Campania,  and  had 
it  brought  to  Rome,  to  be  diftributed  at  a  low 
price  to  the  people.    Thcfe  indulgences  linked 
the  orders  of  the  ftate  fo  firmly  together,  that 
every  citizen  fecmcd    refolved    to  defend  his 
country  to  the  laft,  and  fave  Rome,  or  expire 
in  its  ruins.    The  fiege  however  was  carried  on 
with  vigour  :  a  furious  attack  was  made  upon 
the  place :    the  two  confuls  oppofed  in  vain, 
and  were  carried  off  wounded  from  the  field  ; 
while  the  Romans  flying  in  great  conftcrnation, 
were  purfued  by  the  enemy  to  the  bridge,  over 
which,  both  viftors  and  vanquifhed  were  about 
to  enter  the  city  in  the  confufion.     All  now 
appeared  loft  and  over,  when  Horatius  Codes, 
who  had  been  placed  there  as  centinci  to  defend 
it,  oppofed  himfelf  to  the  torrent  of  the  enemy, 
F  2  and 
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and  afiifted  only  by  two  more,  for  fome  time 
fuftained  the  whole  fury  of  the  affault,  till  the 
bridge  was  broken  down  behind  him ;  when, 
plunging  with  his  arms  into  the  torrent  of  the 
Tyber,  he  fwam  back  viftorious  to  his  fellow- 
Ibldiers. 

Still  however,  Porfcnna  was  determined  upon 
taking  the  city,  and  though  five  hundred  of 
his  men  were  flain  in  a  fally  of  the  Romans, 
he  reduced  it  to  thegreatefl  ftraights,  and  turn- 
ing the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  refolved  to  take 
it  by  famine.  The  diftrefs  of  the  befieged  foon 
began  to  be  infufFerable,  and  all  things  feemed 
to  threaten  a '  fpeedy  furrender,  when  another 
adb  of  fierce  bravery,  ftill  fuperior  to  that 
which  had  faved  the  city  before,  again  procured 
its  fafety  and  freedom. 

Mutius,  a  youth  of  undaunted  bravery,  was 
refolved  to  rid  his  country  of  an  enemy,  that  fo 
forely  continued  to  opprefs  it  5  and  for  this 
purpofe,  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  an  Etrurian 
peafant,  entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  re- 
folved to  die  or  to  kill  the  king.  With  this 
refolution  he  made  up  to  the  place  where  Por- 
fenna  was  paying  his  troops,  with  a  fecretary 
by  his  fide ;  but  miflaking  the  latter  for  the 
king,  he  ftabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  was 
immediately  apprehended,  and  brought  back  to 
the  royal  prefence.  Upon  Porfenna*s  demand- 
ing who  he  was,  and  the  caufe  of  fo  heinous  an 
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aftion,  Mutius,  without  rcferve,  informed 
him  of  his  country  and  his  defign,  and  at  the 
fame  time  thrulting  his  right  hand  into  a  fire 
that  burnt  upon  an  altar  before  him,  "  You 
**  fee,**  cried  he,  "  how  little  I  regard  the  fc- 
**  vcreft  punifhment  your  cruelty  can  inflict 
"  upon  me.  A  Roman  knows  not  only  how 
**  to  a<ft,"  but  to  fuffer :  I  am  not  the  only 
"  perfon  you  have  to  fear,  three  hundred  of 
•*  the  Roman  youth,  like  me,  have  confpired 
**  your  dcftrudtion,  therefore  prepare  for  their 
**  attempts.**  Poifenna  amazed  at  fo  much  in- 
trepidity, had  too  noble  a  mind  not  to  ac- 
knowledge merit  though  found  in  an  enemy, 
he  therefore  ordered  him  to  be  fafely  con- 
duced back  to  Rome,  and  offered  the  befieg- 
cd  conditions  of  peace.  Thefe  were  readily 
accepted  on  their  fide,  being  neither  hard  nor 
difgraceful,  except  that  twenty  hoftages  were 
demanded,  ten  young  men,  and  as  many  vir- 
gins of  the  befl  families  in  Rome.  But  even 
in  this  inftance  alfo,  as  if  the  gentler  fex 
were  refolved  to  be  fharers  in  the  defperate 
valour  of  the  times,  Clelia,  one  of  the  hof- 
tages efcaping  from  her  guards,  and  pointing 
out  the  way  to  the  refl  of  her  female  compa- 
nions, fwam  over  the  Tyber  on  horfeback, 
aroidft  fhowcrs  of  darts  from  the  enemy,  and 
prefented  herfelf  to  the  conful.  This  magiflrate 
however,  fearing  the  confequenccs  of  detaining 
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her,  had  her  fent  back  j  upon  which,  Porfenna, 
not  to  be  out-done  in  generofuy,  not  only  gave 
birr  liberty,  but  permitted  her  to  chufe  fuch  of 
the  hoftages,  of  tjie  oppofite  fex,  as  (he  fliould 
think  fit  to  attend  her.  On  her  part,^  flie,  with 
all  the  modefty  of  a  Roman  virgin,  chofc  only 
fuch  as  were  under  fourteen,  alledging,  that 
their  tender  age  was  leaft  capable  of  fuftaining 
the  rigours  of  flayery. 

Little  remarkable  happened  after  this  for 
about  five  years,  if  we  except  two  or  three 
viftories  obtained  over  the  Sabines,  who  were 
obliged  to  purchafe  a  peace,  and  over  whom 
the  confuls  obtained  two  triumphs,  and  the 
firft  ovation  that  had  been  feen  in  Rome, 
which  differed  from  a  triumph  in  thefe  refpefts, 
that  in  an  ovation,  the  general  entered  the  city 
on  foot,  and  not  as  in  the  other  cafe  in  a  cha- 
riot ;  that  he  was  met  only  by  the  knights  and 
patricians,  and  not  by  the  fenators  in  theic 
robes ;  that  his  drefs  wa§  lefs  magnificent,  and 
that  his  crown,  inftead  of  being  of  lawrel,  was 
niade  only  of  myrtle.  Pofthumius,  who  over- 
came the  Sabines,  was  the  firft  who  was  de- 
creed this  leffer  kind  of  triumph,  becaufe  his 
fuccefs  was  not  obtained  but  at  the  expence  of ' 
a  former  defeat.  Some  other  viftories  followed^ 
but  we  will  not  dilate  upon  thefe  fmall  advan^. 
tages,  which  though  they  contributed  to  extend 
the  empire,  are  at  prefent  attended  neither*, 
with  curiofity  nor  inftrudtion., 
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Tanjuin,  though  often  difappointed,  was 
{till  unfubdued  and  unlhaken.  By  means  of 
his  fbn-in-law  Manilius,  he  ftirred  up  the  La- 
tins to  efpoufe  his  intereft,  and  took  the  moil 
convenient  opportunity,  when  the  plebeians 
and  fenators  were  divided  amongft  each  other, 
tp  make  head  againft  Rome.  After  having 
gnited  twenty-four  towns  in  his  confedracy 
abroad,  he,  by  large  bribes,  found  means  to 
win  over  a  very  powerful  party  of  the  poorer 
fort  of  citizens  from  their  new  government, 
who  alfo  had  many  real  caufes  of  difcontent  to 
difguCt  them,  and  to  which  they  foon  after 
gave  vent. 

The  Romans,  undef  their  kings,  had  only  U.  C. 
two  ways  of  fubfifting,  by  agriculture  and  by  *5S- 
plunder;  they  lived  either  by  labouring  thejr 
own  lands,  or  by  reaping  the  harvefts  which 
had  been  fown  by  their  enemies.  Soon  how^ 
ever,  after  the  extinftion  of  royalty,  the  fe- 
nators and  patricians,  who  were  in  cffeft  fo- 
vereigns  of  the  country,  appropriated  to  them- 
felves  the  greateft  part  of  the  laads  which 
were  the  rights  of  conqueft,  and  infenfibly  ex- 
tended their  own  pofleflions  at  the  expence  of 
the  public.  In  vain  the  foldier  fought  to  enlarge 
the  limits  of  the  dominions  of  Rome,  the  great 
came  in  and  fliared  the  fruit  of  his  labour, 
iho*  they  had  no  participation  in  the  danger. 
F  4  The 
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The  poverty  of  the  foldier  by  thcfc  means^. 
obliged  him  to  borrow  money  upoQ  ufury,  and 
9S  chat  was  exorbitant,  it  only  ferved  to  encreaie 
his  wrctchedncft.  The  laws  alfo  of  Rome  per- 
mitted t^e  creditor  to  feize  the  perfon  of  the 
infolvent  debtor,  and  to  employ  him  as  a  flave» 
|:ill  the  debt  was  paid :  this  complication  of 
inifery  foon  excited  the  murmurs  of  the  poor, 
till  from  entreaties  to  their  matters,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  menaces.  The  attempt  of  Tarquin 
to  regain  the  crown,  feemed  to  them  a  favour- 
able conjundure  to  regain  thofe  rights,  of  which 
they  had  been  infenfibly  deprived.  When  the 
confuls  therefore  came  to  levy  men  in  order  to 
pppofe  him,  to  their  great  amazement,  all  the 
poor,  and  all  who  were  loaded  with  debt,  re- 
fufed  to  cnlift,  declaring  that  thofe  who  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  peace,  might  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  war,  but  that  for  their  part,  they 
were  wearied  with  expofing  their  lives  for  no- 
thing, or  for  what  was  ftill  worfe,  for  matters 
who  undervalued  their  labours,  and  only  rioted 
ppon  their  diftrefs.  They  acknowledged  no 
city  nor  country,  they  faid,  which  would  not 
give  them  protedion,  and  by  leaving  Rome, 
they  only  left  behind  them  their  miferies,  their 
opprcflbrs  and  their  debts.  They  therefore 
infitted,  that  their  debts  fhould  be  cancelled 
py  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  as  the  only  means  of 
jndqcing  them  to  the  field.     At  firft  the  fenat^ 
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endeavoured  to  appeafe  the  populace  by  gentle 
methods,  but  finding  thefe  unfuccefsfuU  thef 
entered  into  a  ferious  confideration  upon  fo  inv- 
porcant  an  affair.     There  were  fome  for  a  free 
lemitfion  of  all  debts,  as  the  fafcft  and  fecurelt 
method  at  that  jundture.    Others  urged  the 
dangerous  confequences  of  this  condefcenfionj^ 
advifing,  that  onl^  fuch  (hould  be  enlifted,  as! 
thought  fit  to  give  in  their  names,  and  that  the 
fell  Aould  be  treated  with  contempt.  At  length 
thcf  came  to  a  rcfolution  to  put  off  the  impend-' 
ing  «vil  by  delay,  and  to  publifh  an  order,  that 
no  debtor  fhould  be  moleftcd  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  wan     The  people  however,  to 
ivhom  the  fenate  offered  this  fqfpenfion  as  4 
favour,  refuied  it  with  acrimony  and  contempt," 
They  knew  that  this  was  only  putting  off  that 
grievance,  which  would  foon  fall  upon  them 
with  encreafed  fcverity ;  they  knew  that  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  had  extorted  from  the  le- 
nate  what  they  would  refume  when  their  terrors 
fhould  be  over,  and  therefore  they  flill  perfifted 
in  their  demands.     The  number  of  the  male- 
contents  encreafed  every  hour,   and    many  of 
the  people  who  were  neither  poor  nor  involved 
)n  debt,  entered  into  and  (hared  their  griefs,  . 
either  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  reftitude  of 
their  demands,    or  from    the   natural   diflikc 
which  all  men  have  to  their  fuperiors.     In  thi$ 
pxigencc  therefpre,   the  fcnatc^    \yho  faw  the 
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'  commonwealth  upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  had 
rccourfe  to  an  expedient,  which  though  fuc^ 
ccfsful  for  the  prefent,  in  a  courfe  of  ages  was^ 
fatal  .to  the  republick  of  Rome.  The  confuls 
finding  their  authority  infufficient,  offered  the 
people  to  eleft  a  temporary  magiftrate,  who 
fhould  have  abfolute  power,  not  only  over  all 
ranks  of  ftate,  but  even  over  the  laws  them- 
ielves.  To  this,  the  plebeians,  who  held  the 
fenate  in  abhorrence,  readily  confented„  willing 
to  give  up  their  own  power,  for  the  fake  of 
abridging  that  of  their  fuperiors.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  Largius  was  created  the  6rlt 
Didator  of  Rome,  for  fo  was  this  high  office 
called,  being  nominated  to  it  by  his  colleague 
in  the  confulflbip.  Thus  the  people  who  could 
not  bear  to  hear  the  name  of  king  even  men- 
tioned, readily  fubmitted  to  a  magiftrate  pofTef- 
fed  of  much  greater  poyer :  fo  much  do  the 
names  of  things  midead  us,  and  fo  little  is  any 
fortr\  of  government  irkfome  to  people  when 
It  coincides  with  their  prejudices.  This  was  the 
ftrft  intcrmiflion  of  the  confular  power  about 
ten  years  after  it  had  been  eftabliflied. 
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prom  the  creation  of  the  firft  diSator,  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 


JL/ARGIUS  being  now  created  diftator,  en-  U.  C. 
tcrcd  upon  his  ofBce'furrounded  with  his  liftors  *^^* 
and  all  the  enligns  of  ancient  royalty,  and  feated 
upon  a  throne  in  the  midft  of  the  people,  or- 
dered the  levies  to  be  made,  in  the  manner  of 
the  kidgs  of  Rome.  The  populace  looked  with 
terror  upon  a  magiftrate  whom  they  had  in* 
vefted  with  uncontroulable  power,  and  peace- 
ably went  each  to  range  himfelf  under  his  re* 
ipcdive  flaridard.  The  Latins  being  informed 
of  this  change  in  the  government  of  the  city, 
began  to  lofe  all  the  expeftations  which  they 
bad  conceived  from  its  divifions,  they  accord- 
ingly thought  proper  to  liften  to  an  accommo- 
dation, which  was  propofed  on  the  fide  of 
Rome,  and  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  between 
them  for  a  year.  Largius,  who  had  been  fent 
to  oppofe  the  enemy,  returned  with  his  army 
to  Rome,  and  before  his  fix  months  were  our, 
(the  time  limited  for  this  office)  he  laid  down 
the  diftatorlhip,  with  the  reputation  of  having 
f ^ercjfcd  it  with  blaraelcf3  lenity. 

it 
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It  fcems  however,  that  the  yearenfuing  there 
was  occafion  for  another  didator,  as  we  find 
Pofthumius  invefted  with  that  office,  and  lead- 
ing out  the  Romans  to  profecute  the  war  with 
the  Latins,  upon  expiration  of  the  truce  be- 
tween them.  We  are  told,  that  coming  up 
with  them  near  the  lake  Regillus,  he  gave  them 
a  complete  overthrow,  though  they  were  al- 
moft  double'  his  number,  and  that  fcarce  a 
fourth  of  their  army  efcaped  alive  from  the 
field.  It  would  be  unimproving  however  and 
tedious  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  engage- 
ments of  this  warlike  people,  in  the  infancy  of 
their  empire,  while  yet  they  feem  but  the  tu- 
multuary meetings  of  brave  but  obftinate  men, 
whofe  valour  alone,  rather  than  condud,  de- 
cided the  fortune  of  the  day.  In  this  battle:, 
we  are  particularly  told,  that  the  didtator  cafl: 
one  of  the  enfigns  among  the  enemy,  to  incite 
his  men  to  a  bold  attempt  for  the  recovery  : 
we  are  told  alfo,  that  the  bridles  were  ordered 
to  be  taken  off  the  horfes,  that  they  might 
charge  with  greater  fury.  Generals  who  could 
give  fuch  direftions  might  have  been  bold 
men,  but  very  bad  commanders,  Neverthc-.- 
kfs,  they  fought  againft  an  enemy  more  igno-r 
rant  than  themfelves,  fo  that  the  Latins  ac- 
knowledging their  fuperiority,  implored  a  truce 
once  more,  and  the  didlacor,  after  a  triumph* 
J^id  down  his  authority. 

The 
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The  foldiers  having  now  once  more  returned 
from  the  field  in  triumph,  had  fome  reafon  to 
expedt  a  remiffion  of  their  debts,  and  to  enjoy 
that  fafety  for  themfclves,  which  they  had  pro- 
cured for  the  public.  However,  contrary  to 
their  hopes,  the  courts  of  juftice  were  opened 
againft  them,  and  the  profecution  of  creditors 
revived  with  more  than  former  acrimony.  This 
began  to  excite  frefh  murmurs^  and  the  fenate, 
who  were  fenfible  of  them,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared, chofe  A  ppius  Claudius,  a  man  of  auftere 
manners,  a  firiA  obferver  of  the  laws,  and  of 
unfhaken  intrepidity,  for  one  of  the  confuls 
the  year  cnfuing :  but,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
temper  his  fevcrity,  they  gave  him  for  a  col- 
league, Servilius,  a  man  of  an  humane  and 
gentle  difpofition,  and  as  much  loved  by  the 
populace,  as  Appius  was  hateful  to  them.  When 
the  complaints  of  the  people  therefore  came  to 
be  deliberated  upon,  thefe  two  magiftrates,  as 
it  may  be  fuppofed,  were  entirely  of  oppofite 
opinions.  Servilius  commiferating  the  diftrcffe« 
of  the  poor,  was  for  abolifhing  all  debts,  or 
at  leaft  for  diminiihing  the  intercft  upon  them. 
Appius,  on  the  other  hand,  with  his  natural  fe- 
verity,  infilled  that  the  laws  of  his  country 
Ihould  be  inviolably  obferved,  and  that  lighten- 
ing the  load  from  thofe  who  owed  money,  was 
but  throwing  it  upon  thofe  to  whom  it  was  due. 
That  it  would  be  encouraging  the  extravagant 

and 
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and  the  idle,  at  the  expence  of  the  induftriouft 
and  the  frugal,  and  that  every  tiew  compliance 
from  the  fenate^  would  but  encreafe  the  infolent 
demands  of  the  people. 

The  populace  being  apprized  of  the  different 
opinions  of  their  confuls  concerning  their  com- 
plaints, loaded  Servilius  with  every  mark  of 
gratitude,  while  they  every  where  purfued  Ap- 
pius  with  threats  and  iitiprecations*  They  now 
therefore,  began  to  afiemble'afrefh,  to  hold  fe- 
cret  cabals  by  night,  and  to  meditate  fome  new 
revolution,  when  an  unlooked  for  fpeftacle  of 
diftrefs  rouzed  all  their  paQlons,  and  at  once 
fanned  their  kindling  refentment  into  flame« 

A  Roman  foldier,  who  feemed  in  age,  came 
to  take  refuge  in  the  fnidft  of  the  people,  loaden 
with  chains,  yet  (hewing  in  his  air  the  marks 
of  better  days  :  he  was  covered  with  rags,  his 
face  was  pale  and  wafted  with  famine,  his  beard, 
which  was  long  and  neglcfted^  and  his  hair  in 
wild  diforder,  rendered  his  appearance  ftill  more 
ghaftly.  He  was  known  however,  to  have  once 
performed  gallant  fervices  in  the  field ;  he  fhewed 
the  fears  which  he  had  received  in  battle,  and 
the  marks  of  recent  ftripcs  which  ftill  continu<id 
bleeding.  The  compaffion  of  the  multitude  was 
excited  at  this  fpeftacle,  but  much  more  when 
he  told  them  his  ftory.  Having  borne  arms  in 
the  laft  war  againft  the  Sabines,  his  little  patri- 
mony was  not  only  negleftcd,  but  the  enemy 

had 
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had  plundered  his  fubftance,  and  fct  his  houfe 
on  fire.  He  was  thus  forced  for  fubfiftcncc 
to  contraA  debts,  and  then  obliged  to  fell  his 
inheritance  to  difcharge  them  5  but  a  part 
ftill  remaining  unpaid,  his  unfeeling  creditor 
had  dragged  him  to  prifon,  where  he  was  not 
only  loaded  with  chains,  but  torn  with  the 
whips  of  the  executioner^  who  was  ordered  to 
torment  him.  This  account,  and  his  wounds 
which  were  ftill  frelh,  produced  an  inftanta- 
neous  uproar  among  the  people  :  they  flew  to 
take  revenge  not  only  on  the  delinquent,  but  on 
the  general  body  of  their  opprcfibrs.  Appius 
had  the  fortune  to  procure  fafety  by  flight. 
Servilius  laying  afide  the  marks  of  confular 
power,  threw  himfclf  into  the  midft  of  the 
tumult,  entreated,  flattered,  commanded  them 
to  patience  :  engaged  to  have  their  wrongs  re- 
drefled  by  the  fenate  ;  promiffed  that  he  himfelf 
would  warmly  fupport  their  caufe,  and  in  the 
meantime,  to  convince  them  of  his  good  inten- 
tions, made  proclamation,  that  no  citizen  fhould 
be  arretted  for  debt,  until  the  fenate  ftiould  iflTuc 
further  dircftions.     , 

The  remonftrances  of  Servilius,  for  this  time, 
ferved  in  fome  meafure  to  appeafe  their  mur- 
murs, and  the  fenate  was  going  to  begin  their 
deliberations,  when  word  was  brought,  that  an 
army  of  Volfcians  was  marching  direftly  to- 
wards Rome.  This  was  an  event  which  the 
J  people 
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people  had  wifhed  with  the  mod  ardent  expedla^ 
cion,  and  they  now  relblved  to  let  the  nobles  fecf 
how  little  the  power  of  the  rich  avails,  when  un- 
fupported  by  the  ftrength  of  the  multitude. 
Accordingly,  when  the  levy  came  to  be  made 
for  foldiers,  they  unanimoufly  refufed  to  enKfl:^ 
while  thofe  who  had  been  imprifoned  for  debt, 
(hewing  their  chains,  ?  .<td  with  an  infulting 
fmile,  whether  thefe  were  the  weapons  with 
which  they  were  t    face  the  enemy. 

Rome,  in  this  date  of  anarchy  within,  and  of 
threatened  invafion  from  without,  was  upon  the 
brink  of  ruin,  when  Servilius,  who,  as  conful, 
was  to  command  the  army,  once  more  renewed 
bis  entreaties  with  the  people,  not  to  defert  him 
in  this  exigence.  To  footh  them  ftill  more,  he 
iflfued  a  new  edift,  that  no  citizen  fhould  be 
imprifoned  during  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
and  afTured  them,  that  upon  their  return,  they 
(hould  have  plenary  redrefs.  By  thefe  promifes, 
as  well  as  by  the  aflfeftion  which  the  people 
had  to  his  perfon,  he  once  more  prevailed.  The 
citizens  came  in  crowds  to  enrol  themfelves 
under  his  command  ;  he  led  them  to  meet  the 
enemy,  and  gained  a  compleat  viftory.  But 
of  all  thofe  who  (hewed  their  courage  in  the 
engagement,  the  debtors  and  former  malecon-* 
tents  were  the  moft  confpicuous.  Servilius,  to  rc- 
compcnce  their  bravery,  gave  them  the  plunder 
of  the  enemies  camp,  without  rcferving,  as  was 

ufualf 
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uiiutfy  aoy  part  of  it  to  the  treafury ;  and  this 
periiaps  was  the  caufe  which  induced  the  fenace 
upoahis  return  to  refufe  him  the  honours  of  a 
triumph. 

No  fooner  were  the  terrors  of  the  enemy  re- 
moved, but  the  former  cruelties  began  afrefli» 
Appius,  ftill  fierce  and  uncomplying^  again  au«^ 
thorized  creditors  to  renew  their  rights,  and 
debtors  were  dragged  to  prifon,  and  infulted  as 
before.  In  vain  did  they  implore  the  afliftance 
of  Servilius,  who,  gentle  and  wavering,  deputed 
too  much  of  his  power  to  Appius^  In  vain  did 
they  claim  the  promifes  made  them  by  the  fe*** 
nate,  that  body^  deaf  to  their  cries,  faw  debtors 
purfued  even  into  the  Forum  by  their  merci- 
kfs  maflers,  and  prevented  only  by  the  multi- 
tude from  being  haled  to  prifon.  The  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  llill  more  numerous  than 
that  which  had  been  lately  conquered,  retarded 
the  acrimony  of  their  vengeance.  The  Sabines, 
the  Equi,  and  the  Volfcians,  as  if  willing  to 
fecond  the  views  of  the  people,  again  made  a 
fierce  irruption,  while  the  citizens  refufed  to 
touch  a  weapon,  till  their  grievances  were  re- 
moved. 

Things  being  in  this  dangerous  fituation,  the 
lenate  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  old 
method  of  redrefs,  by  creating  a  diftator.  Ap- 
JHUS,  who  advifed,  the  meafure,  hoped  that  he 
himfelf  fliould  have  been  chofen,  but  the  fenate, 

VOL^.I.  G  ftnfible 
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the  Mons  Sacer,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Anib^* 
within  about  three  miles  from  Rome.  ^ 

Upon  news  of  this  defedion,  the  city  was 
filled  with  tumult  and  confternation ;  thofe  who 
wilbed  well  to  the  army  made  all  the  attempts 
they  could  to  fcafe  the  walls  in  order  to  join  it, 
for  the  gates  were  fhut  by  the  fenate's  direc* 
don.  The  fathers,  who  had  fons  among  the 
mutineers,  reproached  their  degeneracy,  wives 
lamented  the  abfeiice  of  their  hufbands,  and  all 
apprehended  a  civil  war.  The  fenate  was  not 
lels  agitated  than  die  reft :  feme  were  for  vio- 
lent meafures  and  repelling  force  by  force» 
others  were  of  <^miion,  that  gentler  arts  were  to 
be  ufed,  and  that  even  a  vidory  over  fuch  ene- 
mies, would  be  worfe  than  a  defeat.  At  length 
therdbre,  it  was  refolved  to  fend  a  meflenger, 
entreating  the  army  to  return  home  and  dedare 
their  grievances,  promifing  at  the  fame  time  an 
oblivion  of  all  that  had  paiTed.  This  meflage, 
which  in  fad  was  premature  to  be  attended 
with  any  efFcd,  wa3  treated  by  the  army  with 
difdain ;  fo  that  the  fenate  were  now  to  b^n 
afrelh  to  confider  of  the  proper  fteps  to  be 
taken,  and  whether  force  or  condefcenfion  was 
the  wifeft  courfe  to  purfue. 

Accordingly,  after  chufing  new  confuls  (tho* 
not  without  difficulty,  as  none  at  firft  would 
offer  for  the  office)  they  entered  upon  the  de* 
liberation,  with  an  earneftnefs  equal  to  the  im- 
portance 
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portancc  of  the  caufe,  Menenius  Agrippa^ 
one  of  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  the  fenators,  was 
<^  opinion,  that  the  people  were  to  be  com- 
plied with ;  that  the  Roman  Dominions  could 
neither  be  extended  or  preferved  without  them* 
The  late  diftator  Valerius  feconded  his  opinion, 
with  a  warmth  unufual  to  one  of  his  advanced 
age.  He  upbraided  the  Senate  with  their  du* 
plidtf,  and  urged  the  nec^flity  of  letting  the 
people  into  a  fhare  of  thofe  advantages  which 
the  rich  feemed  willing  to  engrofs.  Appius  on 
the  other  hand,  dill  adhering  to  his  principles, 
declaimed  with  great  force  again!):  making  the 
fmalleft  concelGons  to  the  multitude.  He  ob- 
served that  if  they  granted  to  the  people  when 
enemies,  what  they  had  refufed  them  when 
friends,  it  would  be  an  argument  of  their  fears 
and  not  their  juftice.  That  the  young  Patricians 
and  their  clients  were  ftill  able  to  defend  the  city, 
€vejQ  though  its  ungrateful  inhabitants  fhould 
ihink  fit  to  defert  it:  that  the  multitude  never 
knows  where  to  flop  in  its  demands,  and  that 
every  conceffion  would  be  only  produftive  of 
freih  claims  and  louder  importunities.  The  body 
of  the  fenators,  to  whom  chiefly  the  people  were 
debtors,  only  wanted  the  fpecioufnefs  of  fuch 
arguments  to  cover  their  avarice ;  thofe  of  the 
younger  fort  alfo  who  were  flattered  by  the 
orator,  applauded  his  fpeech  with  indecent  zeal. 
The  confuls  therefore,  who  notwithftanding  this 
G  3  Ihew 
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fenflble  that  fo  much  power  in  the  hands  of  oner 
fo  violent  in  the  ufe  of  that  which  he  poflefled, 
would  be  dangerousy  chofe  Marius  Valerius,  aiv 
^  ancient  fenator,  one  mild,  merciful,  much  loved 
by  the  people,  and  defcended  from  the  great 
deliverer,  whofe  name  he  bore.  Valerius,  who 
fecrctly  inclined  to  the  plebeian  party,  chofe- 
Quintus,  the  brother  of  their  great  idol,  SerVi- 
Mas,  for  his  mailer  of  the  horfe,  and  aflfembling: 
the  orders,  affured  them,  that  if  they  would 
£cillbw  him  freely,  their  grievances  ffaould  nor 
only  be  redrefled,  but  their  fortunes  advanced 
by  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy.  He  in  the  mean? 
time  freed  them  from  any  immediate  profeciH 
tions  from  their  creditors,  and  commanded^ 
them  to  follow  him  to  the  field.  There  wa» 
fomething  fb  abfolutc  in  the  office  of  a  diAator, 
and  it  was  fo  much  confidered  by  the  people,, 
that  they  not  only  dreaded  its  refentment,  but 
feemed  to  think  its  promifcs  binding.  They' 
therefore  enrolled  themfelves  at  his  order,  and 
marching  againft  the  enemy,  quickly  reduced 
them  to  obedience,  fuch  lands  as  had  been  takcn^ 
from  them  being  divided  among  the  foldiers. 

Upon  his  return,  the  diftator  requefled  the  fe- 
nate  to  perform  what  he  had  fo  folemnly  pledged 
his  word  to  obtain  •,  but  Appius,  ftill  obftinate, 
refufed  to  comply,  reproaching  him  with  a  mean 
condefcenfion  to  the  multitude,  and  bringing, 
over  the  majority  of  the  fcnatc  to  his  opiniom 

Valerius 
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Valerius^  therefore,  finding  he  was  unable  td 
contend  with  fo  powerful  a  body,  laid  down  bis 
bffice,  alledging  that  it  was  time  for  an  old  matt 
Offev^nty^  as  he  was,  to  think  rathel:  of  eafe 
than  oppoiltioii^ 

The  people  were  now  Inflamed  beyond  all 
bearing  y  they  entered  irito  private  confultations, 
and  formed  a  plan  of  feparating  themfelveft 
from  naafters,  whofe  ptomifts  were  as  oontemp'i^ 
tible^  as  their  tyranny  dreadful.  The  mdft  vio^ 
lent  meafdri!!  are  to  the  multitude  always  th< 
mod  pleaflngi  atid  fotm  had  even  the  bbldneft 
to  talk  of  killing  fuck  a$  wete  obnoicioUs.  The 
fenate  and  llM  confuls  well  knowing  the  eSefts 
of  their  fUry  When  they  fhould  be  difbanded^ 
i^fblved  ftill  to  keep  therh  in  the  field/  under 
pretehcei  that  the  enemy  was  yet  unfubdued^ 
and  preparing  for  new  inVaflons.  In  this  tti-^ 
gence  the  foldiers  were  kt  i  lofs  how  to  a£t  i 
the  military  oath  which  they  had  taken  upon 
lifting,  forbade  their  laying  down  their  arms  ot 
forfaking  their  ftand^rds^  and  yet  their  recent 
injuries  reftrained  them  from  taking  the  field. 
They  fteered  between  both  extremes ;  they  re- 
folved  to  quit  a  city  which  gave  them  nd  fhelter, 
and  to  form  a  new  eftabliftimcnt  without  its 
limits.  They  therefore  removed  their  enfigns, 
changed  their  commanders,  and  under  the  con- 
duft  of  a  plebeian  named  Sicinius  Bellutus, 
they  retired  tq  a  mountain,  from  thence  callc^ 
G  2  the 
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fcnfible  that  fo  much  power  in  the  hands  of  oner 
fo  violent  in  the  ufe  of  that  which  he  poffcflcd, 
would  be  dangerousy  chofe  Marius  Valerius,  an 
"^  ancient  fenator,  one  mild,  merciful,  much  loved 
by  the  people,  and  defcended  from  the  great 
deliverer,  whofe  name  he  bore.  Valerius,  who 
frcrctly  incKned  to  the  plebeian  party,  chofe- 
C^uintus,  the  brother  of  their  great  idol,  Ser^i- 
tius,  for  his  mailer  of  the  horfe,  and  aflfembling: 
the  orders,  affured  them,  that  if  they  would 
follow  him  freely,  their  grievances  ffaould  nor 
only  be  redrefled,  btit  their  fortunes  advanced 
by  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy.  He  in  the  mean^ 
time  freed  them  from  any  immediate  profeciH 
tions  from  their  creditors,  and  commanded 
them  to  follow  him  to  the  field.  There  wa» 
fomething  fo  abfolute  in  the  office  of  a  difbator, 
and  rt  was  fo  much  confidered  by  the  people, 
that  they  not  only  dreaded  its  refentment,  but 
feemed  to  think  its  promifes  binding.  They' 
therefore  enrolled  themfelves  at  his  order,  and 
marching  againft  the  enemy,  quickly  reduced 
them  to  obedience,  fuch  lands  as  had  been  takcn^ 
from  them  being  divided  among  the  foldiers. 

Upon  his  return,  the  diftator  requefted  the  fe- 
nate  to  perform  what  he  had  fo  folemnly  pledged 
his  word  to  obtain  •,  but  Appius,  ftill  obftinate, 
refufed  to  comply,  reproaching  him  with  a  mean 
condefcenfion  to  the  multitude,  and  bringing, 
over  the  majority  of  the  fcnatc  to  his  opinion* 

Va]ei^iu9» 
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Valerius  therefore^  finding  he  was  unable  td 
contend  with  fo  powerful  a  body,  laid  down  bis 
bffice,  alledging  that  it  was  time  for  an  old  matt 
oKcvtntj^  as  he  was,  to  think  rathel:  of  eafe 
than  oppoiltion^ 

The  people  were  now  Inflamed  beyond  all 
bearing  i  they  entered  irito  private  confultations^ 
and  formed  a  plan  of  feparating  themfelveft 
from  naafters,  whofe  promifes  were  as  contempt 
tible^  as.  their  tyranny  dreadful.  The  mdft  vio^ 
lent  meafdt^l  are  to  the  multitude  always  th< 
mod  pleaflngj  afid  fume  had  even  the  bbldnefs 
to  talk  of  killing  fuch  as  wet«  obnoiciotis.  The 
fenate  and  tiM  confuls  well  knowing  the  efFefts 
of  their  fut^  when  they  fliould  be  dilbanded^ 
i^fblved  ftill  to,  keep  theA  in  the  fields  under 
pretehcei  that  the  eneitiy  was  yet  unfubdued^ 
and  preparing  for  new  inVaflons.  In  this  exi-^ 
gence  the  foldiers  were  at  i  lofs  how  to  adt  i 
the  military  oath  which  they  had  taken  upon 
lifting,  forbade  their  laying  down  their  arms  ot 
forfaking  their  ftand^rds^  and  yet  their  recent 
injuries  reftrained  them  from  taking  the  field. 
They  fteered  between  both  extremes ;  they  re- 
folved  to  quit  a  city  which  gave  them  nd  fhelter, 
and  to  form  a  new  eftabliftimcnt  without  its 
limits.  They  therefore  removed  their  enfigns, 
changed  their  commanders,  and  uilder  the  con- 
duft  of  a  plebeian  named  Sicinius  Bellutus, 
they  retired  tq  a  mountain,  from  thence  callc^ 
G  2  thfe 
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fenflble  that  fo  much  power  in  the  hands  of  oner 
fo  violent  in  the  ufe  of  that  which  he  poflefled, 
would  be  dangerousy  chofe  Marius  Valerius,  aiv 
"^  ancient  fcnator,  one  mild,  merciful,  much  loved 
by  the  people,  and  defcended  from  the  great 
deliverer,  whofe  name  he  bore.  Valerius,  who 
fecrctly  incRned  to  the  plebeian  party,  chofe- 
(^uintus,  the  brother  of  their  great  idol,  Ser^i- 
Mas,  for  his  mailer  of  the  horfe,  and  afkmhfmg 
the  orders,  affured  them,  that  if  they  would 
ftlllbw  him  freely,  their  grievances  fhould  not 
only  be  redrefTed,  biit  their  fortunes  advanced 
by  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy.  He  in  the  mea» 
time  freed  them  from  any  immediate  profecu^ 
tions  from  their  creditors,  and  commanded 
them  to  follow  him  to  the  field.  There  wa» 
fomething  fb  abfolute  in  the  office  of  a  difbator, 
and  it  was  fo  much  confidered  by  the  people,^ 
that  they  not  only  dreaded  its  refentment,  but 
feemed  to  think  its  promifcs  binding.  They' 
therefore  enrolled  themfelves  at  his  order,  and 
marching  againft  the  enemy,  quickly  reduced 
them  to  obedience,  fuch  lands  as  had  been  takcn^ 
from  them  being  divided  among  the  foldiers. 

Upon  his  return,  the  diftator  requefted  the  fe* 
nate  to  perform  what  he  had  fo  folemnly  pledged 
his  word  to  obtain  •,  but  Appius,  ftill  obftinate, 
refufed  to  comply,  reproaching  him  with  a  mean 
condefcenfion  to  the  multitude,  and  bringing, 
over  the  majority  of  the  fcnatc  to  his  opinion* 

Va]ei^iu9» 
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Valerius  therefore^  finding  he  was  unable  to 
contend  with  fo  powerful  a  body,  laid  down  his 
bffic^  Pledging  that  it  was  time  for  an  old  man 
oiftvetitjj  as  he  was,  to  think  rathel:  of  eafe 
than  oppoilciod^ 

The  {)eople  were  now  Inflamed  beyond  all 
bearing  y  they  entered  into  private  confuludons, 
and  formed  a  plan  of  fe{$arat]ng  themfelves 
from  naafters^  whole  promifts  were  as  oontemp-^ 
tible^  as;  their  tyranny  dreadful.  The  mdft  vio^ 
lent  meafdr^s  are  to  the  multitude  always  th^ 
mod  pleaflng,  afid  foms  had  even  the  boldnefs 
to  talk  of  killing  fuch  as  were  obtioidous.  The 
fenate  and  th€  confuls  well  knowing  the  efieds 
of  their  fury  when  they  fliould  be  diibanded^ 
fieilblved  ftill  to  keep  them  io  the  field,  under 
preteiicei  that  the  enemy  was  yet  unfubdued^ 
and  preparing  for  new  inVaflons.  In  this  exi- 
gence the  foidiers  were  kt  t  lofs  how  to  a£t  % 
the  military  oath  which  they  had  taken  upon 
lifting,  forbade  their  laying  down  their  arms  of 
ibrfaking  their  ftandardSj  and  yet  their  recent 
injuries  reftrained  thenl  from  taking  rhe  field. 
They  fteered  between  both  extremes  •,  they  re- 
folved  to  quit  a  city  which  gave  them  nd  fhelter, 
and  to  form  a  new  eftabliftimcnt  without  its 
limits.  They  therefore  removed  their  enfigns, 
changed  their  commanders,  and  under  the  con- 
du6t  of  a  plebeian  named  Sicinius  Bellutus, 
they  retired  tq  a  mountain,  from  thence  calle^ 
G  2  the 
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fenfible  that  fo  much  power  in  the  hands  of  one 
fo  violent  in  the  ufe  of  that  which  he  poflfcffcd, 
would  be  dangerousy  chofe  Marius  Valerius,  an^ 
^  ancient  fcnator,  one  mild,  merciful,  much  loved 
by  the  people,  and  defcended  from  the  great 
deliverer,  whofe  name  he  bore,  Valerius,  who 
fecrctly  incRned  to  the  plebeian  party,  chofe- 
(^uinttw,  the  brother  of  their  great  idol,  Ser^i- 
Mus,  for  his  mafter  of  the  horfe,  and  affembtmg: 
the  orders,  aflTured  them,  that  if  they  would 
follow  him  freely^  their  grievances  fiiould  not 
dnly  be  redreffcd,  btit  their  fortunes  advanced 
by  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy.  He  in  the  mean? 
time  freed  them  from  any  immediate  profecu*? 
tions  from  their  creditors,  and  commanded^ 
them  to  follow  him  to  the  field.  There  wa» 
femething  fb  abfolute  in  the  ofEce  of  a  diftator, 
and  it  was  fo  much  confidered  by  the  people, 
that  they  not  only  dreaded  its  refentmenty  but 
feemed  to  think  its  promifcs  binding.  They 
therefore  enrolled  themfelves  at  his  order,  and 
marching  againft  the  enemy,  quickly  reduced 
them  to  obedience,  fuch  lands  as  had  been  taken^ 
from  them  being  divided  among  the  foldiers. 

Upon  his  return,  the  diftator  requefted  the  fe- 
nate  to  perform  what  he  had  fo  folemnly  pledged 
bis  word  to  obtain ;  but  Appius,  ftill  obftinate, 
refufed  to  comply,  reproaching  him  with  a  mean 
condcfcenfion  to  the  multitude,  and  bringing, 
-over  the  majority  of  the  fcnate  to  his  opinion^ 

Valerius^ 
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Valerius  therefore,  finding  he  was  unable  td 
contend  with  fo  powerful  a  body,  laid  down  bis 
b&cty  alledging  that  it  was  time  for  an  old  niaii 
offeventj,  as  he  was,  to  think  rathet  of  eafe 
than  oppofltion^ 

.    The  people  were  now  Inflamed  beyond  all 
bearing ;  they  entered  iiito  private  confultations, 
and  formed  a  plan  of  feparating  themfelves 
from  naafters,  whofe  promifes  were  as  contempt 
tible^  as  their  tyranny  dreadful.  The  mdft  vio^ 
lent  meafures  are  to  the  multitude  always  tht 
moft  pleaflng,  ahd  fome  had  even  the  boldnefs 
to  talk  of  killing  fuch  ai  were  obnotious.  The 
fenate  and  the  confuls  well  knowing  the  efiedbs 
of  their  fUry  when  they  ihould  be  dilbanded^ 
teiblved  ftill  to  keep  therh  in  the  field/ under 
pretehcci  that  the  enemy  was  yet  unfubduedi 
and  preparing  for  new  inVaflons.    In  this  exi-^ 
gence  the  foldiers  were  at  i  lofs  how  to  a£l:  i 
the  military  oath  which  they  had  taken  upon 
lifting,  forbade  their  laying  down  their  arms  ot 
forfaking  their  ftandardSj  and  yet  their  recent 
Injuries  reftrained  them  from  taking  the  field. 
They  fteered  between  both  extremes ;  they  rc- 
folved  to  quit  a  city  which  gave  them  nd  (belter, 
and  to  form  a  new  eftablilhmcnt  without  its 
limits.     They  therefore  removed  their  enfigns, 
changed  their  commanders,  and  under  the  con- 
duft  of  a  plebeian  named  Sicinius   Bellmus, 
they  retired  tq  a  mountain,  from  thence  calle^ 
G  a  the 
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ftnfiblc  that  fo  much  power  in  the  hands  of  one 
fo  violent  in  the  ufe  of  that  which  he  poflfcflcd, 
would  be  dangerouSy  chofe  Marius  Valerius,  an^ 
^  ancient  fcnator,  one  mild,  merciful,  much  loved 
by  the  people,  and  defcended  from  the  great 
deliverer,  whofe  name  he  bore.  Valerius,  who 
fecrctly  incRned  to  the  plebeian  party,  chofe- 
Quinttw,  the  brother  of  their  great  idol,  Ser^i- 
Mas,  for  his  mailer  of  the  horfe,  and  affembling: 
the  orders,  aiTured  them,  that  if  they  would 
follow  him  freely,  their  grievances  fiiould  not 
only  be  rcdreffcd,  biit  their  fortunes  advanced 
by  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy.  He  in  the  meaw 
time  freed  them  from  any  immediate  profecu-^ 
tions  from  their  creditors,  and  commanded 
them  to  follow  him  to  the  field.  There  wasi 
fomething  fb  abfolute  in  the  ofEce  of  a  diftator, 
and  it  was  fo  much  confidered  by  the  people, 
that  they  not  only  dreaded  its  refentment,  bur 
feemed  to  think  its  promifcs  binding.  They 
therefore  enrolled  themfelves  at  his  order,  and 
marching  againft  the  enemy,  quickly  reduced 
them  to  obedience,  fuch  lands  as  had  been  taken^ 
from  them  being  divided  among  the  foldiers. 

Upon  his  return,  the  diftator  requefted  the  fe* 
nate  to  perform  what  he  had  fo  folemnly  pledged 
his  word  to  obtain  •,  but  Appius,  ftill  obftinate, 
refufed  to  comply,  reproaching  him  with  a  mean 
condcfcenfion  to  the  multitude,  and  bringing, 
-over  the  majority  of  the  fcnate  to  his  opinion. 

Valcpiu3» 


Valeriui  therefore,  finding  he  was  unable  td 
tonteod  with  fo  powerful  a  body,  laid  down  his 
b&cty  alledging  that  it  was  time  for  an  old  niatl 
of  feventj,  as  he  was,  to  think  rathet  of  eafe 
than  oppofltion^ 

.  The  people  were  now  Inflamed  beyond  all 
bearing ;  they  entered  iiito  private  confultations, 
and  formed  a  plan  of  feparating  themfelveft 
from  naafters,  whofe  ptomifes  were  as  coAtemp*^ 
tibley  as  their  tyranny  dreadful.  The  mdft  vio'^ 
lent  meafiirt!!  are  to  the  multitude  always  th« 
moft  pleaflng,  ahd  feme  had  even  the  bbldnefs 
to  talk  of  killing  fuck  a$  wet^  obiiOjcidUs.  Thi 
ienate  ahd  Ih^  confuls  well  knowing  the  eflfeds 
of  their  futy  when  they  fhould  be  dilbanded^ 
t^efblved  ftill  to,  keep  them  in  the  field/ under 
pretetice^  that  the  enemy  was  yet  unfutxlued^ 
and  preparing  for  new  inVaflons.  In  this  tti-^ 
gence  the  foldiers  were  kt  i  lofs  how  to  a£t  i 
the  military  oath  which  they  had  taken  upon 
lifting,  forbade  their  laying  down  their  arms  ot 
forfaking  their  ftand^rds^  and  yet  their  recent 
injuries  reftrained  them  from  taking  the  field. 
They  fteered  between  both  extremes ;  they  re- 
folved  to  quit  a  city  which  gave  them  nd  (belter, 
and  to  form  a  new  eftablilhrnent  without  its 
limits.  They  therefore  removed  their  enfigns, 
changed  their  commanders,  and  under  the  con- 
duft  of  a  plebeian  named  Sicinius  Belknus, 
they  retired  tq  a  mountain,  from  thence  calle^ 
G  a  thfc 
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the  Monfs  Saccr,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
within  about  three  miles  from  Rome, 

Upon  news  of  this  defedtion,  the 
filled  with  tumult  and  confternation  ;  t 
wifhed  well  to  the  army  made  all  the 
they  could  to  fca?e  the  walls  in  order  t 
for  the  gates  were  fhut  by  the  kniv 
tion.     The  fathers,  who  had  fons  ai 
mutineers,  reproached  their  degeneracy 
lamented  the  ^bferice  of  their  hufbands, 
apprehended  a  civil  war.     The  fenatc 
lefs  agitated  than  the  reft :  feme  were  r 
lent  meafures  and  repelling  force   1 
others  were  of  opinion,  that  gentler  arv 
be  ufed,  and  that  even  a  viftory  over 
mies,  would  be  worfe  than  a  defeat*   >Vi 
therefore,  it  was  refolved  to  fend  a  m 
entreating  the  army  to  return  home  zm 
their  grievances,  promifing  at  the  fanv 
oblivion  of  all  that  had  pafTed.     This 
which  in  faft  was  premature  to  be 
with  any  effedt,  wa3  treated  by  the  ai 
difdain  5  fo  that  the  fenate  were  now 
afrelh  to  confider  of  the  proper  fteps 
taken,  and  whether  force  or  condefcenf]^ 
the  wifeft  courfe  to  purfue. 

Accordingly,  after  chufing  new  confaW 
not  without  difficulty,  as  none  at  firft 
offer  for  the  office)  they  entered  upon  tin 
liberation,  with  an  earneftnefs  equal  to  tin 
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m  Mencnius 
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fliew  of  a  debate,  faw  the  neceffity  there  was  of 
complying  with  the, people  j  in  order  to  pre-^ 
ventfuch  violent  meafurcs  as  the  fenate  wer^ 
haftening  into,  for  that  day  broke  up  the  af-r 
fcmbly,  at  the  fape  time  intimating  to  th(| 
younger  part  of  the  fenators,  tjiat  if  they  did 
not  behave  with  more  moderation  for  the  fu- 
ture, a  law  ftiould  be  preferred,  preventing  all, 
ynder  a  certain  age,  from  being  admitted  into 
the  fenate  for  the  future- 

This  threat  did  not  want  its  cffcft  at  their 
next  meeting,  where,  notwithftanding  the  (lead- 
faft  oppofition  of  Appius,  and  the  terrible  blow 
that  was  about  to  be  given  to  the  fortunes  of  many 
of  the  members,  it  was  refolved  to  enter  into  4 
treaty  with  the  people,  and  to  make  theqni  {\xcl\ 
offers  as  fhould  induce  them  to  return.  Ten 
commiffioncrs  were  accordingly  deputed,  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  Largius  and  Valerius,  who 
had  been  di^atorfi,  and  Menenius  Agrippa, 
equally  loved  by  the  fenate  ^qd  the  people.  Thp 
dignity  and  the  popularity  of  thefe  ambafTador^ 
procured  them  a  very  refpedtabje  reception 
among  the  foldiers,  and  a  long  confcreoipe  be- 
gan between  them  •,  Largius  and  Valerius  em- 
ployed all  their  oratory  on  the  one  h^nd,  while 
Sicinius  and  Lucius  Junius,  who  were  the 
fpokefmen  of  the  foldiery,  aggravated  their  dif- 
treflcs,  with  all  that  male-eloquence  which  is 
fbe  child  Qf  nature,    The  conference  bad  now 

continued 
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continued  for  a  long  time,    when  Menenius 
■Agrippit    who    had  been    originally    a   pic- 
jbeian  himfel^,  a  (hrewd  man,  and  who  confe- 
<}uendy  knew  what  kind  of  eloquence  was  moft 
Jikely  to  pleafe  die  people,  addrefled  them  witk 
that  celebrated  fable,  whicli  is  fo  finely  told  us  by 
lAvy.  "  In  times  of  dd,  when  every  part  of  the 
body  could  think  for  itfelf,  and  each  had  a  fe- 
parate  will  of  its  own,  they  all,  with  commoa 
confent,  refolved  to  revolt  agairift  the  belly: 
they  knew  i^o  reafon,  they  faid,  wiiy  they  (kould 
toil  from  morning  till  night  in  its  fervice,  while 
the  belly,  in  the  mean  time,  lay  at  its  eafe  in 
the  midil  of  them  all,  and  indolendy  grew  fat 
tipon  their  labours  :  accordingly,  one  and  all, 
they  agreed  to  befriend  it  ao  more.    The  feet 
vowed  they  would  carry  it  no  longer,  the  hands 
vowed  they  would  feed  it  no  longer,  and  the 
teeth  averred  they  would  not<:hew  a  morfel  of 
meat,  though  it  were  placed  between  them.  Thus 
lefolved,  they  all,  for  fome  time,  (hewed  their 
fpirit,  and  kept  their    word ;    but  foon  they 
found,  that  inftead  of  mortifying  the  belly  by 
thefc  means,  they  only  undid  themfcives  ;  they 
languifted  for  a  while,  and  perceived,  when  too 
late,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  belly,  that  they 
had  ftrength  to  work  or  courage  to  mutiny." 

This  fable,  the  application  of  which  is  ob- 
vious, had  an  inftantaneous  effed  upon  the  peo- 
pjlc*  Tbey  unanimoufly  cried  out,  that  Agrippa 
G  4  ihould- 
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f^Kmld  lead  them  back  to  Ronoe,  and  were 
Qfjiaking  preparations  tx>  follow  him,  when  Ju^ 
Ajus  Brutus^  befoi^^  mentioned,  with- held  them^ 
aUedging,  that  though  they  were  gratefuUy  to 
acknowledge  the  kind  offers  of  the  fenate,  yet 
thiey  bad  no  {afe*guard  for^lhe  fiiture  againft 
ti>eir  refentnient ;  that  therefore  it  was  neceffary 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  people,  to  have  certain 
officers  created  annually  from  among  them* 
&lves,  who  ihould  have  power  to  give  fiich  of 
them  as  fhould  be  injured,  redreis,  and  plead 
the  caufe  of  the  community. 

The  people,  who  are  ever  of  opinion  with 
the  laft  fpeaker,  highly  applauded  this  propofaU 
which  however  the  commiflloiiers  bad  not 
power  to  comply  with:  they  therefore, fent  to 
Rome  to  take  the  inflrudtions  of  the  lenate:^^ 
who,  worried  with  divifions  among  themielves* 
^nd  harrafTed  by  complaints  from  without,  were 
refqlvcd  to  have  peace,  at  whatfoever  price  it 
fhould  be  obtained  ;  accordingly,  as  if  with  one 
voice,  they  confented  to  the  creation  of  theic 
new  ofEjcers,  who  were  called  Tribunes  of  $be 
People^  Appius  alone  protefling  with  vehemence 
^gainft  the  meafure. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  at  firft  fiv^ 
in  number,  though  afterwards  their  body  was 
cncreafed  by  f^ve  more.  They  were  always  an- 
nually elefted  by  the  people,  andalmofl  always 
from  their  bocjy.  Jbcy  had  the  power  pf  an- 
nulling 
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nulling  ill  foch  decrees  of  the  (bi^te,  as  they* 
cooMcted  to  lean  upon  the  people  i  and  t^ 
Jlscw  their  readinefs  to  proted  the  meaneft,  their 
doori  ftood  open  night  and  day,  to  receive  thehr 
complaints.  They  at  firft  had  their  feats  placed 
before  the  doors  df'the  fenate^houfe,  and  being 
Grilled  in  they  were  to  examine  every  decree,* 
»u)iiUing  it  by  the  word  ^^/^,  /  foriid  //,  or 
confirming  it  by  figning  the  letter  7*,  which 
gave  it  its  validity.  Their  peribns  were  to  be 
iacrcd)  and  though  they  were  marked  out  by 
pone  of  the  enfigns  of  office,  fuch  as  the  curuk 
chair,  or  the  lidors  which  attended  upon  other 
magiftrates,  yet  their  power  was  greatly  fupe- 
rior,  having  a  negative  vote  upon  all  decrees  of 
the  fenate.  They  were  however  to  have  no  au- 
thority without  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  it 
was  unlawful  for  them  to  be  abfent  from  it  a 
day ;  but  what  ftill  mod  diminiihed  their  au- 
thority was,  that  any  one  of  their  number  could 
put  a  negative  upon  the  meafures  of  the  reft, 
and  this  was  afterwards  found  the  moft  artful 
method  of  oppofing  them,  for  one  gained  over 
to  the  fenate,  rendered  the  attempts  of  the  reft 
abortive.  This  new  office  therefore  being  thus 
inftituted,  Sicinius  Bellutus,  Lucius  Junius, 
Caius  Licinius,  Albinus,  and  kilius  Ruga  were 
the  firft  tribunes  that  were  chofen  by  the 
fufirages  of  the  people.  The  fenate  alfo  made. 
gn  edift  confirming  the  abolition  of  debts,  and 

now 
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now  all  things  being  adjuftcd  both  on  t^eone 
iide  and  the  other,,  the  people,  after  having  fa- 
crificed  to  the  Gods  of  the  mountain,  returned 
back  once  more  in  triumph  to  Rome» 

^  •  • 

CHAP.    xr. 

From  the  creation  of  the  tribunes  to  the  appoint-^ 
ment  of  the  decemviri. 

X).  c.  VV  E  have  Tiitherto  feen  the  people  ftruggling 
260.  againft  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  fenate,  but 
we  now  begin  a  period,  in  which  the  fenate  are 
ftruggling  againft  the  encreafing  power  of  the 
people;  a  period,  in  which  the  latter  beginning 
to  feel  theit  own  force,  and  being  put  into  mo- 
tion,  bear  all  down  before  them  with  iriefiflible 
violence.  The  firft  advantage  the  tribunes  ob- 
tained, was  a  permiflion  to  chufe  from  among 
the  people,  two  annual  officers  as  affiftants  in  the 
fatigues  of  their  duty,  Thefe  were  caled  asdilcs, 
as  a  part  of  their  bufinefs  confifted  in  taking 
care  of  the  public  buildings,  aqueduds  and 
fewers  j  and  likewife  in  determining  fome  caufes^ 
that  had  hitherto  been  determinable  by  the  con- 
fuls  only.  They  were  to  remark  thofe  who  held 
4iiore  land  than  the  laws  allowed  them  ^  to  curb 
^11  public  immoralities,  and  aboliih  nuifances ; 
(0  provide  corn  ^nd  oil  in  times  of  fimlnet  and 

to 
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to  prevenc  atxy  monopolies  chat  might  be  made 
by  the  purchafcrs  of  theie  commodities.  The 
people  having  obtained  thefe  privileges)  and  all 
their  clamours  being  appeafed,  now  marched 
againft  the  Vofci  and  Antiates,  took  Corioli, 
one  of  their  chief  towns^  and  foop  after  over- 
threw the  enemy  with  great  fliaughter.  In  this 
battle  M^tius,  after  furnamed  Coriolaniis,  par- 
ticularly diftinguiflied  himielf. 

The  people  being  thus  rendered  more  turbu- 
lent by  the  condefcenfion  of  the  fcnate,  and  by 
a  triumph  over  the  enemy,  had  foon  after  frefti 
opportunity  to  Ihew  their  aptitude  to  clamour. 
Puting  the  late  reparation,  all  tillage  had  been 
entirely  ncglefted,  and  a  famine  was  the  confe- 
quenoe  the  eniuing  feafon/   The  fenate  did  all 
that  lay  in  their  power  to  remedy  the  diftrefs, 
but  the  people  pinched/  with  want,  and  willing 
to  throw  the  blame  on    any  but  themfelves, 
^fcribed  the  whole  of  their  diftrefs,  to  the  avarice 
of  the  patricians,  who  having  purchafed  up  all 
the  corn,  4s  was  alledged,  intended  to  indem- 
nify themfelves  for  the  abolition  of  debts,  by 
felling  it  out  at  great  advantage  ;  but  this  was 
pot  all  they  were  charged  with.    The  fenate,  in 
Pfder  to  leffen  the  number  of  citizens  in  this 
time  of  famine,  had  fent  many  of  them  to  Veli- 
tra,  a  city  of  the  Volfcians,  that  had  lately  been 
much  depopulated  by  a  plague.     This  excited 
j^n  pmrcrfal  clamour  an>ong  the  people,  which 

thp 
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a  meafiire  fo  violent,  rekindled  all  the  flames  of 
diflenfion.  The  multitude,  in  the  vidlence  of 
their  refentment,  would  have  fallen  upon  the 
fenate  itfelf^  but  the  tribunes  teftrained  theit 
fury^  and  only  pointed  it  upon  Coriolanus, 
whom  they  devoted  to  deftru^on.  Goriolanus 
however,  flill  remained  unfliakeni  nature  had 
made  him  bold,  frugal,  and  inflexible,  and 
to  thefe  he  added  the  acquired  virtues  of  great 
refped:  for  the  laws,  great  knowledge  df  war^ 
and  an  immoderate  regard  for  his  country,  or 
rather  that  part  of  it  whofe  quarrel  he  efpoufed. 
He  accordingly  treated  the  fummons  of  the  tri- 
bunes, to  appear  before  them,  with  contempt. 
They  therefore  next  fent  their  cdilesto  appre* 
hend  and  bring  him  before  the  people ;  but  ft 
party  of  the  young  patricians  gathered  round 
their  favourite,  repulfcd  the  sediles,  and  having 
beaten,  drove  them  away.  This  was  a  fignal 
for  univerfal  uproar,  the  tumult  encrcafed  from 
every  quarter^  and  a  civil  war  threatened  to 
enfue,  had  not  the  confuls  promifed  the  people 
the  moft  ample  rcdrefs.  The  tribunes  infifted, 
that  he  (hould  be  thrown  headlong  from  the 
Tarpeian  Rock,  as  a  rebel  and  a  contemner  of 
the  facred  authority  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
and  condemned  him^  even  without  demanding 
the  fufFrages  of  the  people.  They  were  going 
once  more  to  lay  hold  on  his  perfon,  but  the 
patricians  again  refcued  him,    A  condufl:  (o  re- 

folute 
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folute  on  one  fide,  and  fo  afiuming  oti  the 
other,  in  fome  meafore  put  the  populace  in 
fufpenfe ;  they  were  afraid  to  affift  the  tribunes 
againft  tlK>fe  who  had  been  their  generals  and 
captains,   and  gazed  upon  the  conteft  with 
trembling  irreiblutioft.     Their  backwardnefir 
therefore,  to  lend  a(fiftance,  began  to  raife  fuf*" 
picions  in  the  tribunes,  that  they  had  proceeded 
wittrtoo  much  violence;  they,  in  confequencet 
demanded  to  bring  his  trial  before  the  aflembly 
of  the  people,  and  that  his  cafe  ihould  be  ar^ 
gued  before  that  authority,  from  which  iher^ 
lay  no  appeal.     The  patricians,  who,  though 
confcious  of  the  innocence  of  Coriolanus,  were 
yet  willing  to  give  peace  to  the  city^  confented^ 
and  a  day  was  appointed  for  making  his  defence; 
Coriolanus  demanded  of  the  tribunes,  what 
they  intended  to  charge  him  with ;  to  which 
they  replied,  that  they  intended  to  accufe  him 
of  aiming  at  fovcreignty  and  tyranny,  where- 
upon he  chearfully  put  himfclf  upon  trial,  con- 
fcious of  his  innocence  of  the  charge. 

When  the  appointed  day  was  come,  all  per- 
fons  were  filled  with  the  greateft  expectation, 
and  a  vaft  concourfe  from  the  adjacent  country 
affembled  and  filled  up  the  Forum.  The  tri-  ' 
bunes,  in  the  mean  time,  divided  the  people 
by  tribes,  feparating  them  with  cords  from 
each  other,  and  ordering  that  they  fhould  give 
their  votes  feparately,  and  not  by  centuries,  as 

fince 
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Cince  the  time  of  Hoftilius  had  always  been  tb0 
Cjuillom.  This,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  was 
depriving  die  patricians  of  all  their  influence^ 
fince  the  numbers  of  the  populace  were  fure  to 
prevail ;  however^  the  fenate,  unwilling  to  make 
the  taufe  of  Cpriolanus.  their  own,  at  laft  conw 
fented  to  this  ftretch  of  power  in  the  plebeians 
But,  to  make  a  fliew  of  defending  him  to  the 
laft,  one  of  the  confuls  mounted  the  roftrum  in 
his  favour,  declaring  what  actions  of  fervice 
he  had   done   the  ftate  ;  how  little,  a  few> 
words  efcaping  in  the  heat  of  paffion,  ought 
to  be  attended  no;  he  fignified,  that  the  whole 
fenate  were  petitioners  in  his  caufe,  and  defired 
the  tribunes,  that  they  would  keep  wholly  to 
their  threatened  impeachment,  namely,  his  aim^. 
ing  at  the  fovereign  power.     To  this,  Siciiius, 
the  tribune  replied,  that  he  would  urge  againft 
the  guilty,  all  things,  of  every  kind,  that  could 
tend  to  prove  him  guilty ;  that  the  ftate  had  too 
much  to  fear  from  his  influence,  and  his  number 
of  clients,  not  to  ufe  every  means  of  bringing 
him  to  juftice.     That  he  owed  much  more  to 
the  fafety  of  the  ftate,  than  to  any  vain  com- 
plaifance  to  the  fenate ;  and  that  the  very  at- 
tempt to  deprefs  the  power  of  the  people,  who 
had  all  the  rights  of  humanity  to  govern  them-* 
felves,  was  a  crime,  Coriolanus,  upon  this,  pre- 
fented  himfelf  before  the  people,  with  a  degree 
of  intrepidity  that  merited  better  fortune.    His 

graceful 
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gf^^dM  peribn,  hk  pe»ftiafii«  ^elGiqueKe,  cHe 
trits  qf  tkofe  '«9hom  he  kod  favcd  from  tb6 
mtaaj^  eodftrnd  the  tudkbrs  to  relent  ^  he  be« 
guii|r  aecouMkig  ftHtheiuMtles  behtdlmghe^ 
flttd  the  ifttrkms  pofls  be  iiad  foftaiined;  be 
tewed  tbe  various  crowns  «9iicb  bid '  beoA 
given  lam  by  his  generah,  as  mMrard$  of  mcrk) 
and  expofed  -to  <ricw  the  sumberlcfi  wouidf  ba 
kid^caetKwd  io  acquiring  kbemi;  ihe  icJatod  all 
thetvoacbes  ha  bad  entered,  and  all  the  iiwi  ba 
bad  favedy  calbng  ottt  to  fuch  m  mtsrt  pFpfenti 
to  jxar  wicbefe  to  the  tiaith  0f  bis  reckali 
Tbcfe,  with  the  moft  moving  proieftatioa«»  cn^ 
ireatod  their  feHows  to  {pare  that  \ik  by  which 
they  livred,  and  tf  there  muft  foe  fan  («Seiing  for" 
pnbKc  ftfentment,  Cfaey  themfel^iFes  were  •ready 
to  die  for  him.  A  defence  Jike  Chis,  fuppor^ed 
with  all  that  boldnefs  which  confcious  inno« 
cencc  infpires,  moved  every  hearer  to  think  of 
pardon  ;  many  cried  out,  that  fo  brave  a  man 
defervcd  a  triumph  not  death,  and  that  his  very 
trial  was  a  national  reproach.  The  giddy  muU 
titude  :were  going  therefore  to  abfolve  himi 
when  Decius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  man  of 
fluent  eloquence,  rofc  up  to  reply.  "  However, 
•*  <:fied  he,  we  may  be  prevented  by  the  fenate 
•*  ♦rom  ur-ging  thofe  fpeeches  which  were  made 
•*  amongft  that  auguft  body,  tending  to  deftroy 
"  the  privileges  of  the  people,  yet  ftill  we  are 
f*  not  uprovidedv  we  decline  ^gravating  what 
¥oL.  I.  H  !*  he 
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hung  lAund  him»  as  loath  to  part,  he,  with  i 
toanly  fottitude,  tore  himfelf  from  their  em^ 
braces ;  he  exhorted  them  to  bear  their  fai^ 
with  fortitude,  but  to  think  of  him  no  more. 
Thus  recommending  his  little  children  to  their 
care,  and  all  to  the  care  of  heaven,  he  left  the 
city,  without  followers  or  fortune,  to  t^ke  re^ 
fuge  among  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Thus  the 
plebeians,  who  had  obtained  tribunes  merely 
for  their  own  defence,  employed  thofe  very  ma- 
giftrates  to  annoy  others,  and  by  infenfible  de* 
grees,  ftripc  the  patricians  oi  all  their  former 
privileges. 

Coriolanus,  now  obliged  to  wander,  fought 
lefs  for  a  retreat  from  Rome,  than  for  an  op-* 
portunity  of  vengeance.  AU  his  fortitude,  and 
the  early  infiitutions  of  bis  mother  were  not 
able  to  reptefs  the  refencment  of  his  wrongs,  or 
his  d^dre  of  punifhing  his  enemies,  even  though 
it  involved  the  ruin  of  his  country.  Tullus 
Attius,  a  man  of  great  power  among  the  Volfci, 
and  a  violent  enemy  of  the  Romans,  feemed  to 
him  a  fie  inftrument  to  affift  his  revenge.  Re- 
folving  to  apply  to  him,  he  enters  Amium,  the 
city  where  Tullus  commanded,  by  night,  and 
going  diredlly  to  his  houfe,  fcated  himfelf  near 
the  hearth,  by  the  houftiold  gods,  a  place; 
which  among  the  heathens  was  held  facred. 
Tullus  being  informed,  that  a  ftranger,  with  aa 
air  of  dignity  far  beyond  what  was  common, 
3  had 
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bad  fiftkeo  refuge  in  his  houfe^  came  and  de^ 
miftded  bis  name  and  bufinefs.  ^*  My  name, 
V^  criod  the  Roman,  it  C^s  M^ciu^ :  my  fur<> 
^  name  it  eoriolanus,  the  only  reward  that 
^^  remains  of  all  my  fervices.  I  am  t>amfii* 
K'^  Rome  for  being  a  friend  to  it;  I  am 
^  cofto€  to  take  refuge  here,  where  \  have! 
^ever  been  a  declared  enemy.  If  you  are 
^  wtlling  to  make  ufe  of  my  fervices,  you  (halt 
^^  find  me  grateAit;  tf  you  are  willing  to  re- 
♦'  vcroge  the  injuries  I  have  done,  behold  me  in 
^^  your  power."  Tullus,  ftruck  with  his  dig- 
nity and  known  courage,  inftantly  gave  him  the 
band  of  friendfliip,  arid  efpoufed  his  quarrel. 
The  firft  thing  therefore  to  be  done,  was  to  in- 
duce the  Volfci  to  break  the  league  which  had 
been  made  with  Rome ;  and  for  this  purpofe, 
Tullus  fcnt  many  of  his  citizens  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  fee  fome  games  at  that  time  celebrat- 
ing, but  in  the  mean  time  gave  the  fenate  pri- 
vate information,  that  the  ftrangers  had  dange- 
rous intentions  of  burning  the  city.  This  h^d 
the  dcfircd  effeft,  the  fenate  iffued  an  order, 
that  all  ftrangers,  whoever  they  were,  fliould 
depart  from  Home  before  fun-fet.  This  order 
Tullus  reprcfented  to  his  countrymen  as  an  in- 
fraftion  of  the  treaty,  and  procured  an  embafly 
to  Rome,  complaining  of  the  breach,  and  rede^^ 
manding  all  the  territories  belonging  to  the 
Yd|rc¥4ns,  of  which  they  had  been  violently 
■    "  '  H  3      '  poffefledj^ 
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poflcfled,  •  dcdaring  war  in  cafe  of  a  refufal; 
This  meflfage  was  treated  by  the  feniate  with 
contempt-,  they  bade  the  Ambafladors  inform' 
their  countwymen,  that  noenaces  were  not  ther 
way  to  prevail  with  Rome  \  that  they  would 
keep  with  their  fword«  thofe  pofleffions  which 
their  valour  had  won,  and  Ihould  the  Voli(:ians 
be  the  6rft;to  (ake  up  arma,  the  Romans  would* 
be  the  laft  to  hy  them  down* 

W^r  being  thug  decided  on  both  fides,  Gorio- 
lanos  and  TuiUls  were  m^de  generals  of  the 
Volfcians,  and  accord^igly  invaded  the  Roman 
territories,  ravaging  and  laying  wafte  all  fuch 
lands  as  belonged  to  the  plebeians,  but  letting 
thofe  of  the  fcnators  remain  untouched.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  levies  went  on  but  flowly 
at  Rome  ;  the  two  confpls,  who  were  re-ele6led 
by  the  people,  fecmcd  but  little  (killed  in  war, 
and  even  feared  to  encounter  a  general,  whom 
they  knew  to  be  their  fuperior  in  the  field. 
1  he  allies  alfo  (hewed  their  fear§,  and  flowly 
brought  in  their  fuccours,  fo  that  Coriolanus 
continued  to  take  their  towns  one  after  the 
other.  Circseum,  a  Roman  colony,  firft  fub- 
IT}itted  to  his  arms ;  he  then  attacked  the  La- 
tins, who  vainly  implored  g^ffiftance  from  Rome. 
The  towns  of  Tolerium,  Lavici,  Pes,  and  Bola, 
were  all  taken  by  ftorm,  their  goods  plundered, 
and  the  inhabitants  made  prifoners  of  war ;  fuch 
^%  yielded  were  treated  mildly  ^  fuc^i  as  rcfiftcd 

weri 
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iMereiputto.\the>  iwoitd  :  fortune  followied  hini; 
in^tvcTfiixpcdkioni  and  he  was«now  fo  famous' 
for^his  .  vi^icst  tha;  the^  Volfci  left. their 
townft  defcnceleft,  to  follow  hJitn*  into  the  field,* 
boing  aiTured,  under  his  conduffc,  of  fuccefs; 
Tiie  very  ibldiers  of  his  colleague's  army  <:acne 
6irer.to  hitBj  and  would  ackowledge  no  othep 
genecaU  Thus  finding  himfelf  unoppofed  io 
the  field,  and  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  anny^ 
be  i^C  .kngth  pitched  hU  camp  at  the  Clutlian 
ditch,  within  five  miles  of  Rome.  Nothing 
flPW  W9S  to  be  &en  in  the  city  that  had  lately 
heen  fp  turbulent,  but  tim'^ity  and  defpair^ 
The  peqple,  who  from  their  walls  beheld  tho 
enemy  ravaging  their  fields,  begged  peace  with 
tears  /and .  fuppUcaiions.  They  now  began  to 
entreat  the  fenate  to  recal  the  edift  which  had 
banifhed  Corblanus,  and  ackndwleged  the  in- 
juftice  of  their  former  proceedings.  The  fenate 
'  however,  defpifed  fuch  meannefs,  refolving  if 
poiTible,  not  to  betray  the  inju(lice  of  the  (late 
to  foreign  enemies,  or  to  gr^nc  thofe  favours 
to  a  traitor,  which  they  had  denied  him  when 
but  acpqfed  of  being  fo,  Yet  what  could  their 
refplutions  avail,  when  they  had  not  power  to 
fupport  them.  Coriolanus  approached  nearer 
every  day,  and  at  laft  inverted  the  city,  fully 
resolved  to  befiege  it.  It  was  then  that  the 
^erce  fpirit  of  the  patricians  was  entirely  fub- 
^ued)  b.Qtl)  fenate  and  people  unanimouQy 
H  4  agreed 
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9gtieA  to  fdnd  deputies  -  fa  iiim'  ^cbpropofidf 
«f  ifcftoratkm,  in  atfe  he  (howkl  draw  ofFhia 
Mfmj.  Corioiaaus  receired  tbeir  propofals  ac 
iht  head  of  hit  principal  ofiiccfs,  aind  with  the 
fternnefs  of  a  general  that  was  to  give  the  law* 
H^9  with  the  utmoft  feveiity,  infornoed  them* 
diat  he  was  now  general  of  the  Vplfcians,  and 
bad  only  their  intereft  to  confider :  that  if  the; 
boped  for  peaces  they  muft  reftore  all  the  towns 
trbich  originally  belonged  to  thtt  people,  and 
inake  them  free  of  the  city,  as  the  Latins  were ; 
atiA  that  he  would  give  them  thirty  days  to 
cDnfider  of  it.  The  intermediate  time  he  em- 
ployed in  taking  feveral  other  towns  from  the 
Latins,  at  the  end  of  which  he  returned,  and 
again  encamped  his  army  before  the  walls'  of 
Rome. 

Another  enfibalTy  was  now  fcnt  forth,  con* 
juring  him  not  to  exaft  from  his  native  city, 
kught  but  what  became  Romans  to  grant.  Co- 
i^iolanus  however,  naturally  inflexible  and  fevere, 
ftill  perfifted  in  his  former  demands,  and  grant- 
ed them  but  three  days,  in  which  to  fint(h  thar 
deliberations.  A  meflage  fo  peremptory,  filled 
the  whole  town  with  conftefnation.  Every  one 
now  ran  to  take  arms,  fome  pofted  themfclves 
upon  the  ramparts,  others  watched  the  gates, 
left  they  (hould  be  fecrctly  delivered  by  parti- 
zans  which  Coriolanus  had  within  ;  others  for- 
tified their  houfcs,  as  if  the  enemy  were  already 

matter 
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vudtm  of  l6e  iraQs*.  In  this  gescral  coiifiii6iMv 
ihere.wtt  neither  dlfoipline  tiof  cooiflDaad.  The 
poofub,  whoie  feats  only,  were  their  advUers^ 
had  hpen  elc&ed  fpr  rery  diSerenjt  merks^  than 
thofe  of  {kill  in  war.  The  tri.b»fiet«  lately  ^ 
^BEor,  were  now  no  more  heard  <o£^iidl  Iharedl 
the  univerial  terror,  and  it  f<;eiped  aa  if  the 
hoaxed. courage  of  Rome)  bad  gone  over  widi 
thof ,  gei^eraU  into  the  camp  of  t))e  Volfcim^f^ 
|n  this  exigence^  all  that  teemed  left  them,  wa« 
another  deputatiqn  ftiU  more  folenui .  than  eiiJber 
of  the:  former,  <;;Qtppolcd  of  the  pontifis,  the 
prieftis  and  the  augurs.  Thefe^  cloathed  in 
theif  habits  of  ceremony,  and  with  a  grave  and 
.mournful  deportment,  ilfued  from  the  city,  and 
entered  the  camp  of  the  conqueror:  they  tie* 
fought  him  by  aJl  that  was  facred,  by  the  re-* 
fpctft  he  owed  the  gods,  and  that  which  he 
might  have  for  thofe,  who  being  fervants  of 
the  gods,  were  now  at  his  feet,  to  give  peace 
to  his  country ;  but  all  in  vain,  they  found 
him  fevere  and  inflexible  as  before*  He  tcfti- 
fed  that  refpe£t  for  them,  which  the  fanftity 
d  their  charaders  demanded,  but  Tent  them 
away  without  relaxing  in  any  of  his  demands. 
When  the  people  faw  them  return  ineflfedu- 
oHy^  they  began  to  give  up  the  commonwealth 
as  loft.  Thtir  temples  were  filled  with  old 
men,  with  women  and  children,,  who,  proftrate 
ac  their  altars,  put  up  their  firdent  prayers  for 
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the  preferration  of  thdr  country.  Nothing  way 
10^  be  heard  but  angiii(h  and  lamentation,  no-- 
thing  to  be  feen  but  fcencs  of  affright'  and  difr 
tfefs;  ,  At  length  it  was  fuggefted  to  them,  that 
what  €0uld  not  be  efi^fled  by  .the^  ioterceffion 
of  the  fenate,  or  the  adjuration  .of  the  priefls, 
might  be  brought  about  by  die  tears  of  his 
wife^  or  the  commands  of  his  mothen  This 
Reputation  feemed  to  be  reltfhed  by  all,  :8nd 
even  the  fenate  itfelf  gave  it  the  fandion  of 
their  authority.  Veturia,  the  mother  of  Corio* 
lanus,  at  firft  made  fome  hefitation  to  under- 
take fo  pious  a  work,  knowing  the  inflexible 
temper  of  her  fon,  and  fearing  only  to  ihew  his 
difobedience  in  a  new  point  pf  light,  by  reject* 
ing  the  commands  of  a  parent ;  however,  (he 
undertook  the  embafly,  and  fet  forward  from 
the  city,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  print 
cipal  matrons  of  Rome,  with  Volumnia  his 
wife,  and  his  two  children.  Coriolanus,  who 
at  a  diftance  difcovered  this  nK>urnful  train  of 
females,  was  refolved  to  give  them  a  denial,  and 
called  his  officers  round  him,  to  be  witnefles  of 
his  refolution  :  but  when  told»  that  his  mother 
and  bis  wife  were  among,  the  number,  he  in? 
ftantly  came  down  from  his  tribunal,  to  meet 
and  embrace  them.  At  firft,  the  womens  tears 
and  embraces  took  away  the  power  of  wQrd&» 
and  the  rough  ipidier  himfelf,  hard  as  he  wa$» 
coyjd  not  rcffaio  from  Iharing  ia  their  diftrefe* 
.       '     ^  *'  My 
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^.  Afy  .iaa>  cried  flie^  how  am  I  to  wnfider  this 
fVuiceciog^  d^  I  embrace  my  fon  or  my  en^ 
^^imyf  am  L  your,  mother  or  your  captive  f 
^  How  have  I  lived  to  fee  this  day,  to  fee  my 
^ofon  a  baniihed  man,  and,  ftill  more  diftreft^ 
*> -faUithe  enemy  of  his  country  ?  How  has  htf 
1*ibden  able  to  turn  his  armg  againft  the  place 
!^:)Dirhich  gave  him  life,  how  direA  his  rags 
t^\sig^iift  thofc  walls  ivhich  proted:  hii  w^ 
^  bis  children,  and  his  gods  ?  But  it  is  to  md 
l^iooly,  thac-my  country  owes  her  oppreflbri 
*^,  had  I  never  been  a  mother,  Rome  had  (till 
t^,  sheen  free  V  the  wretched  confcioufnefs  of  this 
«^  .ijyiU  a0ii£t  me  as  long  as  life  fhall  laft,  and 
f  ^  tha^  cannot  laft  me  long.    But  though  I  am 
*.h  prepared  fqr  .^el^h,  yet,  at  lei(ft,  let  tbcfi 
^  wretched  fufierer?  claim  fbme'part  of  your 
?^  iCompaflion,  and  think   what  will  be  thcdf 
t^  fate,  when   to   baniihment  they   muft  add 
•♦captivity.^'     Coriolanus,  during  this  fpccch, 
feemed  mpch  agitated  by  contending  paffions  i 
his  mother,  who  faw  him  moved,  dill  feconded 
her  words  by  the  mod  perfuafive  eloquence, 
her  tears:  his  wife  and  children  hung  round 
him,  entreating  for  proteAion  and  pity,  while 
(he  fair  train,  her  fompantons,  added  their  la« 
mentatimis,  and  deplored  their  own  and  their 
country'^  diftrefs.    Coriolanus,  for  a  nfioment, 
w^as  filent,  feeling  the  ftrong  confli<ft  between 
^nour  and  inclination )  at  length,'  as  if  rouzed , 

from 
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^rom  his  dreamy  he  flew  ta  take  up  bis  mother, 
who  had  £allen  at  his  fieet,  crying  out.  ^*  O  my 
*■  inother,  thou  haft  fai^d  Rome,  but  loft  thy 
^.ibiu*'  He  accordingly  gaveordera  to  draw 
off  the  af  my>  pretending  to  the  officers,  that 
the  city  waa  too  ftrong  to  be  taken.  TuUus, 
vho  had  loiig  envyed  his  glory,  was  not  rennifs 
in  ^aggravating  the  lenity  of  his  conduft  to  his 
CQUatryiDen*  Upon  their  return,  Coriolanus  was 
flf^in  in  an  inrurrc<5)»oa  of  the  people^  and  after- 
wards honourably  buried,  with  lace  and  inef- 
feftual  repentance. 

Great  and  nfany  were  the  public  rejoictngf 
at  Rome,  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Volfcian  army. 
The  &nate  decreed .  to  grant  the  women  what 
honours  they  (hould  demand,  but  they  ohiy 
aiked  to  have  a  temple  dedicated  to  Female 
Fortune,  built  in  the  place  where^  they  had 
delivered  their  country,  which  was  accordingly 
ereiSiied  at  the  public  charge.  In  the  mean  time, 
that  courage  which  had  been  for  a  time  over- 
powered, began  again  to  (hew  itfelf  in  the  field. 
Coriolanus  being  no  more,  they  ventured  to 
f^e  their  Volfcian  enemies,  who  indeed  contri- 
buted by  their  own  contentions,  together  with 
that  of  their  allies,  to  render  any  foreign  force 
in  a  manner  unneceffary  to  their  overthrow.  A 
fignal  viftory  was  obtained  over  them,  and  the 
Hernici  the  year  enfuing.  Among  others,  Tul-. 
lus. their  general  was.flain. 

Spurius 


Sp»kfs  CVlTim  VifttntAus  had  l^  pf^dfAl 
}mMt  ivi  btoinibg  this  Tifbor^.  He  ^^uh  t 
lihttn  li^ttufftlly  ^raif),  Md  filled  with  6ft«Fitiki(m : 
Uttnbtttoiis  to  Hn  exti^me,  and  as  ready  to  wtt-^ 
ftrtfe  his  'otm  ftrvices,  as  to  undctTahJe  thdft 
rfAtttlthdr.  He  had  been  three  times  Wmfudi 
kHA  had  been  decreed  two  triumphs  bf  tffefe 
fertale ;  thfefe  advantages  added,  to  feme  po*^ 
ptHrkyj  raiTed  his  pride  to  lafpire  at  being 
kteg  df  R^rfhe.  In  order  to  prepare  ftir 
thisi  being  impowered  by  the  fenate  to  give  th4 
conquered  nations  what  conditions  off  peace  ht 
fliOtfWl  t*ilnk  pfroper,  he  refolvcd  to  ^ttacfc  them 
to  hisiftifcliBfts  by  the  moft  flattering  concdlibhs. 
Me  the'refeit  gave  them  back  a  third  of  ^hat 
be  had^tdnqwered  •,  he  granted  them  the  title  df 
citizens  xjf  Rome,  and  treated  the  vanquilhe J^ 
iti  all  refpefts,  as  he  would  have  done  a  vifto- 
rious  army.  To  make  friends  in  every  ^artdf 
the  ftWe,  he  gave  the  Latins  one  tnoicty  of  the 
ccmqoef'd  lands  remaining,  and  referved  thie 
odier  part  for  the  poor  citizens  of  Rome.  Not 
oohtent  with  this,  he  was  refolvcd  to  encreafe 
his  popularity  by  diftribating  among  the  poor 
fome  lands  which  had  long  been  in  the  poffcF- 
fion  of  the  rich,  and  which  he  afferted  to  *be 
the  property  of  the  publick.  Accordingly,  oti 
the  day  fucceeding  that  of  his  triumph,  giving 
an  account,  ^  according  to  cuftom,  of  what  he 
had  done,  he  expatiated  upon  his  extraordinary 
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ctrt  tbd  iKfife  ihanagfemftnC  of  the  common^ 
wealth  I  on  his  having  encreafed  the  fubjeda 
and  citizens  of  Rome^  add  on  his  own  peculiar 
endowments  for  guiding  the  ftate  %  he  went  oa 
CO  obferve^  that  hower  eztenfive  the  conqucfts 
of  Rome  might  be,  it  fignified  but  little,  if 
the  rich  only  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  them ; 
if  that  while  the  fenate  and  patricians  lived 
in  affluence,  the  veteran  foldier  pined  in  want 
and  obfcurity.  He  therefore  was  of  opinion, 
thatan  exa£t  eftimate  (hould  be  made  of  all  the 
lands  taken  from  the  enemy,  which  were  now  in 
poiieflion  of  the  rich,  and  that  they  (hould 
be  equally  divided  among  the  lower  citizens. 
This  was  the  original  of  the  famous  Agrarian 
law,  which  afterwards  caufed  fuch  difturbancrs 
among  the  people.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
indignation  of  the  fenate  upon  hearing  it  pro* 
pofed ;  as  they  had  before  been  almoit  ftripc 
of  their  public  rights,  they  faw  this  attacked 
them  in  their  private  polTcinons :  all '  that  forr 
tune  which  their  anceftors  or  themfelves  had  ac* 
quired  by  valour  or  induftry,  was  now  deftined 
to  be  plundered  from  them,  to  be  diftributed 
-among  the  indolent,  the  extravagant,  and 
the  bafe.  One  deliberation  fucceeded  upon 
another  to  concert  meafures  how  to  fruftrate 
the  effefts  of  this  law,  and  the  ambition  of 
Caflius.  The  people  were  not  lefs  mutinous 
on  their  part ;  the  tribunes,  and  thofe  wfaofe 

fortunes 
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fortnaet. were  above  the  loweft  rank  were  un^ 
witi jog  to  be  reduoed  to  a  level  with  the  mean- 
eft  of  4!hofe  they  pretended  to  direA :  the  clients 
96  tho^ich  were  attached  to  the  intereft  of  their 
{ftMon»;  but  notwithftanding  this,  the  majority 
of  the;  nfiultittide»  with  Cafiius  at  their  head, 
ftnmtiouflx  damoored  for  the  Agrarian  law, 
and  threatened  deftru<£tion  to  the  empire,  in 
qiftr^of  refufal.  Even  feverai  of  the  Herniti  and 
Vol&i;  were  called  in  on  this  occafion  to  efi-^ 
cveafe  the  cumult,  or  to  bring  oflT  the  propofer, 
in  cafe  of  failure.  At  lall,  the  fenate  perceived 
lAie  necc;aity  of  complying,  and  therefore  gave 
the  .populace  a  promife,  that  the  lands  fhould 
be  divided  among  them  according  to  their  de- 
fire:;  but  that  the  allies  and  ailbciates,  who  had 
no  part  in  acquiring  thofe  lands,  fhould  have! 
na  flure  in  the  divifion^  This  promife  at  pre- 
ibnt  appeafed  the  people,  and  gave  the  fenate 
an.  opportunity  of  concerting  meafures  for 
ppniihing  the  original  propofcr.  Accord- 
ingly, feme  time  after,  the  qucftors,  by 
their  order,  appointed  a  day  -for  Caflius  to  an- 
fwer  to  the  charge  of  his  defigning  to  become 
king,  before  the  affcmbly  of  the  people.  A 
blow  fo  unexpedtcd  alarmed  this  demagogue 
with  the  moft  juft  apprehenfions,  particularly, 
as  he  had  the  tribunes  as  well  as  the  patricians 
againft  him*  He  appeared  before  the  aflembly 
Jbabited  in  a  manner  becoming  his  fituation, 

and 
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alidMttmptetf  loiiMrdlr  ike  fmpte  in  1iivf#t 
▼ottn  ^HeaUrdgid^  tfatr  Itewts  porfectveed  itf^ 
fkh  mtmttbf  eke  {Atcktai^ftf  his  uttA  i» 
dMsir  Qiiifa^  fhai  he^was  (tkiTMily  fuM^idg> 
ftieod,  and  tbsc  their  intoMiftir'wtM  tombiMct 
ivich  hhi  Soc^he  Imnd  Uifffelf'4Mkr«ed  by  ali/ 
The  ffoMslhtdtlie'jaiitavBAlM  t^pbflueMm 
'  the  tribimas  envyjfig  ttim  klsftAtt  «f  pc^nstorityi 

oegle&od  CO  efpoufe  his  ciul^i  atxl  die  molti^ 
QMie  pieilM  inA^cbe  patri^  their  fete 

asmpiiancevith  their  demaMI«»^  ga^  kirn  vip 
10  thenr  fury^  who  was  the-^proffiKKcr  t(  diem/ 
Being  therefore  £cmDd  guilty  K)f  aMiflfiberolf 
orifnes,  all  tending  -coaward  etoi^rkig  cfte  <!cmft{< 
tution,  twtwidiftandiDg  his  wany  veal  fo^<^\ 
and  theineerceilion  of  his  fiends  and  diertd]' 
in  mbwrning,  he  was  throwil'headlong  froiif  tttll' 
Taq>eian  rock,  by  thofe  wry  people;  mH^ftlliiff' 
terefts  he  had  endeavoured  toexcend.  '  It  ^- 
too  law  that  they  perceived  their  error,  and  1>t*-* 
gan  to  regret  their  chactvpion  >witb  a  degr^tif  * 
forrow,  that  but  argued  their  ingratitude.  '  *  "^* 
U.  C.         Soon  after  the  death  of  Ca(Du$,  the  p€»ple4w^ 
*74-      catne  again  urgent  for  the  eKecwion  ofthteAgfr*-?  * 
rian  law,  butthe.  fenate,  by  a  i^ubterfuge^M^^ 
worthy  their  wifdom^  caufed  the  confuls  to*pl^': 
pare  for  an  eirpedition  ag4mfl:  'the'^qui.  '■  ^he  * 
people  however  at  firft  pefafed  <o  enlift,  dW'thrf 
confuls  hitting  upon  a^iew  e^spedieht,  ord^f^aHI^^ 
the  country  houtes  of  the  ite^u&ffts4o  be  kv^n^^tf « 
-      ^  -  with 
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i^ih^.  grcKNid^    Thi»  had  die  defircd  «0Mi« 

{loflbffi^tf  feofti  deftrciaiont  aod  were  led  agaiiift 
€b«  (i»irAyy  with  tiher  isAial  go^  fartMe  of 
ftMM.  TImm^  #Mlie  the  cMcdb  cOdtinMd  m 
dMB^diiy^  the  Rcmin;  arms  flsidiv  conemiua  pm* 
givl^mlwtjri^fef.tivac  rptri^«#  litMrtjr  which 
aobuMd  bidck  paitj^  Milf  MKribmcd  t0  •»» 
&me  (heir  C€Hararg9» 

Xhe6r  diUtovy  Ara^  conctMed  for  neiEir  Qvt 
jprars  on;  the  pan  oi  the  fcMtd,  and  aa  dbfttnatft 
a  %inic  of  ckoiMr  «ft  ^hitof  (tie  pee)p1c  :  th* 
one  b«^ng  their  pt'tv^tt  incereftai  as  weUatt 
thofe  of  ibe  piftyki  t&  eAga^  thM^ ;  tha  oditf 
having  a  promife  given,  and  a  confcioufnefii^  of 
their  (Mrii  fuperiilif  power,  ^erkmsiiSai  their  <»b- 
Riiiacy.  If^  tht  oridft  of  chcfe  trotsbfess  the  Ro-* 
mans  received  a  (i^al  defeat^  under  the  con-* 
dudi  of  Virgimus^  OM  (^  ebeif<  confuls,  from  thd 
Hetnurian  army,  and  cho^h  Fabios  caine  very 
^portunely  to  his- relief,  yet  upon  his  retreat, 
the  enemy  made  incurfionsj  even  to  the  waU* 
of  Rome»  This  ferved  t<:>  enereafe  the  difcon- 
tema  and  the  animofities  of  the  citieens,  the  fe* 
nators  ftiU  witholdihg  their  promife,  and-thef 
people  Pffufing  to  enlift^.  In  fuch  an  extremity^ 
the  faimily  of  tho  Fabii,  to  the  mnrtber  of  four 
fhooland  nuni,.  ofiSrred^to^  defend  the  frontiers  oS 
Che  Roman  territories.  They  built  a  caftle  nigh 
the  ik>rdeva  of  d»  eneiMy,  and:  maldng  ffe-^ 
,  yoL.  I.  1  qucnt 
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quent  incurfions,.  gready  enriched  therhftlvw 
by  the  fpoik  It  wiU  not  comport  with  the  bro^ 
irity  of  this  work»>  to  reUte  all  the  minute  traoft 
a&ions,  tnd  battles  without  confequt nee  whick 
attended  thefe  war»  between  Rome  and  thefc 
little  :ftates  round  her.  It  will  fuffice  to  fay^ 
that  they  all  ended  with  tke^fame  good  fortune, 
namely,  the  enemies  beggings  peace,  and  the 
extenfion  of  the  territories  of  RomCc  The 
Fabti  however,  ifere  lefs  fuccelsful,  being  all  cue 
off  to  a  man  by  an  ambufcade,  which  waft 
laid  for  them  by  the  people  of  Veii.  Of  this 
noble  family,  one  only  furvived,  "whofe  pofteri** 
ty. became  afterwards  equally  ierviceable  to:  tfafe 
ftate.-    '  !.-'.si 

.  But  not  the  territories  alone  of  Rome  werfe 
encrcafed,  during  thefe  tioie^  of  war  aodcivii 
commotion,  her  citizens  alfo  became : more  mi>- 

^'  ^*  merous.  In  the  enumeration  of  this  year,:tbef 
^^^'  were  found  tQ. amount  tOjone  hundred  aftdicle- 
yen  thoufand  men,  fit  to  bear  arros,  with  :4ifeblh? 
ihat  number  of  wpmcn^.children,  andflaves. 
This  encreafe  of  p€0{^,  wijthouc  copRm^rcOr 
only  tended  to  advance  the- di^urbancesoftjtte 
^ity.  Every  year  produced  feme  new  mmuk 
between  the  coinendifig  orders  of  the  ftate. .  Tiic 
people,  now  become  the  ekftors  of  the  magil- 
tr^tes,  had  not  ikill  or  integrity  i  to  fix ; JUpto 
capable  men,  apd  fcarce  did  any  confiiJ  ^  laiJF 
down  his  office,  but  the  mul.titHde  were  fo^o-: 
:  moft 
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jxiofl:  to  accbfe  his  retDifbefs  or  incapacity.     It 
vas  bilthis  manner  that  they  accufed  Menenius, 
tbeircoiifal^  for  fufiering  the  family  of  the  Fabii 
to  be  cut  off;  he  was  indeed  an  unflcilful  gene^ 
fai;  buc^he  was  at  the  fame  time  innocent  of  the 
diarge  laid  againft  him.  This  however,  did  not 
arail^  he  was  fined  about  twenty  crowns,  a  fum^ 
«hi(th  though  moderate  in  modem  eftiniation,^ 
iie!wasxinablet<>  payj  he  therefore,  in  detefta- 
Cioh:ol^the  injuftice  and  ingratitude  of  his  fet- 
km  citizens,  flHichimfelf  up  in  his  own  houfe^ 
(and  ftarved  himfclf  to  dcath;*^ 
'  ':>irhc  yeair  following,  the  two  confuls  of  the 
jbrmer  year,  Manlius  and  Fabius  were  in  the 
fame  manner  cited  by  the  tribunes  to  appear 
before  thepeciplei     The  Agrarian  law  was  the 
«*)jeAanvariably  purfued,  and  they  were  accufed 
of  having  made  unjuftifiable  delays  in  putting 
10  off.     The  fame  perfeverance  on  one  fide,  and 
obfiinacy  on  the  other,  again  fet  the  city  in  a 
ftrnient,  and  threatened  deftruftion 'toone  of 
the  parties,  when  Genutius  the  Tribune,  who 
bad  revived  the  iaw^  was  found  dead  in  his  bed^ 
though  without  any  marks  of  violence.     A  cir- 
cumftance  like  this,  whi&h  (hould  have  awakened 
the  fufpidons  of  the  ^people,  only  ferved  to  al- 
knn  their  fuperfticions  5  they  began  to  think 
llie^ods  were  againft  their  caufe,  and  fhowed 
Symptoms  of  returning  to  their  former  obedi- 
ence.   Tile  confuls,  in  order  to  avail  themfelves 
I  2  of 
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of  this  lucky  occafion,  began  to  make  freffi  le^ 
vies,  for  it  was  now  become  the  fettkd  policy  o# 
fbc  times,  to  draw  off  the  peccant  biumours  of 
ihe  people,  by  leading  them  to  war  v  wherefore, 
mounting  their  tribunals,  and  being  attended 
by  their  Utters,  they  continued  to  enrol  the 
citizens  with  fuccefi,  till  coming  to  one.  Volero^; 
a  cen^rioa,  who  cefofed  to  be  enKfied  as  a  pri- 
vate, cendnel^  they  ordered;  him  to  be  ftripped 
and  (courged*  This  injudicious  feverity  not  only 
rek'mdled  the  people's  refentment,  but  after- 
wards produced  a  new  caufe  of  contention  con^ 
ceming:die  power  of  the  confuk^and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people.  The  pcifoner  was  refcued 
hy  the  multitude,  the  magiftrates  driven  ofiv 
and  ftill,  to  compleat  tfaeir  mortification,  foon 
after,  Volero  waa  made  out  of  the  tribunes  oS 
the  people. 

The  ieleftion  of  this  demagogue  feemed  very 
injurious  to  the  patrician  party ;  he  was  nojf; 
only  rcfolved  upon  carryijng  the  Agrarian.  law, 
but  alfo  upoq  enafting  another,  in  which  the 
people  fhould  give  their  yotcs  by  tribes,  and- 
not  by  their  curi»  or  their  centuries.  This  was- 
another  mortal  blow  to  the  patrician  power  ^ 
for,  as  when  the  people  voted  by  centuries,  the 
patricians  were  entire  mafters  of  the.  coiiiellt^ 
and  when  by  curias,  in  whicli  only  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  voted,  they  alfo,  from  their 
number  of  clients,  had  the  majority  o£  voices  ; 
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io  novr,  when  by  this  iaw  all  Frcemch  of  Roime^ 
from  whatever  part  of  its  territories  they 
icnhK^  (bbuld  be  admitted  to  give  a  fiilgle  vote» 
<i^ual  to  that  of  the  fiHl  fenator^  all  influence 
Vilas  eatirety  Ibft,  and  the  patricians  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  remain  paflive.  It  was  therefore 
lit  fiVfi;  ftron^ly  oppofed  by  the  fenate,  and  H 
warmly  ui^ed  by  the  people.  In  this  conteft^ 
jftplpius  Claudius,  ^he  conful,  fon  to  the  forliier  U.  C. 
AppiuS)  by  a  fort  of  hereditary  hatred  to  the 
^ople,  wis  aniong  the  foremoft.  In  one  of 
their  public  afiemblies  he  oppofed  their  defigns 
ib  w^rrmTy^  and  fe  juftly  expofed  the  turbulent 
t^tnpers  oTthc  tribunes,  that  they  ordered  him 
to  depart  the  aflembly,  and  vpon  his  refu&I, 
to  befenc  topriron. 

A  flreech  of  power  fo  great  aftoniflied  all  the 
fenators  who  were  prefent ;  they  oSered  to  take 
arms  in  his  defence,  and  as  the  peo{de  had  in 
the  former  cafe  beaten  off  the  li6tors,  fo  they 
Were  in  this  drivcrt  off  by  the  patricians* 
^his  fccmed  the  fignal  for  a  new  tumult; 
^ones^  tclrches,  and  every  weapon  that  fury 
^oUld.  furnifli,  in  a  place  where  the  citizens 
ficyer  ca«*ried  arois,  were  employed  againft 
iach  other.  But  Quintius,  the  other  confd, 
Di  a  mifd  and  peaceable  difpofition,  throw* 
ing  himfelf  into  the  midft  of  the  combacantSt 
enireating  and  befeeching  ibme,  and  menac- 
{gg  Qthprsi  kit  that  nighc  affuaged  their  mu- 
{3  w4 
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tual  animofity.  Their  tumults  however,  ward 
renewed  the  d^ay  following,  with  more  than 
former  fury  :  Appius,  with  aU  his  native 
fiercenels,  charging  at  the  head  of  his  clients^ 
9nd  other  young  patricians.  Bpt  Leftorius,  the 
tribune,  with  an  immenfe  multitude  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  people,  todfc  poQeflion  of  the 
Capitol,  where  they  fortified  themfelves,  feem- 
ingly  determined  to  hold  it  out  againft  their 
oppofers.  Their  conduft  now  fcemed  ftill  more 
refolute  than  in  the  former  defedion  of  the 
army  to  mount  Aventine ;  for,  as  in  that,  the 
infurgents  were  at  a  diftance' from  Rome,  in 
this,  they  were  in  the  very  heart  df  the  city/ 
The  appeafing  of  this  tumuit  was  trferved  for 
Quintius  alfo,  who  obtained,  by  his  gentle  rc^ 
monftrances,  to  have  the  law  referred  to  the 
fenate,  which  after  many  debates,  which  form, 
rather  than  uncertainty  might  have  didtated,  re^ 
folved,  that  the  tribunes  and  the  people  were  to 
be  gratified,  and  that  the  hw  was  to  be  ehafted 
without  delay.  It  was  paft  by  the  confcnt  of 
all  the  orders,  and  the  officers  of  the  pedple 
were  eledted  from  henceforward  by  the  tribes; 
Thu$  the  people  by  degrees  left  the  patricians 
nothing  but  the  fhadow  of  power,  of  even  which 
the  multitude,  now  taught  the  art  of  uniting, 
were  rcfolvcd  to  deprive  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  Appius,  as  from  the  for- 
mer part  oi  l^is  conduft,  we  may  well  fupppfe 

was 
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iim./arirom.bekig  di^fed  to  concur  in  this 
new  conceflion  gf  power :    he  that   bore  the 
people  a  contempt,  that  rather  feemcd  cficrt  of 
liabit  tiian  of  reafon,  ^nd  inveighed  agaioft  the 
l<;)[iate'j^  pufilanimiiy.    Nor  were  the  people  igr' 
iHxcant  of;  this, 'but  defired  an  occafion  of  (hew- 
iQg  iheir  reiefumeitUy  for  which  an  opportunity 
fciQA  i^ffered^  Ufion  i|i$  being,  appointed  general* 
aigfii^ili  ch<i  V^lfcians,     Thefet  as  ulua],  bad 
^QjKje  innoa^^  upoa  the  unguarded  frontiers  of 
RfOmcv  aadAf^uS' being  now  the  commander 
e|i:the>acin.y»  ;^e  natural  feverity  of  his  temper 
bdd  ^  s^  fi^  to  diiplay  itfeif  in.     The  Roman 
difqipV^c,  1  wUch  at.  the  mildeft  was  extremely 
rigpfous^  he  bjt  bis  flriftnefs  rendered  almoft 
infiippo^table. «  The  (bldiers  but  (lowly  obeyed 
a  general  they  bated,  and  he,  in  return,  en* 
crj^^ed  his  rigours  upon  the  (lowncfs  of  their 
obed>M€^^.'  They  now  therefore  con(idered  his 
fe«rerity  rather  as  a  malicious  vengeance,  than  an 
wbolefi[)me  chaftifement,  and  only  awaited  the 
eneiaevy,  to  retaliate,  not  upon  his  perfon,  but  his 
glary»  Accordingly  the  enemy  appeared,  and  the 
Romans  fled*     He  led  them  into  the  camp  in 
Ofder  to  harrartgue  them,  and  they  univerfally 
refgfod  to  give  him  an  audience.     He  then  en- 
deavoured to  draw  them  off  from  the  enemy, 
but  the  whole  body  fled,  inftead  of  making  a 
r^ularietreatv    At  length  he  found  means  of 
fj^curin^.  that  part  of  his  forces  which  yet  rer 
.  :  i  I  4  mained. 
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mained,  by  encatnpingthenndn  a  placed  iafet|^^ 
where  marifaaitng  them  io  their  ranks,  and^rie^^ 
iriling  them  for  their  cowardic^,  hegove  pofb>- 
rity  a  gre^  ^ilfliple  of  tnr  fe?eric|^  of  Roman 
difcipline,  an^  the  greatneis  c>f  military  eirbe- 
diencf.    He  firft  ordered  all  the  centurions  who 
hs^cj  pfd^qmtted  their  ranks,  to  be  fcourgeid' 
^nd  then  beheaded }  and  then  afktng  hii  foldier^ 
vhcre  wer?  their  i^rms,  hecKoft  put  every tentti 
ihao,  by  lot,  and  hiiri  he  executed  in  theinre-* 
fence  of  'bi$  trf  tabling  compi(iions«    Sq^rs, 
viih  fp  mu^h  Ardour  for  liberty  in  timei  of 
pe^c^,  and  fuch' profound  fobniifiioii:  to  theii^ 
generals  in  w^,    wei^   fitted   la  inabftj^'^^ 
ionqueft  of  the  world*    AppiMS  howcwrv^did 
nof  long  continue  iiaoKdefted  In  kte  feviarity, 
for  fome  tini^  after>  the  criboties  pu(had  en  the 
•  Agrarian  law  with  Vigour,  aad  he  perfilUng^iQ 
his  oppofnion,  they  appointed  birn  a  d*y  tO'dn* 
fwer  to  an  accufation  agaihft  hin%  c^'bein^ 
the  declared  enemy  of  pubUc  liberty,     Appiuflt 
obeyed,  but  appeared  before  the  peopte,  i^t  in 
the  ufual  manner,  in  a  iupplic^ting  drofs  or 
pofture,  but  fpoke  for  himfelf  With  a  oonfi- 
dcnce,  that  a  previous,  fettled  rcfolution  to  die^ 
had  infpired.     The  tribunes  finding  that  his  in- 
nocence was  too  apparent  to  be  impeached,  put 
off  his  trial  to  another  day,  which  he  prevented 
by  fuicide,  a  pradice  that  was  now  becoming 
common  in  Rome*       " 
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/Fte'dettb  €)£  Af»f3MM»  and  lo^e  wars,  or  rau- 
^er  ioctti^as  7{|)iidc  by  the  Koipans  into  cfac 
tftni(one6  of  the , V^ia^  a  miq^ 

tbr^i^ta^es  ifgpaeftficrs  after  the  Agrarian  4aw, 
Im  fiofii  afcer»  ifcc;  tribunes  4>ogan  oeyr  pdw-     ^;^^ 
tnotioMi  and.  bd4 1 ^e  boldn<3f&  to  .aifert,  .that 
btfa^pooplfr  cisgi\|»  not  only  to  have  a  (bare  in  thq 
:|add9,  but  al&!  in  the  government  of  xhe  com- 
itnoniinlthi  >and  chat  a  code  of  wriueo  laws 
AepoM  be  itampiled,  to  mark  out  the  bounds  of 
^hifirdhity*'   Xh^  oppofitionto  this  was  not  kSk 
yidait  on  tbc^fidc  of  the  patricians^  who  drove 
fhc  idainbrDua:  multitude   from  the  Foruois 
>  4icadhi4iby<C£irqs^he  fon  of  that  Quintios  Cin* 
.^iniiiniS'Whoai  we  ihall  hereafter  find  fo  fa« 
mooa  forihts  courage  and  his  frugality.     The 
tribuMsrefolved  ;o^make  an  example  of  this 
young  patriciao,  to  deter  the  future  outrages  oi 
ol^ta,  and  therefore  appointed  him  a  day  to 
.  askfwer  for   his  life,  before  the  people.     His 
iKingthe  ioa  of  a  man  entirely  refpeAed  by 
hoih  parties^   was  treated    with  fuch   lenity, 
that  he  was  admitted  to  bail,  but  flying  to 
£itruria,  his  faidier  was  obliged  ^fellalmod 
his  whole  eftate  to  reimburle  the  furetics,  and 
tben  retreating  to  a  fmall  farm  and  a  little  cot- 
tage beyond  the  Tybcr,  lived  a  contented  life, 
tilling  his  few  acres,  with  his  own  hands,  and 
reaping  the  produce  of  his  induftry.     The  tri- 
bunes however^  were  not  latisfied  with  the  ex- 
*  "  pulfion 
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pulfioQ  of  Casfoy  they  ftill  continued  to  clamour 
for  the  Agrarian  law,  and  even  raifed  a  report, 
that  the  fenators  had  formed  ^a  .plot  againft  their 
lives.  This  contrivance  was  principally  intended 
to  fright  the  fenate  into  a  compliance;  but  it 
had  only  the  more  obvious  efFed:  of  encreaiing 
the  tumults  of  the  people  and  aggravating  their 
animofity, 

.  Jn  this  (late  of  comflK)tion  and  univerfal  dif- 
,  osder,  Rome  was  upon  the  point  of  falling  into 
the  power  of  a.  foreign  enemy^>  Herdonius^ 
a^Sabine,  a  man  of  great  intrepidity  and  ambi* 
tion^  formed  the  defign  of  feizing  and  plunder- 
ing the  city,  while  it  was  employed  in  :  intef- 
tine  diftradtions.  For  this  purpof«,'haviBg:goc 
together  an  army  of  about  four  thoufand  men, 
compofed  of  his  clients  and  fugitive  flaves^;  ht 
fent  them  down  the  river  Tyber  on  floats  by 
night,  fo  that  the  people  were  -aftonilhcd  the 
riext  morning,  to  behold  a  foreign  enemy  in 
poflelfion  of  the  Capitol,  the  citadel  of  Rome. 
Herdonius,  on  his  part,  did  all  that  was  in  his 
power  to  perfuade  the  lower  citizens  and  (laves 
to  join  his  party ;  to  the  one  he  promifed  free-, 
dom,  to  the  other  an  ample  participation  of 
benefits  and  fpoil  The  tribunes,  in  this  exi- 
gence, were  far  from  exciting  the  people  to 
^rms,  they,  on  the  contrary,  ufcd  all  their  elo- 
quence to  perfuade  them  from  fighting,  until 
the  patricians  (hould  engage  by  path,  to  creat;c 
;  tea 
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ten' men,  with  a  power  of  making  iaws,  and  to. 
fuffen  the  people  co  have  an  equal  fharc  in  all 
the  bcncfics  that  (hould  accrue.  Thefc  condi- 
tions^ tboagh  very  feverc,  the  neccffity  of  .the 
times  obliged  the  confuls  to  promiie,  and  Va^ 
](9Das^' who  'was  one  of  them)  putting  himfelf 
$cther;head  of'&ch  as  offered,  marched  to-* 
wards  the  capitol,  crying  out  as  he  pafied^ 
♦*  Whoever  wifties  to  fave  his  country^  let  him 
S*  «00(»c  aitd  follow  me/*  A  large  body  of 
peofde  followed  him  to  the  attack,  and  the  ca^ 
pkb\  was  at '  length  retaken  by  dorm,  but  the 
canful  was  killed  in  the  affault.  Herdonius  (lew 
himftlf,  the  flaves  died  by  the  executioner,  and 
fhe  reft  were  made  prifoners  of  war. 

Bot  akhough  the  city  was  thus  delivered 
from  a  foreign  invafion,  it  was  by  no  means 
ftt  free  from  its  intcftine  divifious^  The  tri- 
b«lilesn6w  preffed  the  furviving  xronful  for  the 
per£;>rmaTice  of  his  J>romife ;  but  it  feems,  the 
Aglttfian  law  was  a  grant  the  fenate  could  not 
think  of  giving  up  to  the  people.  The  conful 
lliei«fore,  made  many  delays  and  excufes,  till 
at  iength^  being  driven  to  give  a  pofiiive  an- 
IWerj  he  told  them,  that  as  the  promife  was 
made  by  the  two  confuls,  he  could  do  nothing 
alone.'  An  aflembly  was  therefore  now  ap- 
pointed for  chufing  another  conful,  and  the  fe- 
nate, in  order'  to  give  the  people  no  hopes  of 
pbtaining  their  \yifties,  fixed  upon  Quintus  Cin- 
2  (:innatus 
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ritinatus)  whofe  Ton  had  (b  lately  b^en  bbnoki*' 
Auft  t6  them.  Cincinnacuft  had,  as  has  been  aU 
rtttdy  related,  for  fome  tiittc  given  up  all  the 
irkws  of  ambition,  and  retired  tb  his  little  furm^ 
where  the  deputies  of  the  feniitd  foUhd  hitn 
Ikying  the  piow^  and  dreOed  in  the  mean  at- 
'  lire  6i  a  labouring  hi|fband-man.  He  apeared 
iHit  little  elevated  with  the  addreHes  of  cere- 
inoAy^  and  the  pompods  habits  they  broujght 
bitn,  and  upon  declaring  to  him  the  f$nate*9 
pteaftxre,  he  teftiStd  rather  a  concern  that  his 
iftki  ffaould  be  wanted :  he  naturally  preferred 
the  charms  of  a  country  retirement^  to  the  fa-* 
tiguing  fplendours  of  office,  and  ohly  faid  to  ht^ 
wife,  as  they  were  leading  him  away,  *'  I  fear, 
'  **  my  Attillra,  that  for  thi?  year,  itmr  little  fields 
**  mttft  remain  unfown."  Thiis  taking  a  tended 
leave,  he  departed  for  the  city,  whtre  botfi 
parties  were  ftrongly  enflamed  againft  each 
other.  This  new  conful  howcfver,  was  relblved 
to  fide  with  neither,  but  by  a  drift  attention  t(| 
the  intercfts  of  his  country,  inftead  of  gaining 
the  confidence  of  faftion,  to  feizd  the  efte^m  of 
alL  Thus,  by  threats,  and  well-timed  fubniiif- 
fion,  he  prevailed  upon  the  tribunes  to  put  off 
their  law  for  a  time,  and  carried  himfejf  lb  a$ 
la  be  a  terror  to  the  multitude,  whenever  they 
fefufed  to  cnlift,  and  their  greateft  entourages 
whenever  their  fubmifiion  defv  »"ved  it.  His  po- 
hey  confided  in  holding  the  citizens  who  bad 
regained  the  Capitol,  as  ftill  engaged  to;  follow 
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him,  bf  their  oath»,  and  thFesrtening  to  frad 
them  into  a  win^^r  encampment  to  which  tbqit 
wef^  totally  unaccuftomed,  in  cafe  they  diioi 
beyc<I,  biy  vhich  he  fo  far  intimidated  thje^ff-r 
buoes;  that  they  gave  up  their  lave,  uponcofv* 
ditlon  of  his  fere^ing  the  threatened  encanigK 
inent:  upon  the  whote,  he  went  through  t^ 
office  vcit+i  foch  fkill',  moderationy  htamanitjPi 
ai^  juftkc,  that  the  peopte  feemed  to  forg^i 
thiak  they  wanted  new  hws,  and  the  fefiarte  feemr 
Cfdto  with  his  continuance  in  the  conf^Ubiffe* 
Thus  ha^Dg  reftored  tha4;  tranquility  to^chc 
people^  Which  he  fo  nouch  loved  himielf,  .he 
again  gave  up  the  fplendours;  of  antbioion^  t^ 
enjoy:  it-  with  a  greater  relilh  in  his-  little  farm. 

Ci^Ginnatus  was  not  long  retired  from  hi» 
office,  when  a  fi^fb  exigence  of  the  ftate  once 
more  required  bis  affiftan^e,  the  JEqm  and  the 
Vpjfcii^  who,  though  ftill  wqrfted^  ftill  were  foe 
fcnewipg-the  war,  made  new  iiM^oads  into  the 
territories  of  Rome.  Minutius,  doe  of  the  con*  U.  C» 
fills  who  fuccecd^d  Cincinnatus^  wa$  fent  to  op*-  ^3>* 
pole  th^m,  b(tit  being  naturally  tlmtd,  and  i^a^ 
ther  inore  afraid  of  being  conquered,,  than  do- 
firous  of  vidlory,  his  army  was  driven  into  a 
defile  between  twp  mountains,,  from  which,  ex- 
cept through  the  ?nen>y,  there  was  noegrefrj* 
This  however,  the  iEqui  had  the  precaution  tO: 
fofitifyi  fo  that  the  Roman  army  was  fo  hem- 
med ir^^  on  every  fide,  that  nothing  remained 
I>ii(^rat^i(fi6a  to  the  encmy^  famipe^  or  imme**- 
'  diatc 
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diate  death*  Some  knights  who  found  mtntii 
of  getting  away  privately  through  the  enemy'« 
^mp,  were  the  firft  thai;  bro.ught  the  account 
pf  this  diiafter  to  Rome.  Nothing  could  exr 
ceed  the  condernation  of  aU  ranks  of  people^ 
jmhtn  infornjied  of  .it  }  the  &nate,  at  firfl:, 
thought  of  the  other  conful,  but  not  haying  fuf*- 
^^ent  experience  of  .hi§  abilitiesy  they  unani- 
tsouQy  turne(d  tlpei^.  eyes  upon  Cincinnatus,  and 
xeiolved.to  ^9ke  .him  6\6ksfif}r^  'Cinqipnatusi 
die  only  perlba  on  whom  Ro(ipe  could  now 
place  her  whole  dependence,.: was rfound-^  as  be- 
fore, by  the  meflengers-of  the  ien,ate,  labouring 
in  his  little  field,  with  eh^arful  induftry.  He 
was  at  .  firft  aftpnifhed  by  the  enfigns  of 
unbounded  power,  with  which  the  deputies 
-came  to  inveft  him^  but  ftill  more  atthe.ap- 
.proach  of  the  principal  of  the  ienate,  who  cairie 
out  to  meet  hini  upon  his  approach.  A  dignity 
fo  unlocked  for  however,  had  no  efFefl  upon  the 
fimplicity.or  the  integrity  of  his  manners :  and 
being  now  pofielTed  of  abfolute  power,  and  called 
upon  to  nominate  his  mafter  of  the  horfc,  he  chofe 
a  poor  man  named  Tarquitius,  one  who,  liicc 
himfelf,  defpifcd  riches  when  they  led  to  dif- 
Jionour.  Tarquitius  was  born  of  a  patrician 
faniiiy^  but  though  of  confummate  bravery^ 
never  being  able  to  raife  money  to  purchafe  afi 
horfe,  he  had  hitherto  fought  only  as  'a  foot 
ibldier,  willing  to  ferve  his  country,  though  in 
the  humbled  ficuation^  Thus  the.faving  a  grestt 

nation 
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nation  was    devol^d  upon   an   hufbandman; 

taken  from  the  plough,  and  an  obfcure  centind 

found  among  the  dregs  of  the  army.    Upon 

ehtermg  th^  dty,  the  diftator  put  on  a  fcren^ 

Jdok,  and  entreated  all  thofe  who  were  able  to 

fertr  arms,  to  repair  before  fun-fet  to  the  Cani- 

pU8  Martius  (the  place  were  the  levies  were 

made)    with  necefi^ry  arms,    and   provifions 

¥br  five  days.     He  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 

tbefay  and  marching  all  night  wttli  great  expe^- 

dicion,  he  arrived  before  day,  within  fight  of 

ch^  enemy.   Upon  his  approach,  he  ordered  his 

li^iers  to  raife  a  loud  fhout,  to  apprize  thfe 

conful's  army  of  the  relief  that  was  at  hand. 

The  MqQi  were  not  a  little  amazed,  when  they 

iaw  chemielves  between  two  enemies,  b*t  ftifl 

more,  when  they  perceived  Cincinnatus  making 

the  ftrongeft  entrenchments  beyond  them,  to 

prevent  their  efcape,  and  enclofing  them  as  they 

had  enclofed  the  conful.     To  prevent  this,  a 

furious  combat  enfued,  but  the  JEqai  being 

stacked  on  both  fides  and  unable  to  refift  or 

jfly,  begged  a  ceflation  of  arms.     They  offered 

%ht  didlator  his  own  terms ;  he  gave  them  their 

lives,  but  obliged  them,  in  token  of  icrvitude, 

tp  pafs  under  the  yoke,  which  was  two  fpears 

ff  t  upright,  and  another  acrofs,  in  the  form  of 

A  door,  beneath  which  the  vanquiQied  were  to 

march.     Their  captains  and  generals  he  made 

prifoncrs  of  war,  being  referved  to  adorn  his 

Iritfmpb.     As  for  the  plunder  of  the  enemies 

camp. 
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caxBfv  that  he  gave  endreljr  up  to  his  owa  ibi^ 
iHcrtv  witbour  refer viog  any  pare  to  kimfelf^  or 
peraitttiog  tbo&  of  the  delivered  arioy  to  have 
a  QtaFir,  Thus,  havLng  reicued  a  Roman  army 
from  inevitable  deftrudlion,  haying  defeated  a 
poweiful  eskemy,  having  uken  and  fortified 
thm  cky,  and  ftiU  more,  having  trefufed  any 
part  of  the  fpoil,  he  refrgned  his  dii9:ator(hip» 
a&cr  hiving  enjoyed  h  but  fourteen  days.  The 
ieoate  would  have  enriched  him,  but  he  declined 
their  profi«rs,  chufiog  to  retire  once  niore  to  his 
h^ai  and  his  cottage^  content  with  tetnperance 
and  feme. 
U.  C.  The  year  following^  the  M^xA  r^folving  td 
^9^'  cctricm  their  loft  reputation,  again  marched  into^ 
the  field;  and  retook  their  city,  wherefore,  when 
levies  were  to  be  made  in  Rome  to  oppofe 
their  progrefs,  the  tribunes  refufed  to  let  the 
people  be  enrolled.  The  neceflity  of  the  times 
however  was  fuch,  that  an  army  was  to  be 
raifed,  and  the  fenators  finding  the  relttdbance 
of  the  multitude,  offtrred  to  go  themfclves,  with 
their  clients  and  dependants.  So  many  old 
and  reverend  men,  who  had  long  been  cehfi- 
dercd  as  the  fathers  of  the  ftate,  marching  feebljr 
out  to  meet  an  enemy,  whom  the  young  and 
the  vigorous  rcfufed  to  encounter,  moved  the 
multitude  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  fpice  of  their 
demagogues,  they  offered  to  go,  only  demand- 
iiig  as  a  rccompence,  to  have  the  niunber  oi 

theiF 


th«i!^  tilbaiies  ehcrdtfed  from  five  to  ten;  Hi^ 
foWieW^^fenaif^^corifidered  as  an  drpiedienfto 
mtftdtsiy  the!  number  of  their  enemies ;  but  Cuf* 
chfi(Mb9^  Who  judged  more  maturely  upon  thfi 
flibjtS*,  iffurcd  them,  it  would  b'ethcmoftin- 
fySMt  rAeans  of  debih'tating  that  ;pdwer  which 
hid  fo  long  cdatitllkd  thtern.  That  in  cafe  tert 
wcte^elefted,  in  ibeh  a  ndmber  thfcrc  were  the  * 
moft^ juft  expe&ationi  to  bring  ov«r  a  paft^  and 
that  JEi  fing^e'  tribune  could  reverfe  therelblu^ 
tidn^  of  all  the  reft :  accordingly,  the  fenate  rea-^ 
dity  catA6  iht^his  opinion^  and  pretdiding  to* 
make  their  compliance  a  favour,  informed  thd 
tribunes^, 'that  they  had,  after  liiuch  delibera- 
tion;  thought  proper  to  gKAit:thdr  requeft. 

This  grant  feemed  for  a  while  to  fatisfy  th6 
people;  but  in  lef^  than  a  year,  the  new  tribunes^ 
the  fifft  time$  uniting  all  together,  made  ftill 
farther  encroachments^  and  ventured^  even  by 
thtft*  own  authority^  to  order  an  aflembling  of 
the  litnace.  They  required  alfo^  that  moqnt 
Avemine,  which  being  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
compafe;  ^nd  as  yet  untenanted^  might  be 
graMed  to  the  people  to  build  on^  With  this^ 
thfi^not  till  after  the  moft  violent  contefts^ 
thft^anate  ^reed,  Jn  hopes  that  it  might  be  a 
mcttnaiofiiipprelfing  the  fedicions,  which  they 
drei^tadifiraiiirefuring  the  Agrarian  law.  Never* 
tbeltA$>.i».this  they  were  difappointcd,  for  foon  tf.  d. 
aflWi  dwiutribuner  ^-enewcd  their  former  com-      298. 
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plaints  and  infolence,  and  the  cohtefts  were  car^ 
ried  on  with  fuch  little  reftraint,  that  blows  and 
not  arguments  generally  ternunated  every  deli- 
beration. To  fuch  a  pitch  of  audacioufnel^ 
were  they  arrived,  that  thofe  demagogues  fet  a 
day,  even  for  the  confuls  tbemielves,  to  anfwer 
before  the  people.  They  thought  proper  how- 
ever, upon  maturer  confideration,  to  let  drop 
this  infolent  profecution,  but  at  the  fame  time, 
refolved  not  to  difcontinuc  their  unremitting 
endeavours  for  the  Agrarian  law.  A  day  ac- 
cordingly was  fixed,  in  which  this  important 
fiibjeft  was  to  be  difcujQledy  and  numbers  of  all 
Iranks  were  prcfent,  either  to  give  their  votes  or 
their  opinions.  The  tribunes  fpoke  largely  on 
the  jufticit  of  fuch  a  law ;  feveral  of  the  people 
related  what  fervices  they  had  done,  and  what 
trifling  rewards  they  had  obtained :  the  audi- 
ence were  prepoffcfled  in  favour  of  the  law,  but 
flill  more,  when  Stccius  Dematus,  a  plebeian, 
advanced  in  years,  but  of  an  admirable  perfoa 
and  military  deportment,  came  forward  to  enu- 
merate his  hardfhips  and  his  merits.  This  old 
foldier  made  no  fcruple  of  extolling  the  various 
atchievemems  of  his  youth,  but  indeed  his  me- 
rits deferved  his  oftentation.  He  had  ferved 
his  country  in  the  wars  forty  years  :  he  had 
been  an  officer  thirty,  firft  a  centurion,  then  a 
tribune :  he  had  fought  one  hundred  and  twenty 
battles,  in  which,  by  the  force  of  his  fingle  arm, 

be 
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ht  had  favcd  a  multitude  of  lives  :  he  had 
gained  fourteen  civic,  three  mural,  and  eight 
golden  crowns,  befides  eighty-three  chains,  fixty 
bracelets,  eighteen  gilt  fpears,  and  twenty-three 
horfe-trappings,  whereof  nine  were  for  killing 
bis  eriiemy  in  fingle  combat :  moreover,^  he  had 
received  forty-five  wounds,  all  before,  and  none' 
behind,  particularly,  twelve  on  the  day  the  Ca- 
pitol was  recovered  from  the  enemy.     Thefe 
were  his  hdnours,  yet  notwithftanding  all  this, 
he  had  never  received  any  fhare  of  thofe  lands 
which  were  won  from  the  enemy,  but  continued 
to  draw  on  a  life  of  poverty  and  contempt,  while 
dChers  were  pofleft  of  thofe  very  territories  which 
h\^  valour  had  won,  without  any  merit  to  de- 
fcrve  them,  or  ever  having  contributed  to  the 
conqueft.    A  cafe  x>f  fo  much  hardfhip  had  a 
ftrong  cffefl:  upon  the  multitude  ;  they  unani- 
moufly  demanded,  that  fhe  law  might  be  pafled,* 
and  that  fuch  merit  fhould  not  go  unrewarded.  Ir 
WAS  In  vain  that  fomc  of  the  fenators  rofe  up  to 
^peak'  againft  it,  their  voices  were  drowned  by 
tAft  CTics  of  the  people.    When  reafon  therefore 
coukl  no  longer  be  heard,  pafTion,  as  ufual  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  the  young  patricians  running  furi- 
•ufly  into  the  throng,  broke  the  balloting  urns, 
and  difperfed  the  multitude  that  offered  to  op^ 
pofc  them.    For  this  they  were  fome  time  after 
iaed  by  the  tribunes,  but  their  refolution  ne- 
K  2  v^rthelefsy 
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verthelefs,  for  the  prefent  put  off  the  Agrarian 
law. 

It  generally  happened  in  Rome,  that  internal 
commotions  were  quieted  t^y  foreign  invalionSj 
and  the  approach  of  the  ^qui  within  fixteep 
miles  of  the  city,  in  fpmc  meafure  reftored 
peace  to  the  republick.  In  this  war  Siccius 
Dentatus,  the  veteran  who  had  harangued  the 
people,  gained  greater  honours  than  ch^  conful 
who  obtained  the  yidory :  for  being  ordered 
upon  a  forlorn  hope,  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
a  quarter  where  he  knew  they  were  inacceflible  ^ 
he,  at  firft  remonftrated  the  danger  and  defpe- 
ration  of  the  attempt,  but  being  reproached  by 
the  conful  with  cowardice,  he  led  on  his  body 
of  eight  hundred  veterans  to  the.  place,  refolved 
to  give  by  his  death,  a  pattern  of  obedience, 
as  he  had  in  his  life,  an  example  of  refolution. 
Fortune  however,  was  kinder  to  him  than  his 
cxpeftations,  for  perceiving  a  paffage  into  the 
enemies  capp,  which  had  not  been  pointed  out 
by  the  conful ;  he  led  his  veterans  onward,  ^nd 
while  the  whole  army  amufed  the  enemies  on 
one  fide,  he  attacked  their  camp  on  the  other, 
fo  that  the  Romans  obtained  a  complete  yiftory. 
Dentatus  however,  being  confcious  that  he  was 
fent  upon  this  dangerous  fervice,  only  to  pro- 
cure him  death  or  infamy,  had  intereft  enough, 
upon  his  return,  to  prevent  the  conful's  having 
a  triumph,  as  alfo  to  get  himfelf  created  a  tri^ 

bune  ^ 
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bune ;  likewife,  to  get  a  law  pafled  for  puniftiing 
fuch  magiftrates  as  (hould  for  the  future  violate 
therr  authority,  and  for  having  both  confuls 
fined  for  their  behaviour  to  him  in  particular. 
Thus  the  fortune,  as  well  as  the  perfeverance 
of  the  tribunes,  ferved  to  diminifti  the  patrician 
power  every  year.  All  their  honours  were  now 
fading  faft  away  (  their  very  poflefTions,  tbofe 
fruits  of  long  labour,  remained  feebly  in  fuf- 
penfe,  and  the  next  popular  breeze  threatened 
to  (h^kc  them  down. 

CHAP.      XIL 

From  the  creation  of  the  Decemviri  to  the  extintSlioa 
of  that  office. 


T, 


H  E  Commonwealth  of  Rome  had  now     u.  C. 
for  near  fixty  years  been  fluftuating  between      302. 
the  contending  orders  that  compofed  it,  till  at 
length,  each  fide,  as  if  weary,  were  willing  to 
refpire  a  while  from  the  mutual  exertions  of 
their  claims.     The  Agrarian  law  fecmed  now 
but  little  attended  to,  and   all  the  animofuy 
which  it  had  produced^  appeared  fubfided.   But 
It  has  ever  been  with  mankind,  that  they  form 
new  defires,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
pofleilions.  The  citizens,  now  therefore,  of  evrry  . 
rank)  began  to  complain  of  the  arbitrary  dt  ci-r 
K  3  fiona 
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iiotis  (oi  tbdr  magiftrAtes,  and  wUhed  to  be 
guided  by  a  written  body  of  laws,  which  when 
known,  might  prevent  wrongs  as  well  as  punidi 
tiiein.  In  this,  i>oth  the  fenate  and  the  people 
concurred,  as  hoping  that  fuch  laws  would  put 
an  end  to  the  commotions  that  fo  long  had 
barrafled  the  ftate.  It  was  thereupon  agreed, 
that  amba0adors  (hould  be  fent  to  the  Greek 
cities  in  Italy,  and  to  Athens,  to  bring  home 
fuch  laws  from  thence»  as  by  experience  had 
been  found  mod  equitable  and  ufc^I.  For  this 
purpofe,  three  fenators,  Pofthumius,  Sulpicius, 
and  Manlius,.  were  fixed  upon,  and  gallies  af- 
figned  to  c6nvoy  thcfm,  a^^fceaWe  to  the  majefty 
of  the  Roman  people.  While  they  were  upon 
this  commiffion  abroad,  a  dreadful  plague  de^ 
populated  the  city  at  home,  and  fupplied  the 
interval  of  their  abfence  with  other  anxiety  than 
that  of  wi(hes  for  their  return.  In  about  a  year 
however,  the  plague  ceafed,  and  the  ambaffa* 
dors  returned,  bringing  home  a  body  of  laws, 
colleded  from  the  moft  civilized  ftates  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  which  being  afterwards  formed  into 
ten  tables,  and  two  more  being  added,  made 
that  celebrated  code,  called  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  many  fragments  of  which  remain 
to  this  day. 

The  ambaflfadors  were  no  fooner  returned, 
than  the  tribunes  required,  that  a  body  of  men 
fliould  be  chofen  to  digeft  their  new  laws  into 

proper 
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proper  form,  and  to  give  weight  to  the  execu« 
cion  of  them.  After  long  debates  whether  this 
dhoice  fliould  not  be  partly  made  from  the 
people  as  well  as  the  patricians,  it  was  at  laft 
agreed  that  ten  of  the  principal  fenators^  fliould 
toeleded,  whofe  power  continuing  for  a  year^ 
fhould  be  equal  to  that  of  kings  and  conRils^ 
aftd  that  without  any  appeal.  That  all  other 
liiagiflTaces  (hould  lay  down  their  offices,  until  the 
laws-ihould  direA  proper  fubftitutes,  and  that  the 
Mw  iegiflitors  fliould,  in  the  mean  time,  exercife 
their  authority  with  all  the  enfigns  of  their  dif* 
CODCinued  power.  The  perfons  chofen  were^ 
Appios  and  Genutius,  who  had  been  elefted 
confuls  forthe  enfuing  year,  Pofthumius,  Sul« 
ptcius,  and  Manlius,  the  three  ambafiadors,  Sex« 
tius  and  Romulus,  former  confuls,  with  Julius^ 
Veturius,  and  Horatius,  fenators  of  the  fir(l 
confideration.  Thus  the  whple  conftitution  of 
the  ftate  at  onoe  took  a  new  form,  and  a  dread* 
All  experiment  was  going  to  be  tried,  of  go« 
verning  one  nation,  by  laws  formed  from  the 
nanners  and  cuftoms  of  another. 

The  Decemviri  being  now  invefted  with  ab* 
folute  power,  agreed  to  take  the  reigns  of  go^ 
vemment  by  turns,,  and  that  each  fliould  dif-  ^ 
penfe  juftice  for  a  day.  They  agreed  alfo,  to 
avoid  envy,  that  he  alone,  who  was  in  the  ac- 
foal  exercife  of  power,  fliould  be  attended  with 
the  Cfi%n&  of  it ;  and  that  the  reft  fliould  be 
K  4  only 
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only  preceded  by  a  petty  officer,  called  Ac« 
Cenfua,  to  diftinguifh  them  A'om  the  vulgar. 

The  novelty  of  this  form  of  government 
feemed  octremely  pleaGog  to  the  people  at 
firftt  nor  was  the  moderation  of  the  decemviri 
chemfdvcs,  Icfs  praife-worthy.  Appius,  in  par- 
ticular, bore  away  the  greateft  Ihare  of  popu- 
larity, his  affable  air,  his  republican  profeflions, 
and  his  moderation,  made  them  even  forget  his 
anceflors,  pr  that  they  once  trembled  at  the 
name,  Thefe  magiftrates  for  the  firft  year, 
wrought  with  extreme  application :  they  had  not 
pnly  to  compile  from  a  great  variety  of  Greek 
laws,  but  they  were  obliged  alfo  to  get  them 
interpreted  by  one  Hermodorus,  an  Ephefian, 
as  they  themfelves  were  ignorant  of  the  lan-r 
guage;  a  ftrong  inftance  how  little  as  yet  the 
Romans  were  advanced  in  the  arts  of  polite* 
nefs.  At  length  however,  by  the  help  of  their 
interpreter,  they  formed  a  body  of  laws  from 
thofe  brought  from  Greece,  and  from  the  or^ 
df>ianccs  of  their  own  kings,  the  whole  com- 
prized in  ten  tables,  Thefe  were  agreed  to 
by  the  whole  people,  engraven  on  plates  of 
brafs,  and  hung  up  in  public  view,  in  the 
moft  confpicuous  part  of  the  Forum. 

Their  work  being  thus  finiftied,  it  was  exr 
pefted,  that  the  Decemviri  would  be  contented 
to  retire,  but  having  known  the  charms  of  pow- 
^r,  they  were  now  unwilling  to  rcfign  it :  they 
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thi&cefcfte  pretended^  that  fome  laws  were  yet 
wajii;iilg  to  compleat  their  defign,  and  entreat^ 
ed^iihe  fenate  for  a  continuance  of  their  office. 
To  this  thcj  afiented.  The  choice  of  per^ 
&oft  -  was  next  ^  the  Qbjc£)^'  of  public  cQnfidcra* 
tifif.  Appi«t9  biirmng  with  a  fecret  tlurd  of 
f»tfKr%  feigned  hintfclf  quite  difgufted  wi^h 
tjbc^i^igufs  of  the  office,  and  wifhedoqly  &r 
an  able  fttc<:efibn)  However^  uoderJiand  he 
emtriyjed  to  put  all  thofe  popular  arts  in  prac- 
tice,  which  he  knew  would,  upon  his  ftanding 
4^ candidate)  iiecure  his  ele(5tion.  Accordingly, 
when  the  day.  came,  his  colleagues  were  fur- 
pmed  to  fee,  him  the  firft  upon  the  lift  of 
thole  who  fiopd  for  the  office  ;  and  ftill  more, 
when  they  £>ond  him  eleded  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  giddy  people,  who  miftook  his 
ambition  for  popularity.  His  friends  alfo 
were  elefted  through  his  influence.  FabiuSj^ 
Cornelius,  Servilius,  Minucius,  Antonius, 
gnd  Rabulius,  who  were  patricians,  together 
with  Petiljius,  Qppius,  and  Duellius,  plebeians, 
formed  the  fecond  decemvirate.  Thefe  three  laft 
were  chofen  from  among  the  people  by  the  in- 
tcreft  of  Appius,  who,  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  the  multitude,  obferved,  that  it  was  very 
proper  the  people  fhould  have  a  Iharc  in  form- 
ing thofe  laws,  by  which  the  people  were  to 
fp  be  governed. 

..  ..  Appius 
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Appius  being  thus  reinflated  in  his  high  o£^ 
fice,  now  turned  aU  his  thoughts  towards  making 
it  formidable  and  perpetual :  he  therefore  con- 
vened his  colleagues^  and  knowing  them  t6  be 
all  his  creatures,  he  opened  to  thetn  his  defign 
of  retaining  the  power,  of  which  they  had  beea 
put  into  pofTeifion.  As  they  had  been  prievi6ufly 
inftruded,  tliey  readily  caifte  into  his  propofal, 
and  bound  themfelves  by  the  moft  folemn 
vows,  never  to  diflent  among  themfelves ;  never 
to  give  up  their  authority ;  and  not  to  make  ufe 
of  the  opinions  either  of  the  fenate  or  the  people, 
but  in  cafes  of  downright  neceflityti  Now  there- 
fore, the  decemvirate  put  on  a  very  different 
appearance  from  the  former  year :  inftead  only 
of  one  of  them  being  attended  by  his  rods  and 
axes,  each  made  his  appearance  M^ith  thofe  M- 
figns  of  terror  and  authority.  Inftead  of  magif- 
trates,  mild,  juft,  and  affable,  the  people  now 
beheld  them  converted  into  monfters  of  rapine, 
licentioufnefs  and  cruelty.  They  only  made 
ufe  of  the  forms  of  juftice,  to  put  many  of  the 
citizens  to  death,  and  deprive  others  of  their 
eftatcs  and  country.  Accufcrs  and  informers 
were  fuborncd  from  among  their  dependants, 
ready  to  give  evidence  as  they  were  command- 
ed ;  while  thofe  who  expefted  redrefs  in  any  fuit 
of  juftice,  had  no  profpeft  of  fuccefs,  but  to  en- 
ter into  a  criminal  confederacy  with  their  judges. 
Thus  an  univerfal  corruption  began  to  fjpread 
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they  wanted  frcfti  objcfts  to  excrcife  it  upon, 
la  this  ftate  of  flavery,  profcription  and  mutual 
diftruft,  not  one  citizen  was  found  to  ftrike  fbr 
his  country's  freedom  ;  thefe  tyrants  continued 
to  rule  without  control,  being  conftantly  guard- 
ed,  not  with  their  lidors  alone,  but  a  numerous 
crowd  of  dependants,  clients,  and  even  patri- 
cians, whom  their  vices  had  cotifederated  round 
them. 

In  this  gloomy  (ituation  of  the  ftate,  the 
-ffiqui  and  Volfci,  thofc  conftant  enemies  of  the 
Romans,  undertook  their  incurfions,  refolved  to 
profit  by  the  inteftinc  divifions  of  the  people, 
and  advancedwithin  about  ten  miles  of  Rome, 
This  was  an  unexpefted  ftroke  to  the  decem- 
viri, who  had  no  authority  to  raife  an  army 
themfclvcs,  and  therefore  went  reluftantly  to 
a(k  aid  from  the  fcnate,  whofe  deliberations  had 
now  been  long  fufpended.  In  this  prcfiing  junc- 
ture, the  fenate  was  at  laft  called  together, 
where  Appius,  in  a  premeditated  oration,  pro- 
pounded the  bufmefs  for  which  they  were  con- 
vened. He  then  defired  that  each  fhould  fpeak 
his  fentiments  as  he  named  them,  but  Valerius, 
the  grandfon  of  Poplicola,  rifing  out  of  his 
turn,  was  ordered  by  the  tyrant  to  fit  down. 
Valerius  however,  would  not  dcfift,  hut  violent- 
ly inveighed  againft  the  tyranny  of  the  decem- 
virace,  and  their  efirontery,  in  expefting  that 
the  fcnate,  whofe  power   they   had  dcftroyed; 

fl^ould 
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Ihould  now  take  meafures  to  fupport  their  be- 
trayers. His  fpeech  was  feconded  by  Marcus 
Horatius,  who,  with  ftill  greater  freedom,  ex- 
pofcd  their  horrid  invafion  of  the  rights  of  their 
country ;  their  outrages,  their  rapines,  and 
their  cruelty.  Appius,  at  firft,  feemed  to  bear 
this  harrangue  with  patience,  but  at  lafl:,  his 
paflions,  long  ufed  to  indulgence,  could  na 
longer  keep  within  reftraint,  he  flew  out  into 
violence,  and  threatened  to  have  Horatius 
thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  All 
the  fenators  exclaimed  againfl:  this  infringement 
of  the  liberty  of.  free  debate,  as  the  higheft 
breach  pf  their  privileges,  and  an  intolerable 
aft  of  power.  Whereat  the  decemvir,  a  little 
repenting  his  rafhnefs,  began  to  excufe  himfclf^ 
faying,  that  he  was  willing  to  give  liberty  to 
all  deliberations  upon  the  queftion,  but  could 
not  bear  an  oration,  which,  leaving  the  point  in 
debate,  only  feemed  calculated  to  promote  fcdi- 
tion.  That  he  and  his  colleagues  had  received 
an  unlimited  power  from  the  people,  till  the 
great  work  of  forming  the  laws  was  finifhed, 
during  which  they  were  refolved  to  aft  to  the 
extent  of  their  power,  and  then  would  be  an- 
fwerable  for  their  adminiftration.  This  was  a 
fufficient  difplay  of  their  intentions,  all  the  un- 
influenced part  of  the  fenate,  particularly  Clau- 
dius, the  uncle  of  Appius,  fpoke  with  detefta- 
tion  of  their  proceedings  j  but  a  large  party  in  , 

the 
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thehoufe,  whom  the  decemviri  had  prcviovflf 
formed^  and  (till  others  whom  their  fears 
had  biafiedy  fhewed  themfelves  enclined  to 
agree  with  Appius  in  whatever  lie  (hould  pro- 
pofe.  He  therefore  demanded,  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  (hould  have  a  power  of  levying  and 
commanding  the  forces  that  were  to  go  againft 
the  JEquij  and  immediately  a  decree  of  the  fe^ 
nate  p^iiCedj  confirming  this  propofal. 

The  decemviri  now  in  pofleflion  of  all  the 
military  as  well  as  of  the  civil  power,  divided 
their  army  into  three  parts,  whereof  one  conti- 
nued with  Appius  in  the  city,  to  k^p  it  under 
awe ;  the  other  two  were  commanded  by  his 
colleagues,  and  were  led,  one  againft  the  JEqui, 
and  the  other  againft  the  Sabines.  The  Roman 
foldiers  had  now  got  into  a  method  of  puni(hing 
the  generals  whom  they  difliked,  by  fufFering 
themfelves  to  be  vanquifhed  in  the  field.  They 
put  it  in  pradice  upon  this  ocafion,  and  (hame** 
fully  abandoned  their  camp  upon  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  Never  was  the  news  of  a  vie* 
tory  more  joyfully  received  at  Rome,  than  the 
tidings  of  this  defeat ;  the  generals,  as  is  al- 
ways the  cafe,  were  blamed  for  the  treachery  of 
their  men ;  feme  demanded  that  they  (hould  be 
depofed,  others  cried  out  for  a  dictator  to  lead  the 
troops  to  conqueft ;  but  among  the  reft,  old  Sic- 
cius  Dentatus,  the  tribune,  fpoke  his  fentiments 
with  his  ufual  opennefs,  and  treating  the  gene- 
rals 
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mis  with  contempt,  fhewed  all  the  faults  of  their 
difiripline  in  the  camp,  and  their  conduft  in  the 
£eid.  Appius,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  re- 
mift  in  obferving  the  difpofition  of  the  people. 
Dtncatus  in  particular  was  marked  out  for  vcn- 
geaocc^  and  under  pretence  of  doing  him  par- 
ocoIk  honour,  he  was  appointed  legate,  and 
puc  at  the  head  of  the  fupplies  which  were  fent 
from  Rome.  The  office  of  legate  was  held  as 
lilCTCd  aaiong  the  Romans,  as  in  it  were  united 
bocfa  the  aothority  of  a  general,  with  the  reve- 
icooe  of  the  pnefthood.  Dentatus  no  way  fuf- 
pefting  his  defign,  went  to  the  camp  with  ala- 
ority,  where  he  was  received  with  all  the  external 
ipadv  of  re^d.  But  the  generals  foon  found 
meaps  of  indulging  theirxlefire  of  revenge.  He 
wa$  appointed  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  men 
to  go  and  examine  a  more  commodious  place 
fK  cocampment,  as  he  had  very  candidly  af- 
bni  the  commanders,  that  their  prefent  fitua- 
was  wrong.  The  foldiers  however,  who 
g^¥en  as  his  attendants,  were  afTaflins, 
who  had  lon^  been  miniders  to  the 
of  the  decemviri,  and  who  now  en- 
co  murder  him,  tho^  with  all  that  terror, 
bis  reputation,  as  he  was  called  the  Ro« 
Achilles,  might  be  fuppofed  to  infpire. 
[  Wids  thcfe  defigns  they  led  him  from  the  way 
i-chc  hollow  bofom  of  a  retired  mountain, 
tbej  began  to  fet  upon  him  from  behind. 

Dentatus 
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Dentatus  now  too  late  pcrcdved  the  treachef  jp 
of  the  decemviri,  and  was  refolved  to  fell  hisi 
his  lifi  as  dearljr  as  he  could ;  he  therefore 
put  his  back  to  a  rock,  and  defended  himfelf 
againft  thofe  who  prefied  nx>fl:  dofdy.  Th6^ 
now  grown  old,,  he  had  ftill  the  remains  of 
his  former  valour,  and  killed  no  lefs  than  Bf^ 
teen  of  the  aflailants,  and  wounded  thirty  with 
his  own  Jiand.  The  aflaffins  now  therefore 
terrified  at  his  amazing  bravery,  (howered  in 
their  javelins  upon  him  at  a  diftance^  all 
which  he  received  in  his  fhield  with  undaunted 
refolution. .  The  combat,  though  fo  unequal  in 
numbers,  was  managed  for  fome  time  with 
doubtful  fuccefs,  till  at  length  his  aflailants 
bethought  themfelves  of  afcehding  the  rock 
againft  which  he.ftood,  and  thui3  poured  dowjt 
fiones  upon  him  from  above.  This  fucceeded, 
the  old  foldier  fell  beneath  their  united  efforts, 
after  having  lliewn  by  his  death,  that  it  was  to 
his  fortitude,  and  not  his  fortune,  he  had  Come 
off  fo  many  times  vidorious*  The  decemviri 
pretended  to  join  in  the  general  forrow  for  for 
brave  a  man»  and  decreed  him  a  funeral  with 
the  firft  military  honours :  but  the  greatnefs  of 
their  apparent  diftrefs,  compared  with  their 
known  hatred,  only  rendered  them  ftill  more 
deteftable  to  the  people.  However,  a  tranfadtion 
ftill  more  atrocious  than  the  former,  fcrved  to 
infpire  the  citizens  with  refolution  to  break  all 
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MArfiJHi  of  obedience,  and  at  laft  to  reftore 
fntdom* 

Jbpfnosi  who  fttU  remaned  at  Rome,  (it* 
trng'tmeiky  Ofihis  tribunal  to  difpenfejuA 
tkiF;^iiaw  a  flfmiden  of  exqaifite  beauty,  and 
ageddbout  fifteen,  pafliilg  to  one  of  the  pub- 
lic Jchools,  attended  by  a  matron^  her  nurfei 
Hie  charms  '«f  this  damfel,  heightened  by  ail 
the  innocence  of  virgin  .modefly,  caught  his  at^ 
tentionlyfimd  fired  hb  heart.  The  day  following, 
allbepaft,  be  found  her  ftili  more  beautiful 
thab«bMEbre,'  and  his  bread  dill  more  enflamed. 
He  amr  therefore  refolvcd  to  obtain  the  grati*^ 
fieation'of'  his  paflion,  whatever  fhould  be  the 
conltqaence,  and  found  means  to  inform  him^^ 
felf  of  the'  virgin's  name  and  family.  Her 
name  was  Virginia.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Virginins,  a  centurion,  then  with  the  army  in 
the  fields  and  had  been  contrafted  to  Icilius, 
fbrmeiiy  a  tribune  of  the  people^  who  had 
agreed  to  marry  her  at  the  end  of  the  prefent 
campaign.  Appius  at  fird  refolved  to  br^alt 
this  match,  and  to  efpoufe  her  himfelf ;  but  thd 
laws-  of  the  twelve  tables  had  forbidden  the  pa- 
tricians to  iftterrfiarry  with  the  plebeians^  and  he 
could  not  infrirtge  thefc,  as  he  was  the  enadtor 
of  them.  Nothing  therefore  remained  but  a 
criminal  enjoyment,  which,  as  he  was  long  ufed 
to  the  indulgence  of  all  his  paffions,  he  rcfolved 
on.     After  having  vainly  tried  to  corrupt  the 
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fidelity  of  her  nude,  he  bad  reeourfe  to  anmhef 
expedient,  ftill  more  guilt jr.  He  pitched  upon 
one  Claudius,  who  had  long  been  the  minider 
of  his  pleafures,  to  aliert  that  the  beautiful 
jnaid  was  his  (laire,  and  to  refer  the  caufe  to  his 
tribund  for  decision.  Claudius  behaved  exa£t}y 
according  to  his  inftru6tion$,  for  entering  into 
the  fchool,  where  Virginia  wad  playing  among 
her  female  Gompanions,  he  feized  upon  her  as 
his  property,  and  was  gcnng  to  diag  her  away 
by  force,  but  was  prevenoed  by  the  people 
<]Tawn  tc^ether  by  her  cries.  At  length  hcyw- 
ever,  afto*  the  firft  heat  of  oppofition  was  ov«r, 
he  led  the  weeping  virgin  ta  the  tribunal'  c^ 
iVppius,  and  there  plaufibly  expofinl  iiis  pi^- 
tenflons.  He  aflferted  that  (he  was  bom  in  hia 
houfe,  of  a  female  Save,  who  Solid  her  to  the 
wife  of  Virginius^  who  had  been  barrot.  That 
he  had  feveral  creditable  evidencei  to  prove 
the  truth  of  what  he  faid,  but  that  until  they 
could  come  together,  it  was  but  rcafonablc, 
that  the  flave  fhould  be  delivered .  into  his  cuf- 
tody,  being  her  proper  maften  Appius  feenaed 
to  be  ftruck  with  the  jufticc  of  hisclaims  ;  he 
obfcrved,  that  if  the  reputed  -  father  himfelf 
were  prefent,  he  might  indeed  be  willing  to 
delay  the  delivery  of  the  maiden  for  Ibme  time, 
but  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  in  the  prefent 
cale,  to  detain  her  from  her  lawful  mafter;  He 
therefore  adjudged  her  to  Claudius, :as^  his  flave, 

to 
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llll)e  Jcqpt  by  him  xiil  Virginius  flu)uld  be  abk 
:tO  pRHre  his  paternity.    This  fentence  was  re- 
wired with  loud  clamours  and  reproaches  by 
.  jhc  ouiltitude  §  t^e  women  in  particular  came 
^iOttod  the  innoCcQt  Virginia,  as  if  willing  to 
ypmteA  her  from  her  judge's  fury^  while  Icilius, 
..Ker  :  lover,   boldly  oppofed  the  decree,   and 
54)Kg!ed  Claudius  to  take  refuge  under  the  tri- 
.^nal'of  the  decemvir.    All  things  now  threa- 
tened 'tn  open  infurredion,  when  Appius  fear* 
Slig^he  tvent,  thought  proper  to  fufpend  his 
jiadgfAMUittiU  the  arrival  of  Virginius,  who  was 
ilhcfl-riMut  eleven  miles  from  Rome,  with  the 
i  artnyw'  'The  day  following  however,  was  fixed 
ftrilie'Md,  and  in  the  mean  time,  Appius 
feot  letters  to  the  generals  to  confine  Virgi- 
nius, as  his  arrival  in  town  might  only  ferve 
to  kindle  feditbn  among  the  people.    Thefe 
'  letters  however,  were  intercepted  by  the  cen* 
•  turion's  friends,  who  fent  him  down  a  full  re- 
..lation  of  the  defign  laid  againft  the  liberty  and 
the  honour  of  his  only  daughter,     Virginius 
tipoB  this,  pretending  the  death  of  a  near  re« 
latiott,  got  permiflion  to  leave  the  camp,  and 
Aew  to  Rome,  infpired  with  indignation  and 
revenge.    Accordingly,  the  next  day  he  ap- 
.  .jpeared  before  the  tribunal,  to  the  aftoiii(hmenc 
■  .9!^: Appius,    leading    his   weeping    daughter 
:]hj  the  hand,  both   habited    in    the   deepeft 
lOOurAing*.    Claudius,   the  accufer,   was  alfo 
L  2  thcrC| 
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there,  and  began  by  making  his  demand  :  he 
faid,  that  it  was  well  known,  that  the  children 
of  flaves  belonged  to  the  matters  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  that  Virginia  was  born  in  flavery. 
He  obfervcd,  that  pity  might  be  an  induce- 
ment to  many  to  forego  their  claims,  but  that 
he  would  facrifice  all  Icfler  confiderations  to 
juttice.  He  then  produced  a  female  flave 
whom  he  had  corrupted,  to  fwear  that  fhe  had 
fold  Virginia  to  the  wife  of  her  reputed  father, 
and  he  ended  his  pretendons  by  a(ferting,  that 
he  could  confirm  her  teftimony  by  that  of 
many  otliers,  had  it  been  needful.  Virginius 
next  fpoke  in  turn;  he  reprefented  that  his 
wife  had  many  children,  that  (he  had  been  feen 
pregnant  by  numbers ;  that  if  he  had  inten- 
tions of  adopting  a  fuppolititious  child,  he 
\vould  have  fixed  upon  a  boy  rather  than  a  girl; 
that  it  was  notorious  to  all,  that  his  wife  had 
herfelf  fuckled  her  own  child ;  and  that  it  was 
furprizing,  fuch  a  claim  fhould  be  now  revived, 
after  a  fifteen  years  difcontinuance.  While  the 
father  fpoke  this  with  a  ftern  air,  Virginia 
ftood  trembling  by,  and  with  looks  of  perfua- 
five  innocence,  added  weight  to  all  his  remon- 
(Iranccs.  The  people  feemed  entirely  fatisfied 
of  the  hardfhip  of  his  cafe,  till  Appius  fear- 
ing what  he  faid  might  have  dangerous 
ciTcdls  upon  the  multitude,  interrupted  him, 
under   a  pretence    of    being   fufficiently   inr 

ftruftcd 
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-^udcd  in  the  merits  of  the  caufe.     "  Yes, 
^  fays  he,  my  confcience  obliges  me  to  de- 
^*  clare,  that  I  myfelf  am  a  witnefs  to  the  truth 
^  of  the  depofition  of  Claudius.     Moft  of  this 
^*  afiembly  know  that  I  was  left  guardian  to 
•*  this  youth,  and  I  was  very  early  apprized, 
^*  that  he  had  a  right  to  this  young  woman, 
**'  but  the  afiairs  of  the  public,  and  the  diflen-. 
f*'  tions  of  the  people,  then  prevented  my  do- 
•*  ?Ag^him  juftice.  However,  it  is  not  now  too 
••  latei  and  by  the  power  vefted  in  me  for  the 
^^  piSbfick  good,  I  adjudge  Virginia  to  be  the 
*^  J)ropcrty  of  Claudius,  the   plaintiff.     Go, 
**  thicrefere,  lidors,  difperfe  the  multitude,  and 
^^  mak^  room  for  a  mafter  to  repoffefs  himfclf 
•^  of  Ins  flave."    The  liftors,  in  obedience  to 
his  command,  foon  drove  off  the  throng  that 
pre/led  round  the  tribunal,  and  now  they  feized 
uponVirginia,  and  were  delivering  her  up  into 
the  hands  of  Claudius,  when  Virginius  who 
found  that  all  was  over,  fcemed  to  acquiefce  in 
the  fentcnce.  He  therefore  mildly  entreated  Ap- 
plus  to  be  permitted  to  take  a  laft  farcwel  of  her 
whom  he  had  long  confidercd  as  his  child,  and 
that  fo  fatisfied,  he  would  return  to  his  duty  with 
frclh  alacrity.     With  this  the  decemvir  com- 
plin, but  upon  conditiQD,  that  their  endear-r 
liients  (hould  paTs  in  his  prefence.     Virginius, 
with  the  moft  poignant  anguiih,  took  his  al* 
frioft  cjcphring  daughter  in  his  arms,  he  for  3 
L  3  while 
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while  fupported  h^r  head  upon  his  bread:,  arid 
wiped  away  the  tears  that  rolled  down  hdr  lovely 
viikge,  and  happening  to  be  near  the  (hops  that 
furronnded  the  Forum,  he  fnatched  up  a  knif* 
that  lay  on  thcf  fhambles,  and  addreffing  his 
daughter,  •*  My  deareft,  Idft  child,  cried  he, 
^*  this,  this  alone  can  preferve  ybur  hbnour  and 
"  your  freedom,"  So  faying,  he  buried  th6 
weapon  in  her  breafl:,  and  then  holding  it  up/ 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  daughter,  ^^  Ap- 
«  pius,  he  cried,  by  this  blood  of  innocence,  I 
••  devote  thy  head  to  the  infernal  gpds/*  Thili 
faying,  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  and 
threatening  deftru£tion  to  wholbeVer  fhould  op« 
pofe  him  ;  he  ran  through  the  city  wildly,  cal* 
ling  upon  the  people  to  ftrike  fbr  freedom,  and 
from  thence  went' to  the  camp,  in  order  td 
fpread  a  fimilar  flame  through  the  army. 

He  no  foorier  arrived  at  the  camp,  followed 
by  a  number  of  his  friends,  but  he  informed 
the  army  of  all  that  was  done,  flill  holding  the 
bloody  knife  in  his  hand.  He  afked  their  par- 
don, and  the  pardon  of  the  gods,  for  having 
committed  fo  ralh  an  adion,  but  afcribdd  it  all 
to  the  dreadful  neceflity  of  the  tiitaeii.  He  im^ 
plored  them,  by  that  blood  which  was  dearer 
to  him  than  his  own,  to  redeem  their  finking 
country,  obferving,  that  no  military  oaths  could 
bind  them  to  their  commanders,  who  were 
ufurpers  all  of  them,  and  could  pretend  to  no 
4  real 
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ftal  auchoticy.  The  trmy,  already  predifpofed, 
ifsmediatcly  with  Ihoucs  ccchoed  their  alTent^ 
ai^.decMHping)  left  their  generals  behind,  to 
ujlfj^  lihcir  ftation  once  more  upon  mount  Aven^^. 
^^  whtdier  they  hftd  retired  about  forty  years 
bcfpre*  The  other  army,  which  had  been  to 
q|^pOie  the  Sabines,  feemed  to  feel  a  fimilar  re«. 
fkpiflM^^  Md  came  over  in  large  parties  to  joia 
them^  . 

.  Jl^l^Us,  in  the  mean  time,  did  all  he  could 
CO  qujcU  c|ie  difiurbances  in  the  city,  but  finding 
thcitvaiult  incapable  of  being  controlled,  and 
pcrseUriog  that  his  mortal  enemies,  Valerius  and 
Honillnpl^  were  the  mod  adive  in  oppofition,  he 
at  firftjtttempted  to  find  fafety  by  flight;  ne<» 
«erthde&t^  being  encouraged  by  Oppius,  whd 
was  one  of  bis  colleagues,  he  ventured  to  afiem* 
ble  the  ieaate,  and  urged  the  puni(bment  of  all 
delerters.  The  fenate  however,  wa5  far  from 
giving  him  the  relief  he  fought  for,  they  forefaw 
tlutt  dangers  and  miferies  that  threatened  the 
ftate,^  iq  cafe  of  oppofing  the  incenfed  army^ 
they  therefore  difpatched  meflengers  to  them, 
oflfering  to  reftore  their  former  mode  of  govern- 
2Qent|t  to  which  the  people  joyfully  afiented, 
and  returned  to  the  city,  if  not  with  the  enfigns, 
9t  leaft,  with  the  pleafure  of  a  triumphant  army. 
I  .Thus  ended  the  decemvirate,  after  having 
continued  fomewhat  lefs  than  three  years.  I 
have  ^iyen  the  pifture  of  this  ^dminiftration^ 
L  4  ^ter 
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after  the  Roman  hiftorians,  aggravated  with  all 
the  inve&iycs  with  which  they  ufually  load  it, 
however,  if  there  be  any  part  of  their  hiftory, 
in  which  they  ihew  a  manifeft  prejudice,  it  ia 
here.  Thf:  charges  9gainft  the  decemviri,  of 
fapine  and  murder,  are  a]l,  except  one  or  two, 
merely  general  i  and  of  thefe  which  are  fpeci- 
fxfied,  the  fa&s  do  not  feem  equipollent  to  the 
accufation.  However,  the  limits  I  have  afligned 
toyfelf  in  this  worki  are  too  (hort  to  permit  a 
diicufiioQ  of  their  veracity,  and  perhaps  too  it 
IS  our  wifeft  way,  at  this  diftant  period»  to  take 
the  accounts  as  given  us,  by  the  hiftorians  of 
the  time,  and  not  to  (hew  ^n  afiedbtion  of 
iagacity,  by  attempting  to  new  ftate  an  evj- 
llence,  which  has  been  credited  through  luccef* 
five  ages.  All  that  may  b&  obferved  is,  that 
the  laws  promulgated  by  this  body  of  men, 
H^ere  reckoned  an  admirable  compilation,  and 
^ver  after,  in  Rome,  and  even  in  moft  parts  of 
Jp^urope,  even  to  this  day,  have  continued  among 
lawyers  to  be  of  the  greatcft  authority. 


?  H  A  ?. 
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J^rom  tic  cxpulfion  of  Ac  Decemviri,  to  thS^  burning 
■'*••'         •    of'KomcbrthcCiauls.     "     "       ' 

,  JL  ,H  E  p«9p)§  j)Qw  freed  fi:otQ,A.yoke  which  u.  c. 
the;  had  laid  opoa  themfelves,  elected  Vakriui  3^4- 
and'  Horadus,  ocmfuls  for  the  enfutug  '.  part  of 
the. year,  andVirginius  and  Icilius,  of  the  imm^ 
kcx  of  their  tribunes.  The  puniflinient  of  the 
^cemyiri  was  wh^c  firft  engaged  the  attention 
of  thefe  popular  noagii^rates,  and  Appius  was 
appointed  a  day  to  anfwer  the  charges  broughV: 
againft  him  of  tyranny  and  murder.  Oppso^ 
one  of  his  colleagues^  next  to  him  in  guilt,  wai 
alfo  arraigned,  but  both  too  well  faw  what  mercy 
they  had  to  exped,  either  from  their  judges, 
who  were  profeffed  enemies,  or  from  the  peo- 
ple, whofe  refcntment  they  had  but  too  fre- 
quently incurred :  they  therefore  refolved  to 
prevent  that  fury  which  they  could  not  with- 
ftand,  and  both  died  by  their  own  hands  in 
prifon.  The  other  eight  went  into  voluntary 
exile,  and  Claudius,  the  pretended  mailer  of 
Virginia,  was  driven  out  after  them.  Thus  the 
vengeance  of  the  tribunes  purfued  thefe  devoted 
men,  and  feemed  as  yet  unlatisfied  with  puniQi- 
^ng.     They  were  preparing  to  out-go   thofe 
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whom  they  bad  depofed  for  cruelty»  in  the  veiyi 
faipe  walks  of  rage,,  and  the  fenate  began  to 
tmnbJe  at  feeing  fd  Inany  of  their  niembers 
devoted  to  deftroftion.  DuiUius  however,  one 
of  the  tribunest  being  more  moderate  than  the 
reft  of  his  colleagues,  quieted  their  fears  by 
openly  profefling,  that  no  more  blood  (hould 
b^  died  on  this  occafion  i  that  fufficient  ven- 
^ancc  haki  been  taken  for  the  death  of  Virgi*^ 
A^^  and  that  he  fotb^iAt  ^11  future  profecutiona 
on  that  account. 

^  This  in  fome  meafure  fatisfied  the  fenate  for 
the  prefent,  but  they  foon  found  caufe  of  frefh 
refentment.  The  two  new  confuls Teemed  es^^ 
cirely  to  have  abandoned  the  interefts  of  the 
patricians,  and  equally  popular  with  the  tri^ 
bunes  themfelves,  to  ftudy  only  the  gtatiBcation 
of  the  people.  They  procured  a  law,  by  which 
each  of  the  plebeians  fhouk),  in  hik  individual 
capacity,  have  as  much  influence  in  alt  eleftiOna 
and  deliberations  whatfoever,  as  any  one  Of  the 
patricians,  which  gave  the  finifhing  blow  CO  4II 
diftindion  between  them.  A, law  fo  injurious 
to  the  power  of  the  fenate,  produced^  as  may 
be  eaflly  fuppoied,  a  defire  to  mortify  the  con« 
fuls,  who  Only  aimed  at  encreafing  their  own 
influence,  by  the  depreffion  of  that  body.  An  op^ 
portunicy  for  this  foon  offered,  for  the  coi^fuU 
having  marched  againft  the  ^qui  and  Sabinesi 
gained  a  complete  vi&ory,  and  denoanded  a.tr^4 

umph« 


ulnph.  TheiSsntoe  howctver  were  refeHved  not  ta 
compif^  and  dtedared  them  unworthy  of  that  ho* 
now;  'The  confuls  appealed  to  the  people,  and^ 
complakthig  loudly  againft  the  fenisice,  procimed 
a4aw  for  the  privilege  of  a  triumph,  bf  thi 
aiidiorit]^  of  thd  plebeians  alooc^    Thus  did  the     - 
twW  orders  of  tteftate  continue  fdrlbine  yeai% 
imtttkally  dppdfmg  each  dther^  the  patricianV 
dtffthdirig  the  fhiifl  fhlidow  Of  dimnfUbn  whieK' 
thtly  hid  teft,  and  the  peopte  dally  InfUKng  ttfrim 
fredi  conteflionSt  as  if  their  appetites  encreafed, 
l^  v^hat  was  gtamed  to  fatisfy  them. 

Ii\  the  mean  time,  thefe  inteftlne,  tumuki 
produced  weakhef^  within  the  ft  ate,  and  confix 
ditice  in  the  enemy  abroad.  The  wars  with 
the  ^qui  and  Volfci  ftill  continued^  and  H 
eadh  year  foitic  trifling  advantage*  were  ob* 
taiiled  over  the  Romans,  they  at  lad  advanced 
fo  far,  as  to  mdke  their  incurfions  to  the  very  U.  C. 
Walls  of  Rome.  But  not  the  courage  only  df  309- 
the  Romans  fcemed  diniinifticd  by  thefe  contcfts, 
bih  their  other  virtues  alfo,  particularly  their 
jfbftice.  About  this  time^  the  inhabitants  of  two 
neighboufing  cities^  Ardea  and  Aricia,  had  a 
cdnteft  between  themfelves^  about  fome  landit 
that  had  long  been  claimed  by  both.  At  length/ 
being'  unable  to  agree,  they  deferred  it  to  the 
fehate  and  the  people  of  Rofhe.  The  fenati 
had  yet  fome  of  the.  principles  of  primitive 
jttftice  itnHtitilHg,  iM\di  irefu(ed  to  determine  th^ 

'''-'  difpute. 
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difpute.  But  the  people  readily  undertook  the 
decifion,  and  one  Scaptius,  an  old  man,  declar- 
ing, that  thefe  very  lands  of  right  belonged  to 
Komc,  they  immediately  voted  themfclves  to  be 
the  legal  pofleflbrs,  and:  fenc  home  the  former 
litigants,  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  own 
folly,  and  of  the  Roman  injuftice. 

1  he  tribunes  now  grew  more  and  more  tur- 
bulent, and  having  come  into  a  principal  (hare 
in  the  adminiilration  of  government,  nothing 
would  fatisfy  them,  without  having  a  participa* 
tion  of  the  whole.     With  thefc  views  they  pror- 
pofed  two  laws,  one  to  permit  plebeians  to  in- 
termarry with  patricians,  and  the  other  to  per- 
mit them  to  be  admitted  to  the  confulftirp  alfo. 
The  fenators  received  thefe  propofals  with  their 
accuftomed  indignation,  and  fcemed  refolved  to 
undergo   the  utmoft  extrcrtiitifes,   rather  than 
fubmit  to  enafting  them.     However,  finding 
their  rcfiftance  only  encreafe  the  commotions 
of  the  date,  they  at  laft  confented  to  pafs  the 
law  concerning    marriages,    hoping   that   this 
conceflion  would  fatisfy  the  people.     But  they 
were  to  be  appeafed  but  for  a  very  fliort  time, 
for  returning  to  their  old  cuftom  of  refufing  to 
enlift  upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  con- 
fuls  were  forced  to  hold  a  private  conference 
with  the  chief  of  the  fenate,  where,  after  many 
debates,  Claudius  propofed  an  expedient,  as  the 
fTJoft  probable  means  of  fatisfying  the  people 
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inthe-prefcnt;  cbhjimAure.  This  tras  by  n<> 
nieftntfto  contaimmace  the  confulftiipi  by  ftiffer-» 
iDg^'iMO  tome  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  but 
Wcreatc  fix 'Or  eight  governors  in  the  room  of 
Gonfttk^  whereof^  one  half  at  leafl:  fliould  be  pa- 
tmifti^.  Thia  projefty  which' waa  buta  poor  fub^ 
terfuge,  and  was  in  fa£ta  granting  wbat  the  peo- 
pk  demanded^  pieaied  the  whole  meAing,  and 
riiai^  nothing  might  feem  preconcerted  anfiong 
ttem^^they  agreed^  that  at  the  next  pobHc  meet- 
ing  of  the  fcnate^  the  confuls  fhouldj  contrary  to 
their  ufual  cuftom,  begin,  by  aflcing  the  opinion 
of  the  youngeft  fenator,  wheteas,  formerly  they: 
al way s-began  by^  aCking  that  of  the  fenior.  Upoa 
afleijibling  the.fenate,  one  of  the  tribunes  ac«^ 
.  cufed  them '  of  holding  fecret  meetings,  and 
managing  dangerous  defigns  againft  the  people. 
The  confuls,  on  the  other  hand,  averred  their 
innocence,  and  to  demonftrate  their  fincerity, 
gave  any  of  the  younger  members  of  the  houfc 
leave  to  propound  their  opinions.  Thefe  re- 
maining filent,  fuch  of  the  older  fenators  as 
were  known  to  be  popular,  began  by  obferving, 
thgt  the  people  ought  to  be  indulged  in  their 
iequeft,  and  that  none  fo  well  deferved  power, 
as  thbfe  who  were  moft  inftrumental  in  gaininor 
it»  and  that  the  city  could  not  be  free  until  all 
w^e  reduced  to  perfeft  equality.  Claudius,  as 
was  agreed  upon,  fpoke  next,  and  though  very 
willing  to  advance  the  intentions  of  thofe  who 

fpoke 
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fpoke  before  him,  in  order  to  conceal  hia  de* 
figns,  he  broke  ouc  into  bicter  iovedlives  agatnll 
the  people,  aflerting,  that  it  was  bis  opinion, 
that  the  law  fliould  not  pais.  This  produced 
ibme  diftorbance  among  the  plebei«ns,  but  at 
length  Geautius,  as  if  to  moderate  between  the 
fepaie  and  the  people  propofed*  ^s  bad  been 
preconcef  ted».  that  fix  governor^  ihould  be  an- 
nually chofen,  with  coafular :  authority,  three 
from  the  fenate,  and  three  from  the  people  i  and 
that  when  the  time  of  their  magiftracy  ibould 
Ik  expired)  then  it  would  be  foen,  whether  diey 
would  have  the  (ame  office  contijiued»  9f  whe« 
fher  the  conruUhip  flioukl  be  e(bdbliO)pd  upon 
iu  former  footing.  This  prpje^  wap  oafedy 
embraced  by  the  people^  becaufis  .it  promifed 
fomething  new,  and  leave  was  given  tp^  ^oy.  of 
the  plebeians  to  ftand  for  this  new  q£q5«  Yet 
fo  fickle  were  the  multitude,  that  though  many 
of  their  own  rank  ilood,  yet  none  of  them  were 
thought  worthy  of  the  honour,  and  the  choice 
wholly  fell  upon  the  patricians,  who  offered 
themfelves  as  candidates.  Thus  a  new  form  of 
government  was  now  to  be  tried,  the  people 

^*  ^'  ftill  miftaking  change  for  improvement,  Thefe 
new  magiftrates  were  called  Military  Tribunes, 
they  were  at  firft  but  three,  afterwards  they 
were  encreafed  to  four,  and  at  length  to  fix. 
They  had  the  power  and  the  enfigns  of  confuls, 
yet  their  power  being  divided  among  a  number, 

each 
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WK^  fiifglf  w^«f  tl&  «uthori«^  The  firft  that 
moi9^kaCt»r  Mly  continii^d  in  their  office  about 
ibn^Tinoifthi;  the  augviri  having  fotmd  fome- 
thii%'  acnifii  in  the  t:fre(nonies  of  their  eleftioh. 
•t^  'i(thc  mifitary  tribuoes  being  diq^ftd,  the  con- 
.  Illf  iMce  nuyre  casmii  into  office,  and  in  order  to 
il^ki  the  weight  eif;  bqfineft  which  they  were 
vbligedit^  fufteini  «  new  office  >#ai  eleatd^ 
^^mmejfv  ^fhitt  df  Ceiifors,  who  were  to  be  chb* 
^fotiMtfy  fifth  year.  Their  bufinefi  was  to  take 
btoHOfiJmafie  ^  tke  number  andeftatea  df  the 
W^jky^iUiA  to  diftf ibutt  them  inoo  their  proper 
^^tifllf  (  W  *)n(^3e&  into  the  Kves  and  manners 
^^^(^K^otttteM  citizens  y  to  degrade  fenators  for 
•:lR9ifBM(ted?f  to  difmount  knights,  and  to  turn 
^>4Mmif  libdMi  fnnn  their  tribes  into  an  infe- 
'  flOf I  iii^  cafe  of  mifdcmeanouf.    The  two  firft 
tenibf^  were  Fapirius  and  Sempronius,  both  pa- 
.trieiaili^  and  from  this  order  they  continued  to 
b^^^eledted  for  near  an  hundred  years. 
'     This  new  creation  ferved  to  rcftorc  peace  for 
tbiiit  tlnie  among  the  orders,  and  a  triumph 
gilded  over  the  Volfcians  by  Geganius  the  con- 
"fcf,  added  to  the  uhivcrfal  fatisfaftion  that  reign- 
'  W^morigthe  people.     As  it  was  faid  of  the 
Griteks(,  that  a  viftory  gained  at  the  Olympic 
'  gantestaifcd  the  conqueror  to  the  higheft  pitch 
'of  hiumah  fplendour,  fo  it  might  be  faid  of  the 
Romans,  that  a  triumph  was  the  greatcft  ho- 
nour the^  had  any  idea  of.     For  this  their  ge- 
^^"'  ncrab 


neral&fotzght,  not  Icfs  than  for  the  benefit  of  thtf 
ftate ;  the  people  alfo^  when  entertained  with 
fuch  fpeftacles,  forgot  their  private  diftreflbs  lit 
an'  empty  notion  of  their  country's  glory.  / 

This  calm  however,  was  but  of  ihort  conti^ 
nuance,  for  fome  time  after,  a  famine  preifing 
hard  upon  the  poor,  the  ufual  complaints 
U.  C.  againft  the  rich  were  >  renewed,  and  thefe,  as 
3 '3*  before^  proving  inefieftual,  produced  new  fe- 
ditions.  The  confuls  were  accufed  of  negleft^ 
to  not  having  laid  in  proper  quantities  of  corn  i 
obey  however,  difregarded  the  murmurs,  of  the 
populace,  content  with  exerting  all  their  care  in 
attempts  to  fupply  the  prefling  necellities.  But 
though  they  did  all  that  could  be  expected  from 
aftive  magiftrates,  in  providing  and  diftribudng 
provifions  to  the  poor ;  yet  Spurius  Maelius,  a 
rich  knight,  who  had  purchafed  up  all  the  com 
of  Tufcany,  by  far  outflione  them  in  liberality. 
This  patrician,  who  had  long  beheld  the  ftrug-- 
gks  of  the  ftate,  was  enflamed  with  a  fecret  dc- 
firc  of  becoming  powerful  by  its  contentions  J 
he  therefore  diftributed  corn  in  great  quantities 
among  the  poorer  fort  each  day,  till  at  laft,  his 
houfe  became  the  afylum  of  all  fuch  as  wifhed 
to  exchange  a  life  of  labour  for  one  of  lazy  de^ 
pendance.  When  he  had  thus  gained  a  fufficient 
number  of  partizans,  he  procured  large  quanti-« 
ties  of  arms  to  be  purchafed  and  brought  into 
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Irfi  Im^efay  aiglK^  mid  formed  a  plan  eSxamf 
fyimcjy  hf  nhich  be  was  to  be.  made  cqiii« 
inapdcF,  ii^hilf  ibme  of  the  tribunes,  whomh^ 
had  foimd  meaoa  to  corrupt,  were  to  9Bt  Under 
himi  in  fehiing  upon  the  liberties  of  his  ooun- 
illTi  vMinuchiSy  who. was  at  that  time  appointed 
to  the  care  of  .providing  for  the  people,  iboa 
difcovered  tbe  plot  that  was  thus  formed  againft 
thtiy  f rdedom^  and  informing  the  fenate  thereol^ 
thtf  knmediaeslf  formed  a  reiblution  of  create 
mg  adiAakOTi  wboihould  have  the  power  of 
^oalfing.  the  «onfpiracy,  without  appealing  to 
die  people*  Cincinnatus^  who  was  now  eighty 
years  old,  was  chden  once  more  to  refcue  his 
osnmry  from  ioipending  danger.  He  began  bjr 
fimunooibg  Madiiis  to  appear,  who  being,  as 
he  thought,  fuffidently  fupported  by  the  mul'^ 
titnde,  refuied  to  obey.  He  next  fent  Ahala^ 
the  matter  of  his  horfe^  to  force  him,  who 
mtetfaig  him  in  the  Forum,  and  preffing  Mas- 
lias  to  follow  him  to  the  dictator's  tribunal^ 
upon  his  refiifal,  Ahala  killed  him  upon  the 
fpoc  The  diftator  applauded  the  refolucion  of 
hta  officer^  and  commanded  the  confpirator's 
gMda  'to  be  fold^  and  his  houle  to  be  demo-s 
liflwd,  diftributing  his  ftores  among  the  peoplei 

Tbe  tribunes  of  the  people  were  much  en« 
ii^ed  at  the  death  oT  Maslius^  and  in  order,  in 
fome  meafore  to  punifli  the  fenate  at  the  next 
Aftion,  inftead  of  confulsj  inlifted  upon  rcr 
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U.  C.  ftoring  their  military  tribune*.  With  tYnSy  ttrf 
^*^'  ftnate  were  obliged  to  comply^  tftd  though' th« 
|)lebeians  had  a  right  of  bong  taken  iiito  the 
tSicCf  three  patriciam^  ad  iii  the  fortnereke* 
tion,  were  again  cho&nir  The  Mxt  year  how 
ever,  the  goverannent  returned- to  it»  ancient 
thanneK  ^nd  eonfcrb  wete  chofea. 

During  thefe  aymtAs^  the  Veian*  and  the 
^olfcians  went  on  with  their  cuftomary  incur- 
fions»  and  (be  very  aili^  6f  Rome  themfehres^ 
began  to  wa^er  m  thek  aliegiaocetf  Pideas^ 
in  ancient  colony  belonging  Co  thefComahs^ 
revoked  toTohitnaius,  king  of  the  Veians^  and 
fiill  more  to  enhance  their  crifne^  murdered 
th^  ambafiadora  that  were  fent  to  cooiptaiA  c^ 
the.  infidelity.  cTa  punifli  this  CG»du6l:  with 
more  fignal  vtsgeancc^  a  didntorwaa  appoiiit«> 
cd,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  Mamercui  jSoii* 
lius.  A  vidtory  was  obtained  over  the  Veii> 
tiit  king  of  their  nation  was  llainy  and  MqA* 
lius  marched  back  to  Ronie>  with  aU  the  eff* 
figns  of  triumph,  ennobled  by  the  fpoik  of  a 
king. 

It  (hould  feem  now^  as  if  the  fenafle  md  con<» 
fuls  could  carry  on  no  bufioefs  by  their  owa 
authority  alone,  fince  we  find  them,  the  year 
following,  creating  another  didator^  to  oppoft 
a  threatened  confederacy  of  the  Veian  natioas* 
Servilius  Prifcus  was  chofen  to  this  highoffieis^ 
The  year  fucceeding,  we  read  of  ^niiliusi  who 
.   ♦  ^    had 
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hAi  been  diAitor  fo  latdy  before,  being  agiia 
cbcrfcn;    He  liaviog  no  ein{doymen€  abroad^ 
was  fefolvvd  xo  do  fiunething  at  home,  and 
accordingly  caufed  the  cenforfhip,  which  had 
bam  before  appointed  to  continue  eight  yeainj 
to-  be  held  but  for  Otit  year  add  an  half,  fo^ 
which  the  cenforsibon  after  fined  and  degraded 
hhn,  upon  laying  down  hia  office.    This  con^ 
duft  of  theirs,  on  the  other  hand,  enf  aged  the 
people,  and  infl^ad  of  confuls,   military  tri^ 
boom  were  the  next  time  chofen.    In  abdut  fodf     t;,  c, 
yeart  after,  confuls  were  introduced  again,  and    -S^^^- 
bpon  a  threatencd-inrafion  of  the  JEqui,  a  die-  . 
feator,  Fofthumius  Tubcro,  was  created^  whb 
ckifed  his  didatoHhip  with  a  triumph.     Pout'    u.  a 
years   afref'  this>   the  fluftuation  of  councils     326. 
jbrougfat  up  military  tribunes  again,  and  their 
want  of  fuccefs  in  war,  obliged  the  people  to 
create  ^milius,  for  the  third  time,  didtator, 
who'  gained  another  triumph.     For  two  ycaris 
^ftdr  thi^,  military   tribunes  continued;  then 
confuls,  and  then  tribunes  again  :  thus  the  ftare 
continued  to  fluftuate  between  the  different  or- 
t^rderS)  for  more  than  fifteen    years,   during 
^prWch  time,  there  was  but  little  of  any  thing 
important  traniadled,  either  abroad  or  at  home  t 
thff  fenate  fcemed  to  have  loft  all  its  authority, 
and  the  people  all  their  military  virtue.    The 
former^  who  were  poficfled  of  the  riches  of  the 
tiatc,  Ibemed  willing  t6  grant  all  their  privi- 
*^^  M  2  leges. 
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leges,  in  order  to  fecure  their  property  from  thtf 
Agrarian  law  ;  and  the  people  employed  fo  thucb 
time  in  attending  the  harangues  of  thefr  tri^ 
bunea*  that  they  became  pbortdifcontented^ 
«ad  noify^  Wfaenei^r  die  approach  of  an  cm^ 
my  waS;  talked  of,  the  danger  was  fo  magnified^ 
by- either  the  feafs  or  the  real/  weaknefs  of  the 
^jbte,  that  nothing  but  that  defperate  me* 
thod  of  chufing  a  didbtor  could  be  found  to 
oppofe  it.  Sp  that  iaa^period  of  twenty  years,  we 
find  the  pec^le. above  ten  times  giving  up  their 
liberty,  their  pofleflions,  and  their  lives,  to  one 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  only  indebted  for 
their  faifety  to  his  ftill  remaining  virtue.  Thua 
a^er  ^miliuSi  Servilius  Prifcus  was  again  cho* 
ien,  whom  we  have  mentioned, as  thrive  dii£bi« 
t^-C.  tor  before,  and  after  him  .Cojcnelius  Coflus* 
«ic*  Thefe  abfolutt  magifti:aics,  it.is  true^  in  fomc 
meafure  reftored  difcipline  to  the  army,  and 
encreafed  the  territories  of  the  date ;  but  it  was 
purchafmg  conqueft  too  dear,  to  give  up  all 
that  was  valuable  in  life  to  obtain  it«  The  ill 
effeds  indeed  of  their  abfolute  authdricy,  were 
lx>t  difcovered  till  many  years  after  i  at  prerent» 
the  fenace  feemed  pleafed  with  electing  a  ma« 
giftrate  out  of  their  own  body,  who  could  inti« 
midace  the  people  :  the  mukitude,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  proud  to  follow  Md  obey  one  who 
generally  led  them  to  conqueft:  and  plunder^ 
ibr  the  diftators  ufually  divided  the  fpoils  of 
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the  cooquerediowns  among  tbem^  in  order  toeir* 
creak  their,  own  popalarity.  Thus  the  plunder 
ef  Anxur^  a  city  taken  from  the' Voirciam^ 
ftenxd  tadifFufe  a  new  f(Mric  amongft  theinj 
which  however  continued  no  hmger  than  ontii 
then*  neceflitiea  called  for  a  new  fupply^ 
>  Thing)  continued  in  this  ibue  of  commouoii 
for  a  long  time,*  fadioas  becoming  erery  day 
ftropger,  and  the  government  weaker  s  tbetri« 
Imnes  of  the  peopie  ftill  augmenting  the  breach 
between  the  orders  pf  the  commonwealth,  and 
calling  their  licentkm&efs  liberty.  At  length 
however,'  the  fenate  hit  upon  an  expediency 
which  fervcd  greatly  to  encreafe  tbeir  own 
power,  and  at  the  fame  time,  highly  pleafii^ 
the  fpcofAci  thou^  it  muft  be  owned,  it  ferved 
to  ffaew  how  greatly  the  Romans  were  fallen 
from  their  former  virtues.  The  citizens  who 
went  to  the  field,  had  hitherto  fought  their 
country's  battles  for  nothing;  they  were  huf- 
bandmen  and  ibldiers ;  the  fame  hands  that 
drew  the  fword  in  one  ieafon,  were  feen  hold* 
ipg  the  plough  in  another,  and  they  were  ob<* 
ligcd  to  furniih  not  only  their  own  arms,  but 
their  own  proviQons,  during  tha  campaign.  In 
thefe  di^culties  kt^wtver^  they  ^rhearfqliy  ac« 
quiefced,  as  the  hopes  of  plunder,  and  the  ho* 
nours  of  reaming  in  triumph,  were  confl- 
^red  as  an  am[de  compeniation.  Nevertheleis, 
i(  iometimea  fiHl  otu:,  tlvit  if  the  campaign  was 
M  3  of 
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of  long  continuance,  dicir  little  farms  remain^ 
ed  untlUed,  and  they  thcmfelves  were  reduced 
the  next  feafon  to  extreme  indigence.  Henco 
they  were  obliged  to  incur  debts,  and  henco 
proceeded  that  various  train  of  extortions,  ufu- 
ries,  and  petty  cruelties,  which  the  creditors 
made  ufe  of  to  opprefs  the  people.  To  remedy 
thefe  evils,  the  fenate  unanimoufly  came  to  a 
refolution  of  paying  the  foldiery  out  of  the  trea« 
fury,  and  for  this  purpofe  they  laid  on  a  new 
tax,  from  which  none  of  the  citizens  were  to 
be  exempted.  This  regulation  in  Tome  meafure^ 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  Roman  method  of  mak^ 
ing  war  \  as  what  might  before  have  been  called 
incurfions,  were  now  become  regular,  lengthen* 
ed  campaigns.  The  fenate  was  now  no  longer 
to  be  obliged  to  the  tribunes,  in  order  to  raife 
an  army,  as  the  people  would  gladly  enlift,  fince 
they  were  fure  of  their  reward,  Nothing  there- 
fore could  exceed  their  joy  upon  this  occafion, 
they  furrounded  the  fcnate-houfe  with  accla-f 
macions,  they  offered  to  follow  their  confcript 
fathers  wherever  they  fhould  lead  them,  add 
promifed  never  to  murmur  more. 
V'  C.  The  Senate  thus  reconciled  to  the  people,  and 
^'^^^  now  become  matters  of  an  army  that  they  could 
keep  in  the  field  as  long  as  they  thought  proper, 
refolved  to  take  fignal  vengeance  of  the  Veians, 
^nd  befiege  their  capital  city,  though  the  attempt 
fhould  endanger  their  own.    The  city  of  Veil 

had 
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had  loog  .teen  t  flouriflung,  ftrong^  and  fornur 
idabte  place  1  ic.,waa  fcjaKd  upon  t  crs^y  rodc« 
^indfurniflicd  wuhrefoluce  ind  numerous  dc-  * 
feoders. .  It  had  lately  changed  its  form  of 
gqyernmeti.t,  from  r^^publican  into  that  of  king-* 
ly^^Tnd  iach  a  change  beiog  difliked  by  the  al^* 
)tes  of  thU  ftaiQi  this  contributed,  in  fome  tnen^ 
furet  to  their  tamely  Aificritig  it  to  be  fur- 
rounded  by  the  Roti^aa  arnEiy.    The  Romans 
iodei^  bad  every  reafoa  to  inlpire  them  with 
ivfentment*  .The  Veians  had  k)ng  been  the  ri- 
vals odf  KonAF  I  they  had  ever  taken  the  opportu*- 
luty  of  its  internal  diftrefles,  to  ravage  its  territo- 
fiekf  and  had  even  treated  its  ambaffadors,  fenc 
to  complain  of  thefe  injuries,  with  outrage.    It 
feen^ed  now  therefore  determined,  that  Veil, 
v^hatever  it  fliould  c6ft,  was  to  fall,  and  the 
Romans  accordingly  fate  regularly  down  before 
it,  prepared  for  a  long  and  painful  refiftance. 
The  ftrength  of  the  place  may  be  inferred  from 
she  continuance  of  the  fiege,  which  lafted  for 
ten  years,  during  which  time,  the  army  conti^ 
DUed  encamped  round  it,  lying  inwinter,  un- 
.der  tents  made  of  the  ikin^  of  beafts,  and  in 
fommer,  driving  on  the  operations  of  the  at- 
tack*   Various  was  the  fuccefs,  ^nd  many  were 
the  commanders  that  dirrded  the  fiege  ;  fome 
times  all  the  befiegers  works  were  deftroyed, 
jind  many  of  their  men  cut  off  by  fallies  from 
Ibetpwoi  fometimes  they  were  annoyed  by  an 
M  4  army 
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^l^tpf  Veiam^  wbo  atCBinptied  eo  bring  afili^f 
ame  liroQE^  without  A  ficge  fo  bloody,  feeniT 
je4.  t9  threaten  depopuiation  to  Roiiie  itfelfv^ 
hf.4niimng  its  forces  continuallj  awayy  fo  that 
l^4aw  was  obltgod  £a vbe  made,;  ftv  all  the  bat* 
(pMon  to  nwry.the  widows  eftte  fohiiers  who 
wcfiB  flaior  The  tribunes  of  the  peofde  alfo  did 
np^failto  render  jshisgreat^ndertabingftill  more 
arduous  by  their  continual  ^'mumiurs  and  flcill 
in«rai{ing  di0e&Gon9  at  home«  They  blamed 
t^  commanders,  and  prohibited  the  taxes  from 
being  railed,  which  were  to  pay  the  foldiery  | 
and  ftill  more  to  perplex  the  fenate,  they  began 
to  make  new  propofals  for  paffing  the  Agrariaa 
law.  Such  difienfion  arnbng  the  Romans,  and 
fo  much  obftinacy  on  the  part  of  the  Veil,  be* 
gan  to  deprefs  the  (anguine  expedations  of  the 
fenate,  they  trembled  for  the  confequences  of 
fo  much  blood  and  creafure  expended  in  an  in- 
jcfTedual  liege,  therefore  willing  to  ftrike  one 
vigorous  blow  before  relinquifhing  their  favou<- 
rite  aim,  they  created  Eurius  Camillus,  dila- 
tor, and  to  him  was  entrufted  the  ible  power 
pf  managing  the  long  protraSed  wan  Camil- 
Jus  was  a  man,  who  without  intrigue  or  any 
foilicitation  had  raifed  himfelf  to  the  firfl:  emK 
nence  in  the  ftate :  he  had  been  made  ope  of 
the  cenfors  fomc  time  before,  and  was  confi- 
flered'as  the  head  of  that  office;  he  was  after* 
^2(rds  made  a  military  tribune,  and  bad  in  thi^ 


UcwsA  hi*^^^gt)6a(6' OQQrege  aiid^^iKttet  iii  Che^ 
zBbit  offices,   that  made  hkn  ttoaght  iitoftC- 
iMnth]i\  to  fervc!  his'^eountfy  oti^ifato'pttffin|f 
ooofioi);     Upoa  liis  app<»nt«i0Mi-  tiumtM^ 
o&tiie^eopid  flttckedta^hiv  ftahdtTd,'ednfi^teirir 
oliifaa^s  uivkirtft  <irpei4(hc«d  «  commaiidcft? 
He^aceoidingly  dtfeir^oiir  his  foiPces  agaioft^di^ 
etiiatty^Mand  overthitw  thePalticii,^  oOt  cf'^V 
]i«k*powers  confederated  againft  Rome,  wltK* 
great)  flaughter :  the  Cap^fnatesr  alfo  ftafed  the 
faffie  fafte,  and  were  obliged  to  beg  pPbtcftidh l' 
wherefore,  bemg  thus  mafter  of  t!ie  field,  hcf 
ttntied  an  his  force  to  profecute  the  fiege  of  VcSi 
i^h  vigour.    COnfcious  however,  that  he  vhii 
unable  to  take  the  city  by  ftornr),  he  fcctetlf 
iirrought  a  mine   into    it,   with  vaft  laboth^,' 
which  opened  into  the  midft  of  the  citadel;' 
Certain  thqs  of  fuccefs,  and  finding  the  city 
incapable  of  relief,  he  fent  to  the  fenace,  dc-' 
firing,  that  aU  who  chofe  to  (hare  in  the  plun- 
der of  Veil,  Ihould  immediately  repair  to  the 
annyr    Then  giving  his  men  dircftions  how  to 
tnter  at  the  breach,  the  city  was  inftantly  filled 
with  his  legions,  to  the  amazement  and  con* 
flemation  of  the  befieged,  who  but  a  moment 
befbr^  had  refted  in  pcrfedt  fecurity.    Thus, 
like  a  fecond  Troy,  ^as  the  city  of  Veil  taken; 
after  *ieft  years  fiege,  and  with  its  fpbils  en* 
fkJied;  the  con<|uerors9  while  Camillus  himfelf, 
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traofportcd  with  the  honour  of  .having  fubdoed 
the  rival  of  his  native  cit]^  triumphed  after  the 
manner  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  having  hia 
chariot  dravn  by  fow  milkrWbite  hories,  a  dif-* 
ijndtioa  which  did  not  fail  to  diigufl:  the  majo* 
rity  of  the.fpeftatorsg  as  they  confidered  thofe 
emblems  as  facred«  and  more  proper  for  doing 
honour  to  their  gods^  than  their  generalst 
.  The  people  foon  after  pretended  to  find  ftill 
X  greater  caufe  of  ofience*.  Their  tribunes  had 
pro[^fed,  that  the  Ijr nate  and  pec^le  ihould  di- 
vide into  two  parts^  whereof,  one  fliQuld  cod-^ 
tinue  in  Rome,  the  other  fliould  fettle  at  Veiit 
their  new  conqueft.  This,  CamUlus  earneftly 
oppofed,  and  diverted  the  multitude  from  their 
intention,  though  it  procured  their  anger.  Nor 
were  they  leis  difplcafed  with  hkn  food  after^ 
when  they  found  themfelves  obliged  to  reftore 
the  tench  part  of  the  plunder  they  had  taken, 
which^  before  the  fiege,  he  had  devoted  to 
Apollo.  The  foldiers,  £orthemoft  part,  had 
fpent  theirs  long  fince,  fo  that  they  would 
have  been  incapable  of  refunding,  bad  (lOt  the 
Roman  women  parted  with  their  golden  orna- 
ments, to  the  amount  of  eight  talents  of  gpld, 
to  fupply  them.  For  this  generous  a&ion,  they 
were  decreed  the  privilege  of  having  funer^ 
orations  pronounced  over  their  bodies,  which 
had  not  been  allowed  to  women  before.    Ca- 

milkia 
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kiiBiMm^tihdtnsd  by  this  ftep,  iliU  more  mi'^ 
pbprim  than  before.  '- ' 

^■'itBmtwtry  in  the  midft  of  this  general  diH 
iilit4  he  was,  fome  time  after^  treated  orid 
c^ifte  miiit^  tribones,  and  fenc  agamft  thi 
Fai%if  who  had  been  making  their  aceuftomed 
inc«rfii>nf  upon  titi  Roman  territories,    litt 
ufual  good  fercune  attended  him  in  this  expedi* 
tibby  he  routed  thenr  army,  and  befiqged  their 
capital  dty  Falerii,  which  threatened  a  lGfn|( 
and  Ttgoroua  refiftance.    The  reduiftioh  of  chit 
kcde  place,  woold  have  been  fcarce  worth  men^ 
tioning  in  this  (canty  page,  were  it  not  for  aA 
aAton  of  the  Roman  general,  that  has  don* 
bim  more  credit  with  pofterity,  than  all  his 
other  triumphs  united.    A  fchool-mafter,  who 
bad  the  care  of  the  children  belonging  to- the 
principal  men  of  the  city,  having  found  means 
to  decoy  them  into  theRoman  camp,  offered  t6 
put  them  into  the  hands  of  Camilltis,  as  the 
Ibreft  means  of  inducing  the  citizens  to  a  fpeedy 
forrender.    The  general  was  fttuck  with  the 
treachery  of  a  wretch,  whofe  duty  it  was  to 
proteA  innocence,  and  nor  to  betray  it ;  he  for 
ibme  time  regarded  the  traitor  with  a  ftcrn  air, 
but  ac  laft  finding  words,  ^  Execrable  villain, 
^  cried  the  noble  Roman,  ofier  thy  abominablci 
■*  propofals  to  creatures  like  thyfclf,  and  not  to 
••  me  J  what  though  we  be  the  enemies  of  yoof 
f*  eity^  yet  there  art  natural  ties  that  bind  all 

f^  mankind. 
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^wmiamA^  wUch  flmild never  be  broken f 
^  tbcir  ai€  duties  required-ffomus  in  war,  at 
!^  M!tt«  ID  pcsuae:  we.figbc  now  mot  agatnft 
^.anigeof  inoootoce^butagainlttRen;-  Men 
^  mho  hwc  ukd.  us  ill  indeed^  but  yet,  whofa 
^:  crimes  are  vinoest  when  compared  tochrnfei 
^  Againft  fucb  bafe  arcs,  lee  tttbe  my  duty  xo, 
ifoPfeonlF  Romao  arts,  the  arts  of  valour  and 
^  of  arms.^  ^  So  faying,  be  immediately  orders 
iA'bim  to  be  ftript*  hia  bands  tied  behind  faim^ 
ackl  in  that  ignominious  manner^  to  be  whipped 
iiat€i  the  town  by.hiapwn  fcholars.. 'Thisrgp« 
oeraus  behaviour  iii  Gamillus  efieSed  ntore  tbait 
bis  ai?ns  could  do  i  the  magiftrates  of  the  t»w» 
ipfimediately  fubmitted  to  the  &nate,  leaving  td 
Camillas  the  conditions  of  tber  &inrender,  *wtid 
toly  fined  them  a  ium  of  money  to  fatisfyl  his 
aiimy^  and  received  them  under  thepraUBfixott 
Sind  into  the  alliance  of  Rome.         >  -»t..' 

^::.I^Qtwithftanding  the  veneration  which  th« 
vir^iies  of  Camillus  had  excited  abroad,  they 
ieemed  but  little  adapted  to  bring  over  the  m* 
iptQ,  of  the  turbulent  tribunes  at  home,  as  tfac^ 
csufed  feme  frelh  accufatioa  againft  hip[|  every 
day.  To  the  charge  of  being  an  opppfer  o£ 
their  intended  migration  from  Roqa^  to  vVcsi^ 
they  added  that  of  his  having  concealed  a  pars 
of  the  plunder  of  that  city,  particularly ;  tw# 
brazen  gates  for  his  own  ufe,  apd  appointeol 
bio) »  day,  oj),  which  to  Appeaf  before  the '  peii-' 
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pte.^fiimiUus  ikkKng  the  mQldtude  tntifyerxttd 
•gaioft  binT^upontnany  pretences^  and  deteft:- 
fili^tthttiriiigratttude^.refolved  not  to  await  thd 
igoAnittfr^f  ai  trial,  but  embracing  bis  mSi 
^Adl  children^  prepared  to  depart  from  Rbmd. 
Ht'^Jiad  alrrady  pal&d  as  f^r  as^  one  of  this 
gltes^  onatceoded  on  his  way,  and  unlamentcd; 
iriiereho^feferj' he  could  fupprefshis  indignatioiif 
Rakuigbr^  buetuming  his  face  to  the  Capi^of,' 
^odrliHiBgnp  bisiiands  to. heaven,  be  entreactfll 
tU- j^wgods,^  that  his  country  might  one  d^y^b* 
ieofible of  tbrirhijuftice fnd ingratitude,  andib 
fifiag^  be  paft  fiirward  to  take  refuge  at  Ardea^^ 
4|['SQVDHat:a  Jittle  diftance  from  Rome,  whtrt 
.b^iftenrtnii*  learned,  that  he  had  been  fined 
fiftoeii-Juimirad  afTes  by  the  tribunes  at  RomeJ' 
V  Tbe^bones  were  not  a  little  pleafed  witk 
their  !aiamph  over  this  great  man,  but  they 
foon  had  reafon  to  repent  their  injuftice,  and  td 
wifli  for  the  aflSftance  of  one,  who  alone  was 
aible  to  prated:  their  country  from  ruin.  Fw 
n^W'  a  moit  terrrible  and  redoubtable  enemf 
liegant'to  inake  its  appearance,  than  the  Ro* 
ignans  had  ever  yet  encountered  r  the  Gauls,  « 
barbarous  nation,  had  about  two  centuries  be- 
{oDe/nuude  an  irruption  from  beyond  the  Alps, 
aiid;fe€tkd  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy.  They 
bad  been  invited  over  by  the  delicioufnefs  c^^ 
ifae  twines,  and  the  fofcnefs  of  the  climate. 
Wb^rever  they  camcr  cbey  ^i^fleft  the  origin* 
iU*/4  nal 


baod,b7***^  •!    TV^^  ?^Hc  VtoP^^- 
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ttt^nWM  /fmned  10  *bave  loft  all  ppwer^vnon 
OHlr  rf'rcfifttiK»»  *hi^  of  flight. .  Nothtfig  bA^ 
MtOr  tihi  bUAd  cooforion  reigned thiough  theift 
JMMarred  troopsn-ibe  wretch^  otm^iiis  of  cbd» 
tenter  :cUber  wen  {dfiiwoed  in  attempting  rC« 
crofs  over  tbe  Tyber,  or  went  to  t^ke  refuge  io^ 
i/^u^hile  a;  fi^&tff  chein  reuiroed  to  Rome, 
ffii)^  4b(3  xU«^fi4'; Jfxount  of  tb^tr  country '§ 
9m^Jmm*  :AU.  hopes  being  now  over,  tb» 
Um.:immtA(^  JAhaUtantfi  chat  ^^c  able  t^k 
bfff.^ti^^  fbffw  themielves  into  c^QCapitoly 
l^M^-*hQ)^-foRi&?d,  in  order  co  hold  out  m 
&%«. :  Tbc  «ft  ftjf.'tM  people^  a  poor,  helpleftr 
milutude  of  old  .nien^  women  and  children^; 
tn^iff^uxp^to  hidtethemiclires  in  Tome  of  th^i. 
9f.igb|;HWring':cowBS|  -or  refolved  to  await  tb$ 
conguerorV  fiirXi  ^^d  end  their  lives  wichthe^ 
t}Mfl:o£  their ..^tive  city.  But  more  particq- 
^J^^Xf  the  aa^i^rU  fenators,  and  priefts,  ftruck 
wlttj^.a  TjeligiQUji  ^nthufiafm,  on  this  occafioUji: 
reiol^  to  de^^e  their  Jives  to  atone  for  thq 
crifues  of  ijhe  people^^and  habited  in  their  robes 
of  c^emony,  pljifoed  themfelves  in  the  Forum,^ 
01)  tb^r  ivory  chairs,  :  Th^  Gauls,  in  the  mean 
UfQtiiu  wer^gvyipg  ak)ore  to  their  triumph,  in 
fliariog  and  enjoying  the  plunder  of  the  ene*- 
mies  samp  \  h^d  they  ipi  mediately  marched  tor 
RoflOft  upon, gaining. the  vidory,  .the  Capitol 
itjfgli:  bad  been  ^uk;e]>^  but  they  continued  cwo^ 
^B  ^R»fti^g,upqfci^e  field  p(  b^jtJfo  W^-^^i?*?* 
.■^y«*-i*  N"         *        barbarous 
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barbarous  pkafure,  exulting  atnidft  their  flaug^h^ 
cered  enemies.  On  the  third  day  after  the  vio 
forft  the  eafinefs  of  which  much  amazed  the 
Gauls,  Brennus  appeared  with  all  his  forces  be-*>^ 
fore  the  city*  He  was  at  firiik  much  furprized 
to  find  the  ff^tes  wide  open  to  receive  him,  and 
the  walls  defencekfs,  fo  that  he  began  to  im« 
pute  the  unguarded  ficuation  of  the  place,  to  a 
ftracagem  of  the  Romans.  After  proper  pre<^ 
cautions  however,  he  entered  the  city,  and 
marching  into  the  Forum,  there  beheld  the  an- 
cient fenators  fitting  in  their  wder,  obfcrving  a 
profound  filence,  unmoved  and  undaunted 
The  fplendid  habits,  the  majeftic  gravity,  znA 
the  venerable  looks  of  thefe  old  men,  who  had 
all,  in  their  time,  borne  the  htghefi:  offices 
of  the  ftate,  awed  the  barbarous  enemy  tnta 
reverence ;  they  took  them  to  be  the  tutelar 
deities  of  the  place,  and  began  to  ofier  blind 
adoration,  till  one,  more  forward  than  the  reft, 
put  forth  his  hand  to  ftroak  the  beard  of  Pa- 
pyrius,  whom  we  have  already  feen  enjoying 
the  dignity  of  dictator.  This  infult  the  noble 
Roman  could  not  endure,  but  lifting  up  his 
ivory  fcepter,  ftruck  the  favage  to  the  ground. 
This  feemed  as  a  fignal  for  general  daughter. 
Papyrius  fell  firft,  and  ^11  the  reft  fliared  hii 
fate,  without  mercy  or  diftinftion.  Thus  the 
fierce  invaders  purfued  their  flaughter  for  three 
days  fucceflively,  fparing  neither  fcx  nor  age, 
*  and 
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at^.  then  fotting  fire  to  the  city,  burnt  down" 
evei^houfe  to  the  ground. 

•All  the  hopes  of  Rome  were  now  placed  in>  ^- ^* 
the  Capitol,  every  thing  without  that  fortrefe^^  ^  ^ 
was  but  an  extcnfive  fcene  of  mifery,  defola- 
clon:  and  defpair.  All  the  magnificent  build-^' 
ings,  which  were  once  the  pride  of  Rome,  were- 
now  become  an  heap  of  fhapclefs  ruin.  Nor' 
was  it  the  city  alone  that  felt  the  utmoft  rage  of 
die>conquerors,  but  all  the  neigbouring  towns 
that  were  acceflible  to .  their  incurfions,  (hared 
the  fame  fate,  and  were  burnt  without  compaf- 
fion.*.>  Still  however,  the  citadel  remained,  and 
Brennus^  tried  every  art  to  reduce  it  into  his 
jkiwer;  he  firft  fummoned  it,  with  threats,  to 
fbrrender,  but  in  vain  ;  he  then  rcfolved  to  be-- 
fiege  it  in  form,  and  hemmed  it  round  with  his 
army«  The  Romans  however,  repelled  his  at- 
lismpts  with  great  bravery,  defpair  had  fupplied 
them  with  that  perfeverance  and  vigour,  which 
they  fcemed  to  want  when  in  profperity. 

The  fiege  had  now  continued  for  above  CiK 
inonths,the  provifionsof  thegarrifon  werealmoft 
^thaufted^  their  numbers  Icflened  with  continual 
fatigue,  and  nothing  feemed  to  remain  but  death, 
or  fubmitting  to  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors, 
which  was  worfe  even  than  death  iifelf.  They 
had  refolved  upon  dying,  when  they  were  re- 
?ivcd  from  their  defpondence,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  man  whom  they  faw  climbing  up  the  rock^ 
':    i..  '  N  2    .  and 
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and  whom  they  knew  upon  his  arrival,  to  be  a^ 
meflcnger  from  their  friends  abroad.  This 
meffenger's  name  was  Pontius  Comminus,  who 
had  fwam  acrofs  the  Tyber  by  night,  pafled- 
through  the  enemies  guards^  and  with  extreme 
fatigue,  climbed  up  the  Capitoline  rock,  with 
tidings  to  the  befieged>  that  Camillus,  their 
old  didbator,  was  levying  afi  army  for  their 
relief;  that  he  had  already  furprized  a  body  of 
the  Gauls  in  one  of  their  excurfions,  and  had 
'  cut  them  off  to  a  man ;  that  the  citizens  of 
Ardea  and  Veii  had  armed  in  his  favour,  and 
had  made  him  their  general,  and  that  he  only 
awaited  their  confirmation  of  the  choice,  to  enter 
the  field,  and  give  the  barbarians  battle.  Thie 
Romans  were  (truck  with  a  mixture  of  rapture 
and  confufion,  to  find  that  the  man  wbom 
they  had  formerly  fpurned  from  tht  city,  was 
now,  in  its  defperate  ftate,  become  its  defender. 
They  inftantly  chofe  him  for  their  didtator,  and 
prepared  to  fuftain  the  fiege  with  recruited  vi- 
gour. Thus  the  meflenger  having  received  his 
anfwer  and  proper  inftrudions,  returned  the 
way  he  came,  not  without  encoutitering  the 
utmoft  difficulties. 

In  the  mean  while,  Brennus  carried  on  the 
fiege  with  extreme  ardour,  he  hoped  in  time  ta 
ftarve  the  garrifon  into  a  capitulation;  but 
they,  felifible  of  his  intent,  although  they  were 
in  actual  want»  c^u&d  feveral  loaves  to  be 
^  throw  a 
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thrown  into  his  camp,  to  convince  him  of  the 
futility  of  fuch  expeftations.  His  hopes  failing 
in  this,  were  foon  after  revived,  when  fomc  of 
his  foldicrs  came  to  inform  him,  that  they  had 
difcovercd  fome  foot-fteps  which  led  up  to  the 
rock,  and  by  which  they  fuppofed  the  Capitol 
might  be  furprized.     Accordingly,    a  chofen 

.  body  of  his  men  were  ordered  by  night  upon 
this  dangerous  fcrvice,  which  they  with  great 
labour   and    difficulty  almbft  cfFcded  :    they 

:  were  now  got  upon  the  very  wall ;  the  Roman 
centincl  was  faft  afleep ;  their  dogs  within  gave 
no  fignal,  and  all  promifed  an  inftant  viftory, 
'when  the  garrifon  was  awaked  by  the  gaggling 
of  fomc  facrcd  geefe,  that  hadijeen  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Juno.  The  befieged  foon. perceived 
the  imminence  of  their  danger,  and  each  fnatch- 
ing  the  weapon  he  could  find  inftantly,  ran  to 
oppofe  the  aflailants.  Manlius,  a  patrician  of 
acknowledged  bravery,  was  the  firft  who  ex- 
erted all  his  ftrcngth,  and  infpired  courage  by 
his  example.  He  boldly  mounted  the  rampart, 
and  at  one  effort,  threw  two  Gauls  headlong 
down  the  precipice :  others  foon  came  in  to 
his  affiftance,  and  the  walls  were  cleared  of 
the  enemy,  in  a  fpace  of  time  Ihorter  than  the 
defcription. 

From  this  time  forward,   the  hopes  of  the 

barbaria:3s  began  to  decline,  and  Brennus  wifh- 

cd  for  ai  opportunity  of  raifing  the  fiege  with 

N  3  credit. 
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credit.  His  foldiers  had  often  conferences  witfc 
the  bcfiegcd;  while  upon  duty,  and  the  propo- 
fals  for  an  acJcommodation  were  wiflied  for  by 
the  common  men,  before  the  chiefs  thought  of 
a  congrefs.  At  length  the  commanders  on  both 
fides  came  to  an  agreement,  that  the  Gauls  fhould 
immediately  quit  the  city  and  territories  of 
Rome,  upon  being  paid  a  thoufand  pound 
weight  of  gold.  This  agreement  being  con-  , 
*  firmed  by  oath  on  cither  fide,  the  gold  was 
.brought  forth,  but  upon  weighing,  the 
Gauls  attempted  fraudulently  to  kick  the 
beam,  of  which  the  Romans  complaining, 
Brennus  infulting,  caft  his  fword  and  belt  into 
the  fcale,  crying  out,  that  the  only  portion  of 
the  vanquiihed  was  to  fufier.'  By  this  re- 
ply, the  Romans  faw  that  they  were  at  the 
vidlor's  mercy,  and  knew  it  was  vain*^to 
expoftulate  againft  the  conditions  he  Ihould  be 
.  pleafed  to  impofe.  But  in  this  very  junfluire, 
and  while  they  were  thus  debating  upon  the 
payment,  it  was  told  them,  that  Camillusi  tTieir 
di(5lator,  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  h^f- 
tening  to  their  relief,  and  entering  the  gates  of 
Rome.  Camillus  accordingly,  appeared  fdon 
after,  and  entering  the  place  of  controverfy, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  was  refolved  not  to 
fufFer  impofition,  he  demanded  the  caufc  of  the 
contefl:,  of  which  being  informed,  he  ordered 
the  gold  to  be  taken  and  carried  back  to  the 

Capitol, 
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Capitol^  ••  for  it  has  ever  been,  cried  he,  the 
/*  manner  with  us  Ron[ians  to  ranfom  our  couq* 
*«  try,  not  with  gold,  but  with  iron  i  it  b  I  only 
^^  that  ani  to  make  peace,  as  being  the  didator 
*'  of  Rome,  and  my  fword  alone  Ihall  purchafc 
"it/'    Upon  this,  a  battle  tnfucd,  in  which 
the  Gauls  were  entirely  i^)iited,   and  fuch  a 
ilaughter  followed,  that  the  Roman  territories 
were  foon  cleared  of  their  formidable  invaders. 
The  enemy  was,  now  vanquilhed,  but  Rome 
continued  an  heap  of  ruins  ;  no  part  of  its  foN 
mer  magnificence  remained,  except  the  Capitol, 
and  the  greateft  number  of  its  former  inha- 
))itant9    had    gone   to   take   refuge    in  Veii. 
,  The  tribunes  of  the  people  therefore,  thcfe  men 
unheard  of  but  in  the  calm  of  peace,  beg^n. 
once  more  to  urge  for  the  rcrtioval  of  the  poor 
remains  of  Rome  to  Veii,  where  they  might 
have  houfes  to  Ihelter,  and  walls  to  defend  them. 
On  this  Qccafion,  Camillus  was  fteady  to  his 
former  principles  :   he  attempted  to  appeafe 
tl^em,  with  all  the  arts  of  perfuafion  ^  obferV* 
jngs  that  it  was  unworthy  of  them,  botdas 
Romans  and  as  men,  to  defert  the  venerable 
!  Jfeats  of  their  anceftors,  where  they  had  been 
<ncouraged,  by  repeated  marks  of  divine  appro- 
bation, toremove  to  and  inhabit  a  city  which 
they  had  coj^quered;  *;^nd  which  wanted  even  the 
,  ,good  fortune  of  defending  itfclf.     By  thefe  and 
^iiich  like  remonftrances,  he  prevailed  upon  the 
N  4  people 
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people  to  go  contentedly  to  work,  and  |l6pi6 
foon  began- to  rife  from  its  afhes,  though  with 
diniinifhed  beauty, 

Thefe  fuccefles  of  Camillus  were  in  fome  mea^ 
fure,  but  preparatory  to  future  vidorks.  He 
was  made  didator  the  next  year,  upon  an  irrup- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  ftates,  and  gained  an- 
±6q^  other  triumph,  and  about  three  years  after* 
pvcrthrew  the  Latins,  who  bad  revolted  frona 
Home,  after  an  obedience  of  more  than  an  hun^ 
dred  years  continuance.  Thefe  fuccefies  ferved 
%o  render  Camiilus  almoft  abfoiute  in  Rome  ^ 
his  moderation  and  patriotifm"' however,  pre* 
rented  his  making  a  wrong  ufe  of  his  power* 
unlefs  we  may  confider  his  conduct  with  re^ 
gard  to  Manlius  Capitolinus*  as  an  a£t  of  ft-* 
verity. 

We  have  already  fcen  the  bravery  of  Man* 
lius  in  defending  the  Capitol,  and  faving  the 
Jaft  remains  of  Rome.  For  this  the  pedple 
were  by  no  means  ungrateful,  having  bmlt  him 
an  houfe  near  the  place,  where  his  valour  was 
fo  confpicuous,  and  having  appointed  him  a 
publick  fund  for  his  fupport.  But  bis  ambi- 
tion was  not  to  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  triBing 
rewards  •>  he  ftill  afpired  at  being  not  only  equal 
to  Camillus,  but  to  be  fovcreign  of  Ronv^« 
With  this  view  he  laboured  to  ingratiate  him-^ 
felf  with  the  populace,  paid  their  debts,  and 
railed  at  the  patriciansgi  whom  he  called  their 
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ftpprcflbrs.    The  fertatt  was  not  ignotafnt  of  hii 
difcourfes  or  his  defighs,  and  created  Cornelius 
Coflus  didlator,  under  pretext  of  fending  Him 
agsind:  the  Volfdans,  who  had  made  feme  fuc- 
cefsfut  it-fuptions  into  the  Roman  territories, 
but  in  reality,  with  ^  view  to  curb  the  ambi* 
tion  of  Manlius.    The  dift^tor  foon  finifiied  his 
ekpcdition  agaiftft  the  foreign  enemy^  by  a  vic- 
tory^ and  upon  his  return,  called  Manlius  t<J 
an  a:ct)untj  and  put  him    In  prifon,  for  his 
condoft  at  home.     Manlius  however,  was  too 
much  the  darling  of  the  populace,  to  be  affect- 
ed by  the  power  of  Coflus  \  his  partizans  were 
too  loud  in  their  clamoars,  to  permit  afty  in- 
jury to  be  done  to  their  favourite.     Coflus  wat 
obh'gcd  to  lay  down  his  office,  and  Manlius  was 
carried  from  confinement  in  triumph.     This 
fuccefs  only  ferved  to  enflamehis  ambition. 
He  now  began  to  talk   of  a  diviRon  of  the 
4aiids  among  the  people ;  he  now  infinuated, 
thftt  thtre  ftiould  be  no  diftrnftions  in  the  ftate, 
atfid  to  give  weight  to   his  difcourfes,  h€  aU 
ivays'  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of 
the  dregs  of  the  people,  whom  his   largelTes 
bad  made  his  followers.     The  city  being  thus 
6U©i  with  fcdition.  and  clamour,  the   fenatc 
were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  another  expe- 
♦dicm^  ^nd  to  oppofe  the  power  of  Camillus  to 
bis*    Camillus  accordingly  being  made  one  of 
4hexniiitary  tribunes,  appointed  Maiilius  a  day 
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tomif^fcr  for  his  life.  The  place  in  which  he.«it 
ti$«d  was  near  cheCapicoU  wbere»  when  he  was 
Kfufed  of  ieditton,  and  afpidog  at  ibvereigntjr^ 
he  only  turned  his  eyes  thither^  and  pointing, 
put  them  in  mind  of  what  hehftd  done  for  his 
.jiQiifttry  there.   The  multitude,  whofe  compaf* 
-fiqB.nr  whofe  juftice  fddom  fpring  from  ratio- 
^ml>  motires,  rcfiifed  to  condemn  him,  while 
.hjC pleaded  in  fight  of  the  Capitol;  but  when 
,|iir  was  brought  from  thence  to  the  Petelioe 
grove,  and  where  the  Capitol  was  no  longer  to  be 
icen»  they  condemned  him  to  be  thrown  head- 
long from. the  Tarpeian  rock«  Thus,  the  place 
which  had  been  the  theatre  of  his  glory,  be« 
came  that  of  his  punifbment  and  infamy.    His 
Jioufe,  in  which  his  confpiracies  had  been  fe- 
cretly  carried  on,  was  ordered  to  be  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  his  family  were  forbid  ewr 
after  to  aflume  the  name  of  Manlius. 

The  death  of  Manlius,  in  fome  meafure^  re* 
newed  the  murmurs  of  the  tribunes  and  the 
people  againft  Camillus,  %vhom  they  confidered 
as  the  chief  inftrumcnt  of  his  profecution :  ever 
unwilling  to  fuppofe  themfelves  guilty  of  afeve- 
rity  to  which  they  had  given  their  confent,  they 
began  to  turn  their  refentment  upon  the  nx>0: 
worthy  man  of  the  ftate,  as  if  to  aggravate 
their  bafenefs.  However,  Camillus  was  never/ 
as  it  (hould  feem,  to  want  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  them  back  to  their  veneration  for  hi|D« 
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<BeiAg  chofen  milicary  tribune  a  Dxth   tiiDf^ 
though  much  againft  his  confent,  he,  with  his 
colleague  Lucius,    inarched   againft  the  Vol- 
i^ians;  Lucius,  all  eagernefs  to  engage  the  ene- 
cmy,  Camillus  tempering  his  courage  with  mo- 
deration.   This  backwardnefs  for  the  attack^ 
Lucius  afcribed  to  the  timidity  of  old  age,  or 
*  the  envy  of  a  man  unwilling  to  participate  Ilia 
"^me :  he  therefore  took  the  opportunity,  when 
Camillus  was  fick,  and  obliged  to  keep  his  bed» 
to  lead  on  his  forces  to  the  attack.     But  he  too 
ibon  perceived  the  temerity  of  his  condudt,  his 
army  was  almoft  defeated,  and   an  univerfal 
'  flight  was   going   to  enfue,    when  Camillus 
'  fouzed   from  his  bed,   and  being  helped  on 
horfe*back,  old  and  infirm  as  he  was,  he  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body  of  men, 
oppOfing  thofe  that  fled,  and  bringing  them  once 
more  furioufly  up  againft  their  purfucrs.     The 
'intrepidity  of  one  man  fpread  itfelf  through  the 
'iHrhdis  army,  his  foldiers  quickly  rallied,  refolv- 
^  ing  never  to  forfake  a  general,  under  whom  they 
^%ad  fo  often  fought  with  vidtory.    The  enemy 
ibdng  thus  repulfed,  the  combat  was  renewed 
.'tt^  day  following,  in  which  they  were  totally 
^feated,  and  Camillus  returned  to  Rome  once 
"  ttiOrc  loaden  with  the  fpoils  of  conqueft.    But 
i  -^itmqueils  abroad  feemcd  only  new  occafions  for      3*72/ 
'  dtilenfions^  at  home,  for  the  debtors  began  to 
"COniplain  of  their  ^  hardlhips  as  formerly.    The 
i-  "^^  inha- 
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Ifiliabltancs  of  Praencfte,  a  town  belonging  to 
the  Latins,  alfo  made  incurfions  upon  the  Ro- 
man territories  5  to  quell  thcfe  internal  and 
tXtemal  grievapces,  Quintius  Cincinnatus  was 
tfhdfen  diftator,  who  took  Pra&ncfte  by  furren- 
dcr,  and  returicd  in  triumph,  with  the  ftatuc 
*bf  Jupiter  Imperator,  which  he  placed  in  the 
Capitol,  a  circumftance,  which  though  of  little 
fifeming  importance,  firft  excited  the  defire  of 
€*t*nding  conqueft  among  the  Romans. 
U.  C.  Two  years  after  this,  the  contefts  between  the 
375*  psltricians  and  tribunes  broke  out  with  more 
than  ufua!  violence.  Many  of  the  plebeians, 
during  the  diftreffeS  of  their  country,  had  either 
by  accident  or  courage  acquired  large  fortunes, 
and  this  produced  a  defire  of  Iharing,  not  only 
iti  the  government,  but  the  honours  of  Rome. 
The  people,  as  we  have  fccn,  had  before  this 
'afpired  at  the  confulfhip,  and  the  fenate,  as  has 
been  related,  by  a  trifling  fubterfuge,  granted 
them  military  tribunes,  which  were  poflefled  of 
confular  power ;  but  this  it  feems  was  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  fatisfy  their  pride,  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  now  therefore  renewed  their  claims, 
while  the  poorer  part  of  the  citizens,  dnly  in- 
tent upon  acquiring  the  neceffarics  of  iife,  and 
but  little  touched  with  its  honours,  were  calm 
fpfftators  of  the  contcft  :  they  only,  wanted 
fomeching  to  ftrike  the  imagination,  in  order  to 
intereft  them  in  the  caufe,  and  this  at  laft  offered. 

Fabius 
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Fabius  Ambuftus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  ha4 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  he  married  to  4 
patrician,  the  other  to  a  plebeian.  The  ple- 
beian's wife  coming  one  day  to  vjfit  her  fifteft 
was  ftruck  with  envy  at  the  honours  which  xl^€^ 
latter  received,  in  confequence  of  her  patriciaft 
alliance,  and  from  envying  fell  into  a  fcttjed 
melancholy.  Her  father  and  hufband,  for* 
long  time,  conjured  her  to  tell  them  the 
reafons  of  this  alteration  in  her  difpofitiop^  . 
which  (he  at  laft  unwillingly  revealed.  The  fa- 
ther, though  himfelf  a  patrician,  to  comfort 
his  daughter,  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  boi; 
affurances,  that  he  would  inftantly  ufe  every 
means  in  his  power,  to  make  her  an  equal  th^t 
rer  in  the  dignities  of  the  ftate,  with  her  fiftert 
and  not  to  be  deficient  in  his  promife,  fron^i 
that  time  confulted  with  her  hufband  about  prcHf 
ferring  a  law,  for  making  one  conful  out  of 
the  body  of  the  people.  Their  firft  ftep  wa> 
to  get  the  hulband  ele(3:ed  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  then,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themfelves 
with  the  multitude,  they  propofcd,  with  ,the 
fame  law  which  made  pretenfions  to  the  confujr 
ftipv  that  the  Agrarian  law,  for  th^  equal  par^ 
liQon  of  lands,  fhould  alfo  be  paflTed ;  a  mea^ 
fure,  which  they  knew,  muft  give  popularity 
to  their  ambition.'  The  contefts  in  confequence 
of  this  propofal  were  fo  violent,  that  for  .five  U.  C. 
ycare^.  no  fuprero^e  magiftrate  w^s  chofen^.thc    ^^377- 
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Untohy  down  hi^  duflatoribip^  in  hopes,  that 
under  the  influence  of  hb  power^  they  might 
l)e  mUe  to  fupport  their  honour  againft  the  pre^ 
tenfiens  of  the  people.    In  confcquence  of  this, 
while  Csmillos  was  one  day  fitting  upon  hia 
tribunal,  difpatching  public  affairs,  the  tribunes 
ordered,  that  the  votes  of  the  people  (bould  be 
taken  upon  their  favourite  meafure,  and  upon 
the  dilator's  oppofing,  .they  fent  a  li&or  to  ar- 
reft  and  condud  him  to  prifoo.    Such  a  mark 
of  indignity  offered  to  a  magiftrate  who  had 
been  hitherto  held  facred,  raifed  a  greater  com*- 
0iotion  than  had  been  hitherto  feen  in  Rome. 
The  patricians  who  ftood  round  the  diflator, 
boldly  repulfed  the  lidtors,  while  the  people  who 
flood  below,  with  equal  iury  cried  out,  Down 
with  him,  Down  with  bim.    In  this  univerfal 
uproar,    Camillus    was  the  only  •  perfon  that 
itemed  unmoved.     He  entreated  that  the  tri- 
bunes would  give  a  moment's  paufe  to  their  at- 
tempts ;  then  calling  the  fenators  round  him, 
and  conducing  them  to  a  neighbouring  temple, 
he  entreated  them  to  give  peace  to  the  city,  by 
their  compliance ;  then  turning  his  face  towarcjs 
the  Capitol,  as  if  to  take  a  laft  farewcl  of  all 
future  endeavours    to  fcrve  his    country,    he 
vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Concord,  in  cafe 
he  faw  peace  rcftored  to  the  people.     In  confc- 
quence of  his  advice,  a  law  was  made,  that  on^ 
of  the  confuls,  for  the  future  fliould  be  cbofen 
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fri^theplsb^ns.  Sextius,  who  had  lorrg  bxn 
a  turbulent  tribune  of  the  people^  was  the  firft 
pteWcwn  confuF  thac  was  cfeofcn.  After  him 
fucceeded  Licimewv  the  hufba«fd  of  her  whoat 
we  hare  already^  mecttioned  as  htngu'rfiiing  whh 
thtf  defire  df  dignity.  There  were  aUb  at  thi* 
tiffle,  two  new  magiftratcs  created  from  among 
^hc  patrician*;  namely,  a  pFsetor,  who  wa&ceH 
fuppl]jc  the  plaee  of  conful  rn  the  abfedee  of  thae 
magrftrace,  and  to  adminifter  juftice  ta  the 
people^  in  civi}  and  criminal  cafes  $  an  officer 
S(i  neccflfary  to  the  ftate,  that  the  number 
of  praetors  was,  in  after  ages,  cncreafed  tor 
fixteem  There  were  alfo  two  Curule  JEdiht^ 
GPeafted,  officers  fo  called  to  diftingurfh  themr 
from  the  a^ites  of  the  pctople,  the  fornwr  hair*- 
i*ig  the  chair  and  other  enfigns  of  nnagiftraqf' 
aCfendmg  Aem*,  which  the  latter  were  denied* 
Their  chief  bufinefs"  was  to  have  the  care  of 
the  great  and  public  games,  and  of  the  coro- 
Md  ppovifions  taken  in  war.  Thus  CamiHus, 
having  fpent  a  long  life,  being  now  above  eighty,. 
in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  throughout  which 
having  (hewn  a  courage  not  to  be  fhakcn  by 
dagger,  and  a  patriotifm,  which  even  the  ingra- 
titude of  the  people  could  not  alter^  laid  dowrv 
the  diftatorftrip,  and  built  a  temple  to  Concord, 
according  to  his  vow,  which  however  he  fur- 
vivcd  but  two  years,  dying  of  the  plague,  and 
Vol.  h  O  leaving 
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tial  inbabttatics,  being  men  of  excraordmary  ^Af 
tarCt  fierce  in  afped,  barbarous  in  their  maii^ 
oers^  and  prone  to  emigution.    Not  content 
with  having  iubdued  and  peopled. moil  of  the 
porthern  parts  of  Italy,  they  were  ftill  inviting 
others  from  their  native   defarts  beyond  tht 
j&lps^  to  come  over,  and  fpread  terror  and  de^* 
'     folation  in  the  fruitful  regions  of  this  new  tlifco- 
vered  country^  A  body  of  thefe^  wild  fcom  tdieir 
original  habitations,  were  now  bcfiegtng  Clus^ 
lium,  a  city  of  Etruria*  under  the  co&da£l:c£ 
Brennus,  their,  king.  ^  The.  inhabitants  of  Qa^ 
fium  frighted  at  their  numbers^  and  SdUr  more 
at  their  favage  appearance,  entreated  the  afiift^ 
^nce,  or  at  leaft,  the  mediation  of  the  Romana, 
The  fenate,  who  long  had  made  itainaxinH 
jiever  to  refufe  fuccour  to  the  diftrefied^  were 
willing,  previoufly  to  fend  ambafladors  .to  the 
Gauls,  to  difluade  them  from  their  encerprize^ 
and  to  (hew  the  injuftice  of  their  irruption.  Ao^ 
cordingly,  three  young  fenators  were  chofeo  out 
of  the  family  of  the  Fabii,  to  manage    the 
commiffion,  who  Teemed  rather  fitter  for  the 
field  than  the  cabinet.     Brennus  received  them 
with  a  d^ree  of  complaifance,  that  argued  but 
little  of  the  barbarian,  and  defiring  to  kno# 
the  bufinefs  of  their  embafiy,  was  anfwered  ac- 
cording to  their  inftrudions,  that  it  was  not 
.cuftomary  in  Italy,  to  make  war,  but  upon  joft 
grouAds  of  provocation,  and  that  they  defired 
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M'kMMr,  what  ofience the  cimens  of  Chifiotfl 
hid  f^vttk  to  Che  kirtg  ctf  the  Gauls  f  To  thH 
BMUHisAmily'  icpHed,  that  the  rights  of  vih 
fithf  iiieh  toy  in  their  fi^ords;  that  the  Romaris 
dM0(Uvei^  had  ito  (M:hcr  right  to  the  mMf 
«Mea  they  had  conquered  y  and  that  he  had 
fMriiecriav  raafonii)!  refentinent  againft  the  pco- 
fde'iofClUfiom^  aa  they  refiifed  to  part  with 
tbofelanis^  whkli  they  had  neither  bands  to 
taH^  a»r  khabitaott  to  occupf.    The  Roman 
ambafladorsy  who  were  but  Mtde  ufed  to  bear 
thfelaQguageaf  acoiuiacror,  for  awhile,  dif* 
iembled  iheir  refentment  at  diis  haughty  reply^ 
butt  upon  entrriDg  iht  befiegpd  city,  inftead  of 
afiiog  as  ambaffadoray  forgetful  of  their  facred 
cbarad»ra,  ibey  beaded  the  cititens  in  a  fally 
againft  the  befiegera^    lo  this'  combat,  Fabius 
Ambuflftts  killed  a  Gaul  with  bis  own  hand, 
bat  waa  difeorered,  while  be  was  defpoiling 
him  of  his  armour.     A  conduct  lb  unjuft  and 
lutbecomtng,  exciced  the  refentment  of  Bren- 
ms,  who  having  made  his  complaint  by  an  he- 
aaid^  to  the  fenate,  and  finding  po  redrefs,  im- 
flsdiattly  broke  up  the  fiege,   and   marched 
anay  with   his   conquering  army  dircAly  to 
Rome« 

The  countries  through  which  the  Oauls  paf- 
led,  in  their  rapid  progrefs,  gave  up  all  hopes 
ef  lafcty  upon  their  approach,  being  terrified 
w  their  taft'fHilnbers/  the  iiercenefs  of  thefr 
v:  natures. 
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for  a  new  eleAion.of  confots ;  Furius  CamillM 
and  Maniio3  Torquatos  being  cbofen  for  thefe 
unimportant  porpoics. 

In  this  maftBcr  therefore ^  the  Romam  went 
gradually  forv^ard^  wkh  a  mixture  of  turbu- 
lence and  fuperfticion  within  their  wallsi,  and 
fuccefsful  enterprizes  without.  Their  conten- 
tions at  home  making  their  wars  abroad  lefs 
painful  and  fatiguing,  naturally- produced  in 
thema  turn  to  military  glory.  Their  fuperfti- 
tion  alfo  fcrved  as  an  help  to  their  progrefs,  for 
\lrhen  the  bondis  of  authority  no  longer  prevail- 
ed, the  priefts  were  always  fure  to  hold  the 
jicople  by  the  ties  of  religion.  What  an  im- 
plicit obedience  they  placed  in  their  pontiffs^ 
we  have  already  fecn  in  many  inftances,  and 
haw  far  they  might  be  impelled,  even  to  en* 
ciountcr  death  itfelf,  at  their  comtnand,  will 
evidently  appear  from  the  behaviour  of  Cur- 
W^*  tms,  about  this  time,  who,  upon  the  opening 
of  a  gulph  in  the  Forum,  which  the  gods  in- 
dicated would  never  clofc  up,  till  the  moft  pre- 
cious thing  in  Rome  was  thrown  into  it, 
feaped  with  his  horfe  and  armour  inftantly 
into  the  midft,  faying,,  that  nothing  was  more 
truly  valuable  than  patriotifm  and  military  vir- 
tue. The  gulph,  lay, the  hiftorians,  clofed  im- 
mediately upon  him,  and  he  was  never  feen 
more.  Such  a  fpirit  of  religion,  and  fo  many 
advantages  by  following  war,  had  extended 
t  their 
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tlieir  dominion^  already  above  double  what  they 
were  in  the  timee  of  the  kings.  However,  their 
principal  actions  hitherto  were  againft  their 
iseareft  n^eighbours,  in  which  they  chiefly  a&ed 
ijpon  the  defenfivc ;  but  we  are  ihbrtly  to  be- 
hdld  another  fcene,  wh^rc  their  anibition  catchea 
fire*  and  is  not  appeafed,  tiJl  the  limits  of  thp 
world  icfclf  feenis  to  put  bounds  to  the  coa- 
iflagracion* 

N 

CHAP.     XIV, 

From  the  wars  of  the  Samoites  and  the  wars  with 
Pyrrhus,  to  the  beginning  of  the  firft  Punic^ 
when  the  Romans  firft  went  out  of  Italy. 


Wi 


E  are  now  come  to  that  period,  when  all 
the  peculiar  privileges  of  patr^ians  were  but  an 
>empty  name,  aad  when  wealth  chiefly  naade 
diftindion.  The  ftate  has  appeared  hitherto  an 
obfcure,  unnoted  commonwealth,  formidable 
only  to  the  petty  nations:  round  it,  and  (lrug*-< 
■gling  lefs  for  conqueft,  than  felf-prefervation. 
JBut  the  Romans  having  now  triumphed  over 
the  Sabines,  the  Etrurians,  the  Latins,  the 
Hernici,  the  ^qui  and  the  Volfcians,  began  to 
look  for  greater  conquefts.  They  accordingly 
turned  their  arms  againft  the  Samnites,  a  peo- 
j4c  about  an  hundred  miles  eaft  from  the  city, 
O  3  The 
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The  Samnkes  were  an  hardy  nation,  defcend« 
td  from  the  Sabines,  inhabiting  b,  large  tra6t 
of  fouthern  Italy,  which  at  this  day  makes  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
They  were  equally  powerful  both  in  numbers 
and  difcipline,  with  the  Romans,  and  had  like 
them,  confederated  flares  to  affift  them.  Two 
fuch  afpiring  neighbour^,  both  equally  fond  of 
arms  and  living  by  war,  could  not  long  want  a 
pretext  for  a  rupture.  The  pretended  occafion 
of  this  wa^,  that  the  Samnites  had  opprcflcd 
the  Sidiclni,  who  being  too  weak  to  manage 
;he  war  alope,  called  in  the  C^ampanians  to  their 
^Ififtance,  who  alfo  being  overthrown,  implored 
the  affiftance  of  Rome.  The  fenate  for  fome 
time,  to  give  a  colour  of  juftice  to  their  am- 
bition, feemed  to  defer  granting  aid  againft  the 
Samnites,  as  being  their  friends  and  allies :  but 
the  importunate  entreaties  of  the  Campa- 
nian  ambaffadors,  and  the  offers  of  the  rich 
luxurious  country  which  they  inhabited,  and 
ftill  more,  the  refufal  of  the  Samnites  to  defift 
'  from  ravaging  a  country  which  the  Romans 
confidered  as  their  own,  determined  them  to 
undertake  the  war.  Valerius  Corvus  and  Cor- 
nelius were  the  tw:o  confuls,  to  whofe  care  it 
Ijrft  fell  to  manage  this  dreadful  contention  be- 
tween rival  flares,  that  for  the  fpace  of  fixty 
years  after  deluged  Italy  with  blood.  Valerius 
livas  one  of  the  greatefl  commanders  in  his 
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time  •,  he  was  furnamed  Corvus,  from  a  ftrange 
circumftance  of  being  affifted  by  a  crow  in  a 
finglc  combat,  in  which  he  fought  and  killed  a 
Gaul  of  a  gigantic  ftature.     To  his  colleague's 
care  it  was  configned  to  lead  an  army  to  Sam* 
oium,  the  enemies  capital,  while  Corvus  was 
fcnt  to  relieve  Capua,  the  capital  of  the  Cam- 
panians.     Never  was  captain  more  fitted  to  his 
ipldiers,  than  he.     To  an  habit  naturally  ro- 
buft  and  athletic,  he  joined  the  gentled  man- 
ners;  he  was  the  fierceft,  and  yet  the  moft 
^ood-natured  man  in  the  army,  and  while  the 
ineaneft  centinel  was  his  companion,  no  man 
kept  them  more  (Iriftly  to  their  duty ;  but  what 
completes  his  charadber,  he  conftantly  endea- 
voured to  preferve  his  dignities,  by  the  fame 
arts  with  which  he  gained  them.    Such  foldiers 
^  the  Romans  then  were,  hardened  by  their 
iatc  advcrfity,  and  led  on  by  fuch  a  general, 
were  unconquerable.     The  Samnites  were  the 
braveft  men  they  ever  yet  encountered,  and  the 
contention  between  them  wa«  managed  on  both 
.fides  with  the  moft  determined  refolution.    ^ut 
the  fortune  of  Rome  prevailed;  the  Samnites 
at  length  fled,  averring,  that   they    were  not 
able  to  withftand  the  fierce  looks  and  the  fire- 
darting  eyes  of  the  Romans.     The  other  con- 
ful  however,  was  not  at  firft  fo  fortunate,  for 
having  unwarily  led  his  army  into  a  defile,  he 
W4S  in  danger  of  being  cut  pfi^,  had  (lot  Dceius, 
O  4  a  tribune 
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a  tribune  in  the  army,  poflcfied  himfelf  of  ao 
kUl  which  commanckd  the  enemy,  fo  that  the 
Samnites  being  attacked  on  either  fide,  were 
defeated  with^reat  daughter,  not  lefs  than  thirty 
tboufand  of  thein  being  left  dead  in  the  geld  of 
jpattle, 

$oon  after,  the  inhabitants  of  Capua  xequeft* 
^d  to  have  a  Roman  garrUbn  to  winter  there, 
to  fecure  them  from  the  idTults  of  the^amnitea. 
Xheir  ^efire  was  accordingly  complied  with» 
))yt  Capua  was  ever  noted  for  being  the  de- 
ftroyer  of  military  difciplincp  and  for  enervat- 
ing its  prote£tor^.    It  offered  fo  many  delighta^ 
.and  gratified  fo  largely  all  the  fofter  pa^ons^ 
that  the  Roman  garrifon  began  to  loie  not  only 
their  courage,  but  their  ^^irtuc.    They  formed 
a  defign  of  <}e{lroying  the  inhabitants,  and  taJk-< 
ing  the  towji  tp  tfaemfelves.     This  delign  they^ 
communicated    to  their  companions  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  they  as  readily  em- 
\)raced  the  propofal.    At  length  however,  it 
^^m^  to  the  notice  of  the  officers,  who  deteft-i 
ing  fo  much  bafenefs»  led  the  legions  into  the 
lield,  and  l^pt  them  in  action,  in  order  to  pre* 
vent  their  returning  to  their  former  defigns. 
But  notwithftanding  the  care  of  the  general 
^nd  officers,  the  foldjers  finding  themfclycs  lia- 
ble to  the  fevereft  punifbments  for  their  late 
perfidious  fchemes,  began  to  mutiny,  and  unit- 
\n^  themfclves  into  on.e  body,  marched  dire<5Uy 

fotward 
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iarmnti  for  Rome.    For  ibtne  time  they  ^^i^ 
woxJioui:  a  leader,  t\o  man  being  bold  enopgh> 
cr  bafc  .enough  to  head  an  arnoy,  whcrfe  cojift- 
derating  principle  was  treachery.     At  kngA 
they  farced  QuintiuSy  sua  old  and  eminent  fo)* 
cMer,  who  was  then  reliding  ia  the  country,  to 
bexheir  leader,  and  conduced  by  their  rage^ 
more  thm  xkcxr  general,   came  iivithin  eight 
macs^the  city-    So  terrible  an  enemy,  almoft 
^t  the  gates,  not  a  little  ajarmed  the  fenate, 
iviio  immediately  created  Valerius  Corvus,  di(i- 
Uxor^  and  fent  hi tn  forth  with  another  army  to 
pppole  them.  The  two  armies  were  now  drawn 
up  againft  each  other,  while  fathers  and  hm 
bcbdd  themfdves  prepared  to  engage  in  oppo^ 
jiic  iCaufes.     Any   other  general  but  Corvu* 
might  have  brought  tbi3  civil  war  ta  an  ex- 
p-emity,  but  he  knowing  his  influence  among 
jtbc  foidiery,  inftead  of  going  forward  to  meet 
tht  mutineers  in  an  hoftile  manner,  went  with 
the  moft  cordial  friendfhip  to  embrace  his  old 
IWDCjuaintance.    "  I  have   had,   cried    he,    my 
^  friends,  opportunities  enough  of  (hewing  my 
V  valour  in  war,  I  now  only  want  to  acquire 
^*  reputation  by  making  peace.     You  cannot 
*'  diflruft  me,  my  friends,  or  think  ValcriiMj 
**  Corvus  can  ever  be  fevere,  who  never  yet 
^'  got  one  law  enaded  in  the  fenate,  that  wa$ 
*'  contrary  to  your  interefts.  You  cannot  think 
Jl^  he  will  be  fevercjj  whofe  aufteritics  were  ever 

^^  prafliifcd 
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^'  praftifed  only  upon  himfclf.  But  whatever 
".you  do;  I  am  refolvcd  to  behave  as  becomes 
*•  me;  if  I  draw  my  fword,  it  ftiall  not  be  till 
**  you  have  drawn  yours  firft;  if  blood  muft 
*)  be  ihed,  you  (hall  begin  the  (laughter.  But 
•*  whom  will  you  deftroy  ?  Not  your  enemies, 
f^  not  the  Samnites  or  the  Volfcians,  but  your 
^'  fathers,  brothers,  children,  counwymen,  and 
♦•  in  the  view  of  thefe  very  mountains  that 
**  gave  you  birth  and  education  together.  But 
^  let  it  not  be  fo.  You,  Quintius,  if  indeed 
>'  you  are  the  commander  of  this  fhameful  ex- 
^'  pedition,  have  only  to  aflc  with  reafon,  and 
**  we  will  grant  with  mercy/*  The  whole  ar- 
my feemed  affefted  with  this  fpeech.  Quintius, 
as  their  fpeakcr,  only  defired  to  have  their  de- 
fedion  from  their  duty  forgiven  j  and  as  for 
himfclf,  as  he  was  innocent  of  their  confpiracy, 
he  had  no  reafon  to  follicit  pardon  for  any  of- 
fence. Thus,  this  defe<Stion,  which  at  firft 
threatened  fuch  dangers  to  Rome,  was  repaired 
by  the  prudence  and  moderation  •  of  a  general, 
whofe  ambition  it  was  to  be  gentle  to  his 
friends,  and  formidable  only  to  his  enemies. 
The  mutineers  were  once  more  received  into 
favour,  and  the  diftator  having  no  further 
eniployment  abroad,  laid  down  his  office. 

U.  C.         In  the  mean  while,  as  the  war  with  the  Sam- 
+*'•      nitcs  was  for  fonie  time  carried  on  with  various 

fuccefs, 
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fuccefs,  a  piaee  was  concluded,  which  fecmed 
fo  ofFenfivc  to  the  Latins  and  the  Campanianii, 
that  it  induced  them  to  revolt.    The  former 
•carried  their  demands  fo  far  as  to  infifl:,  that 
one  of  theconfuls  and  half  the  fehate  (hbuld 
be  chofen  out  of  their  body, '  before  they  woufd 
•fubmit  to  thin^k  of  peace.    The  Romans  at  firft 
tried  by  gentle  means  to  turn  them  from  Ihdr 
purpofe ;  but  they  infifted  upon  it  ftill  more  fe- 
folutely,  afcribing  the   lenity  of  Rome  to  Its 
fears.     In  order  therefore  to  chaftize  them,  the 
two  confuls,  Manlius  Torquatus,  and  his  col- 
league, Decius  Mus,  were  lent  by  the  fenate  to 
invade  their  country.     However,    the  Latins 
were  not  remifs  in  their  preparations  for  a  de- 
fence^  fo  that  the  two  armies  met  with  equal 
animofity,  and  a  bloody  and  obftinate  battle  en- 
fued.     In  this  battle,  the  ftridl  difcipline  of  the 
Romans,  and  their  amazing  patriotifm  were 
difplayed,  in  a  manner  that  has  excited  rather 
the  wonder,  than  the  admiration  of  pofterity# 
As  the  Latins  and  Romans  were  a  neighbour* 
ing  people,  and  their  habits,  arms,  and  language 
were  the  fame,  the  mod  exad  difcipline  was  nc'* 
ccflary,  to  prevent  confufion  in  the  engagement. 
Orders  therefore  were  illued  by  Manlius  the 
conful,  that  no  foidier  fhould  leave  his  ranks 
upon  whatever  provocation,  and  that  he  (hould 
be  certainly  put  to  death,  who  ofiered  to  do 
ctberwife.    Widi  theic  injundions,  both  armiet 

were 
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wene  draiwa  out  in  array,  aad  rtady  to  foegin» 
when  Metius,  the  general  of  the  enemies  cav  j- 
jy»  pufhed  forward  from  his  lines^  and  chal- 
kfiged  any  knight  in  the  Roman  army,  to  fm-< 
gk  combat.  For  fome  t&cne  there  was  a  general 
fw&^  no  foldier  oaring  to  dtfobey  his  orders, 
vii  Tifus  ManKus,  the  conful's  fon,  burning 
wkh  &ame,  co  fee  the  whole  body  of  the  Ro- 
fnans  intimidated,  bk>}dly  fiogled  out  againft  his 
^dvctf-fary^  Tbefoldiers  on  both  fides^  for  a 
Wkile»  fufpended  the  general  engagenoent,  to  be 
^9e£Uiiors  of  this  fierce  encottnter.  The  two 
chamipions  drove  their  horfes  againft  each  other 
mA  great  vjoknce :  Metius  wounded  his  ad- 
vaiary's  horfe  in  the  neck,  but  Manlius,  with 
better  fortune,  kiUcd  that  of  Metius.  The  La- 
tin being  thus  fallen  to  the  ground,  for  a  while 
4ittempted  to  fupport  himfdf  upon  his  fliield, 
but  the  Roman  followed  his  blows  with  fo 
inuch  force,  -that  he  laid  him  dead,  as  he  was 
endeavouring  to  rife,  and  then  defpoiling  him 
x>f  his  armour,  returned  in  triumph  to  the 
•confui,  his  father's  tent,  where  he  was  prepar- 
ing and  giving  orders  relative  to  the  engage- 
ment. Howfoever  he  might  have  been  ap- 
plauded by  his  fellow  foldiers,  being  as  yet 
doubtful  of  the  reception  he  fhould  find  from 
his  father,  he  came  with  hefitation,  to  lay  tlie 
enemy's  fpoils  at  his  feet,  and  with  a  modeft  air 
insinuated,  that  what  he  did,  was  entirely  from 

a  fpirit 
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z  fpirlc  of  hereditary  tirtue«  But  he  vrzis  feon 
dreadfutty^mack  fenfible  of  his  error,  when  his^ 
father,  turmng  sway,  ordered  him  co^  bekd 
poblickly  forth  before  theamyy.  Heret)diigf 
brought  forward  the  consul,  wkh  ai  iter n*  €Oijttt^  ^ 
tenance,  and  yet  with  tears^  ff)oke  as  foffiow^ 
'^  Titus  MantHis>  as  thou  huft  regarded  neSrtMT 
^'  the  dignity  of  the  coftfulfhip,  not  the  cdfflK 
^  mands  of  thy  father,  as  thou  haft  deftttyyed 
•*  military  difcipline,  aud  fet  a  patterw  of  d^ 
^^  obedience  by  thy  example,  thou  haft  reduced 
•*  me  to  the  deplorable  extremity  of  fecrifemg 
*'  my  fon  or  my  country.  But  let  ut  not  heft-* 
^^  tace  m  this  dreadful  alternative,  a  thoufafid 
•*  lives  were  well  loft  in  foch  a  caufe ;  nor  do*! 
•«  think,  that  thou  thyfclf  wfH  reipufc  to  d^,' 
"  wheii  thy  country  is  to  reap  the  advantage  ttf 
^  thy  fufferings.  Go,  Lifl:or,  bind  hfrn,  and 
♦*  let  his  death  be  our  future  example.**  The 
•whole  army  was  fliruck  with  horror  at  this  Ott"* 
natural  mandate ;  fear,  for  a  while,  kept  them  ^ 
in  fufpenfe,  but  when  they  faw  their  young 
champion's  head  ftruck  off,  and  his  bfood 
ftreaming  upon  the  ground,  they  coirfd  no 
longer  contain  their  execrations,  and  their 
groans.  His  dead  body  was  carried  forth  with- 
out the  camp^  and  being  adorned  with  the  fporls 
of  the  vanquiftied  enemy^  it  was  buried  with  aH 
the  pomp  of  military  diftrefs. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time^  the  battle  joined  with  mii^ 
tual  fury,  and  as  the  two  armies  had  oftett 
fought  under  the  fame  leaders,  they  combated 
wkh  all  the  animofity  of  a  civil  war.  The  La- 
tint!,  chiefly  depended  on  their  bodily  flrength^ 
tb<^  Romans  on  their  invincible  courage  and 
coiiduA.  Forces  fo  nearly  matched,  feemed 
only  to  require  the  proteftion  of  their  deities^^ 
tQ  turn  the  fcale  of  vidlpry,  and  in  fa£l,  the 
augurs  had  foretold,  that  whatever  part  of  the 
Roman  army  (hould  be  diftreil,  the  commander 
of  .that  part  (hould  devote  himfelf  for  his  coun- 
try,  and  die  as  a  facrifice  to  the  immortal  gods. 
M^nlius  commanded  the  nght  wingvandDe-^ 
cius  led  on  the  left.  Both  fides  fought  for  fome 
time  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  as  their  courage 
tl^as  equal }  but,  after. a  time,  the  left  wing  of 
the  Roman  army  began  to  give  ground.  It  was 
then  that  Decius^  who  commanded  there,  re- 
folved  to  devote  himfelf  for  his  country,  and  to 
offer  his  own  life,  as  an  atonement  to  fave  his 
army.  Thus  determined,  he  called  out  to 
Manlius  with  a  loud  voice,  and  demanded  his 
inftrudions,  as  he  was  the  chief  Pontiff,  how 
to  devote  himfelf,  and  the  form  of  the  words 
he  ftiouid  ufe.  By  his  direftions  therefore,  be- 
ing cloathed  in  a  long  robe,  his  head  covered, 
and  his  arms  ft: etched  forward,  ftantiing  upon 
a  javeiin,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  celettial 
£iici  inivrn::!    gods,    for  the  fafcty  of   Rome. 

Then 
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Then  being  armed  and  on  borfeback,  he  drove 
furioufly  into  the  the  midft  of  the  enemies^ 
carjrying.  terror  and  confternation  wherever  lie 
catne,  till  he  fell  covered  with  wounds.  Ih  the 
mtBfl  time)  the  Roman  army  confidered  his 
devoting  himfelf  in  this  manner,  as  an  aflUr- 
ance  of  fuccels :  nor  was  the  fuperftjtion  of  the 
Latins  kfs  powerfully  influenced  by  his  refolu** 
tiQQ,  a  total  route  began  to  enfue,  the  Romans 
prefied  them  on  every  fide,  and  fo  great  was- 
the  carnage,^  that  fcarce  a  fourth  part  of  the 
enemy  furvived  the  defeat.  This  was  the  laft 
battle  of  any  confequence,  that  the  Latins  had 
with  the  Romans  ;  they  were  forced  to  beg  a 
peace  upon  hard  conditions,  and  two  years  af- 
ter, their  ftrongeft  city  Pasdum  being  taken, 
they  were  brought  into  an  entire  fubmiflion  to 
the  Roman  power. 

The  Samnices  however,  were  ftill  uncon- 
queredj  a  peace  had  been  made  with  them 
fome  time  before,  which  neither  fide  feemed 
long  inclined  to  prefcrve.  Their  giving  aflift- 
ancc  to  the  Campanians,  who  had  formerly 
begged  the  protedlion  of  the  Romans  againft 
them,  and  now  entreated  theirs  againft  Rome, 
renewed  a  war,  which,  though  intermitted  by 
various  treaties  and  fufpenfions,  was  to  end  only 
with  the  ruin  of  the  ftare.  For  fome  time  in-' 
deed,  the  fate  of  either  nation  feemed  uncertain, 
for  though  the  Saninites  were  in  general  worft- 
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tid,  a  fignal  difgrace  which  the  Romans  fuftain* 
43 <-     ed  about  this  time,  made  a  paufe  in  thtir  ufuaf 
good  fortune,  and  turned  the  fcale  for  a  whiles 
itt  the  enemies  favour.    The  fewtte  halving  de- 
nied the  Samnites  peace,  Pontius,  their  generaf. 
Was  rcfofved  to  gain  by  ftratagem,  what  he  had! 
frequently  loft  by  force.    Accordingly,  feadhig 
his  army  to  a  defile,  called  Claudiom,  and  tak- 
hig  poffelBon  of  all  its  outlets^  he  fent  ten  of 
his  foidiers,  habited  like  Ihepherds,  with  direc- 
tions to  throw  thcmfelves  in  the  way  the  Ro- 
mans were  to  march.     Exaftly  to  his  wiflies, 
the  Roman  conful  met  them,  and  takirtg  them' 
for  what  they  appeared,  demanded  the  route 
the  Samnite  army  had  taken  :  they,  with  fcem- 
ing  indifference  replied,  that  they  were  gdne  to' 
Loceria:,  a  torwn  rn  Apulia,  and  were  then  ac- 
tually befieging  it.     The  Roman  general  not 
fufpcfting  the  ftratagem  that  was  laid  againft 
him,    marched  dircftly  by  the  fliorteft  road-, 
which  lay  through  the  defiles,  to  relieve  the 
City,  and  did  not  find  himfelf  deceived,  till  he 
faw  his  army  furrounded,  and  blocked  up  on 
every  fide.     The  Samnites  having  the  Roman 
army  at  this  great  disadvantage,  immediately 
fcnt  off  to  Herennius,  their  general's  father,  for 
inftruftions  how  to  proceed.     The  old  crafty 
Samnice,  who  knew  the  difpoficion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  that  a  fierce  enemy  was  either  to  be 
entirely  vanquilhed  or  entirely  won,  advifed  his 
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foiH  either  indifcriminately  €0  the  fword,  or  to 
difml£(  them  all  without  fhame  or  injury ;  urg^ 
ing  at  the  fame  time^  that  om  of  thefe  tird 
wslys  wai»  abfoluttfy  Aecelfarj  ^  the  firft  would 
Incapacitate  them  from  future  annoyance,  thii 
liflrwtiuld  lay  them  under  an  obtigatiofi,  which 
they  coy  Id  nerer  remove.  This  coutifd,  though 
the  moft  prudent  that  could  be  imagined,  wa« 
Jr^eAed  i  a  middle  way  was  taken^  which  only* 
Curved  to  exafperate  the  Romans,  but  Aot  to 
fiibdue  them.  Pontius  flrft  obliged  their  army 
to  pafs  under  the  yoke,  having  been  previoufl/ 
ftript  of  all  but  their  under  garments  ^  he  then  * 
ftipulated,  that  they  fhould  wholly  quit  the  ter-^ 
ritbriea  of  the  Samnites,  and  that  they  ihould 
continue  to  live  upon  ternis  of  former  confe* 
deraqr«  The  Romans  were  conftrained  to  fub* 
mit  to  this  ignominious  treaty,  and  marched 
imo  Capua  dilarmed,  half-naked^  and  burning 
with  a  defire  of  retrieving  their  loft  honour. 
'  When  the  afmy  arrived  at  Rome,  the  whole 
city  was  moft  furpfifingly  afflifted  at  their 
ibameful  return.  Nothing  but  fury  and  revenge 
appeared  on  every  ftce,  while  the  confuls,  who 
were  the  unfortunate  inftruments  of  their  dif-^ 
grace,  refufed  to  appear  abroadj  or  to  perform 
the  neceflary  fundions  of  their  office.  A  dic- 
tator was  chofcn,  who  had  no  opportunity  of 
ading ;  he  laid  down  his  office,  and  the  ftate 
continued  for  fome  time  without  any  fuprenw 
Vol.  I.  P  magiftratc 
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magiftrate  ac  its  head  i  nothing  but  grief  and 
rcfencment  was  to  be  feen,  and  the  whole  city 
was  put  into  mourning. 

But  this  was  but  a  traqfitory  calamity,  the 
itate  had  fuffered  a  diminution  of  its  glory^  but 
not  of  its  power  ;  it  only  therefore  fought  an 
opportunity  of  breaking  a  compadl,  which  the 
army  had  made  merely  by  compulfion.  The 
two  confuls  who  had  entered  into  this  treaty  of<* 
fered  themfelves  up  to  the  enemy^  as  being  the 
only  perfons  that  could  be  called. ix>  account: 
but  Pontius  who  juftly  obfcrvcd,  •  that  the  lives 
of  two  men  were  not  an  equivalent  for  thofc  of 
an  army,  refufed  to  receive  the  forfeit,  andfcnt 
them  back,  greatly  exclaiming  againfl:  the  per- 
fidioufnefs  of  Rome,  The  war  was  now  there- 
fore renewed,  and  the  Samnites  overthrown  ia 
feveral  battles,  the  Romans  ferving  them,  as  they 
themfelves  had  been  treated  before.  Thefe  fuc- 
cefles  produced  a  truce  of  two  years,  which 
when  expired,  the  war  was  carried  on  as  ufual, 
for  many  years  ;  the  power  of  the  Samnites 
declining  every,  day,  while  the  Romans  ga- 
thered frefh  confidence  from  every  viAory.  Un- 
der the  condudt  of  Papyriuj*  Curfor,  who  v?as  at 
different  times  conful  and  didacor,  repeated  tri- 
umphs were  gaint-d,  Fabius  Maximus  alfo  had 
his  (hare  in  the  glory  of  conquciing  them,  and 
Decius,  the  fon  of  that  Dccius,  whom  we  have 
fcfn  aevoting  himfclf  for  his  country,  about 

forty 
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fbrcy  yeare  before,  followed  the  example  of  hiS' 
n^bife  father,  and  rulhing  irtto  the  midft  of  the 
eiicitiy,  faved  the  lives  of  his  countrymen  by 
thfc  loft    of  his  bwh.      It  may  feerti  indeed 
fl?rthgej  ho^  the  Samnites  could  fo  long  contl- 
iM«  ib^  make  h^ad  agaiAft  the  Roman  poWer^ 
b&t'we  muft-tonfidcf,  that  they  were  aided  by*' 
all  the  little  ftates  round  thfem,  who  were  ei- 
ther attached  to  theAi  by  intcreft,6f  united  by  a 
jwkjufy  of  Rome's  growing  gi^eatnefs.  Thus  the' 
Ta^efitiries,  the  Lucani,  theThurini,  and  all  t\\€ 
fijothern  ftatefe- of  Italy,  by  turns,  fent  afliftanc^^'^ 
which  for  a' white  checked  the  progrefs  of  thd* 
cdhquerors.    'But  their  flop  was  of  Ihbrt  dura-" 
tion  t  both  they^  as'Well  ?is  the  Samnites,  after  ' 
repeated  defeats,  faw  themfelves  at  laft  ftripped 
of  their  cities j  and  thc>greateft  part  of  theii*' 
couittry :  they  faw  themfelves,  at  the  end  of  A- 
longi  wafj  quite  exhaufted,  near  twb  hundred- 
thoufand  .of  their  bravcft  men  being  killed  irt' 
battle.  lo  thisdiftrefsy  as  the  Italian  ftates  were' 
unablb  to  defend  themfelves,  they  were  obliged 
to  c^l  inthe  aflifliance  of  a  foreign  power,  attd' 
had  recourfe  to  Pyrrhus^  king  of  Epirus^  to 
favc  ilhem  from  impending  ruin^ 

PyrrhuSj  a  king  of  great  courage,  ambition 
and  powcr^  had  always  kept  the  example  of 
Alexander,  his  great  predcceflbr,  before  his 
eyes:  he  was  reckoned  the  moft  experienced 
general  of  his  time,  and  commanded  a  body  of 
F  2  '   troops, 
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troops,  then  foppofed  to  bS  theteft  difeiplimi 
of  all  the  Mcions  round  diein«  The  Romaat 
tvere  now  thetefore  no  longw  to  cooibat  mthm 
tumultuary  forcr^  raifed  io  tfoaea  of  cxrgencc» 
and  dependisg  on  their  courage  ak>ae  for  vidko* 
ry  :  they  m^ftto  oppofeair  ^rtn^.  fevicdnKxiongft 
die  moft  poli&ed  f>ee|ila  tben.exifting,.  fofmed 
under  the  greatoft  generally  and  kd  on  by^thb 
naoft  noted  eotnmanderof  bi«  riote.'  Pyrrhus^ 
as  was  faxd,  kaviog  been  applied  lo  for  feccowr 
by  the  Tareminea,  who  in  the  oatae  of  idl  liie 
declining  ftaces  <^  Itaiy»  coi^ored  hin^toJave 
them  from  che  thveatening  diftrefc^  pnEmtiftd  tor 
come  to  tbdr  affiftance.  In  the  mean- time  he 
difpatched  o?er  a  body  of  three  thocrfand  mem, 
under  the  comn^and  of  Cineaa,  an  experienced 
fbidier^  and  a  fehoktf  of  the  great  orator  De- 
mofthenes*  Nor  did  he  bimfelf  remain  knig 
behind,  but  Ibofi  after  put  to  fiba  with  three 
thoufand  horle,  twenty  thoni^ttid  foor^  and 
twenty  elephants,  in  which:  the  coinaianders  of 
that  time  began  to  ptace  very  great  confidence. 
Only  a  fmall  pare  bowerer^  of  thefe  greac  pre^ 
parations  arrived  in  Italy  wieb  him,  for  many  of 
his  (hips  were  difperfed,  and  fome  totaldy  tofb  rn 
ar  tempeft.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Tarentumy  his 
firfl:  care  was  to  reform  the  people  he  came  to 
fuccour;  for  obierving  a  total  diflblmion  of 
manners  in  this  luxurious  city^  and  how  the  its 
liabicancs  weit  Father  occupied  with  the  plea* 
♦  furres 
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isms : of  bathing,  -  fttfting^ •  and  dancing,  thaa 

ja  pre^ring  for  war ;  he  gave  orders  to  have 

ali  tkciv  places  of  public  en^erttttnmenc  (hue  up^ 

,md' that  they  >f}iould'  be  veftraiAcd  in  all  thefe 

cmufeinents  that  render  feidten^unfit  for  battle^ 

ifeaciTempted' to  reprt&  their  Ikcacioiis  nianner 

ili&itmting  then-  governors^  and  oten  fummoned 

^ime  who  had  mentiooed  hi^  own  nanie  with 

jniAcnk^  to  appear  before  hJtn*    However,  he 

^■ras  prevented  from  punilhing  them  by  their 

dUigmuMs  manner  of  confeffing  the  charge. 

^^ye8,  Ttried  they^  we  hav«  fpoken  all  this 

<ff  lagainft  you^  and  would  have  faid  ftill  more» 

M  4ratthat  we  had  no  more  wine/*  But  though 

^hefo^ve  them  with  a  fmile,  he  todk  the  moft 

i^nidentvprecautions  to  guard  h^imfelf  againft 

tlitir  well-known  infincerity;  fending  his  fon 

MM*t  of  the  city,  and  removing  all  thofe  he  fuf* 

-wpefted  mod:  forward  to  promote  fedition.     In 

iffae  mean  time,  the  Romans  dtd  all  that  pru* 

:idenee  couki  fuggeft,  to  oppofe  ib  formidable  an 

tmmfi  andthc.conful  Lacvinus  was  fcut  with  a 

-mmnerous  army  to  interrupt  his  progrcfs.  Where- 

tfore  Pyrrhiis,  though  his  whole  army  was  not 

ofdt  arrived,  drew  out  to  meet  him,  but  prcvi- 

f  cuQy  fent  an  ambaflador,  deOring  to  be  per- 

^imitted  to  mediate  between  the  Romans  and  the 

1|)cople  of  Tarcntum.  To  this  Laevinus  returned 

Ibr  anfwer,  that  he  neither  efteemcd  him  as  a 

,loftdiator»  nor  feared  him  as  an  enemy,  and 

.'^ /.'  P  3  then 
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tben  leading  die. ambaflkbr, through  the Roi 
man  camp,  >  defired  him :  to  obferve  diligenti^l 
what  he  faw,  and  report,  the  refult  tQ  his  mafter^ 
War  being  thi3S.(deiernunedDQ  cither  part» 
both  ,arfnieaapproachiog9:pitchfid  their  tents  m 
fight  of  each  other^iupon  {heoppofitc  jbaoks  of 
the  river  Lyrisa>  Byxrhm  was  alw^jrs^extreinely 
Careful  in  dircflingt  the  fituation  oi  his  ow  a  camp; 
and  in  obierving  that  of .  the  ^DC(r\;.  |t  wa^ 
)iere,  that  walking  along  the.ban^s  <^  the  river^ 
and  furveying  the  Ronfian  .methqd  of  encaosp* 
ipgf  ^^  Tbeiip  barbarians^  cried;  hg^  twrniisg  go 
^'  one  of  his  favQutiteS)  feerp  tome  «>  bc.no 
f^  way  barbarous,, and  I  f|?ar,  we  ibalJ  too  iooo 
*^  find  their  adions  equa)  to  their  refoluticMi.!' 
However,  ordering-  a  body  of  men  along  the 
tianks  of  the  river,  he  placed  them  in  .reading 
to  oppoie  the  Romans,^  in  cafe  they  ihoukl  atr 
tempt  to  ford  it  before  his  whole  army  was 
brought  together.  Things  turned  out  accord- 
ing to  his  exp^dations ;  the  conful,  with  ai> 
^mpetuoficy  that  marked  his  inexperience,  gave 
orders  for  paffing  the  river,  where  it  was  ford- 
^ble,  and  the  Epire^n  advanced- guard  having 
attempted  to  oppofe  him  in  vain,  were  obliged 
to  retire  jpo  the  main  body  of  tl^eir  army.  Pyr- 
rhus  being  apprized  qf  the  enemies  attempt,  at; 
^rll  hoped  to  cut  off  their  cavalry,  before  they 
foyld  be  reinforced  by  the  foot,  that  were  no? 
gs  yet  got  over,  apd  led  on  in  perfon  a  chofeg 
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body  06  horfe  againft  them.     It  ftsa  on  this 
Cfcosrfionj  that'  he  ihewed  himfdf  equal  to  his 
greise.fcpuliation  :  he  was  con(tently  feen  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  leading  them  on-  with  fpirit, 
y«t'  dire&ing^  them  with  calmnefs  \.  at  once  pier-^ 
fDro^ng  thcoiSceoi'  a  general,  and  the  duty  of 
at  icommon  fddier,-  the  &cwed  che  greateft  pre- 
icnce  of  mind  joiDed  to  che  greateft  valour.  He 
was  chiefljr  ccmfpicuoim  by  the  nobknefs  of  his 
aifr;  aod  the  iichnefs  of  his  armour,  fo  that 
wiiecever  he  appeared,,  the  throng  of  the  battle 
was^ gathered  round  him.     In  the  niidft  of  the 
engagement  his  horfe  happening  to  be  killed 
under  Jf^m,  he  was  obliged  to  change  armour 
with,  one  x>f  bis  attendants,  and  goto  another 
partiof /(he  combat,  that  required  his  imme* 
diate  prefence.  Mean  while,  the  Roman  knights 
miftakingthis  attendant  for  the  king  himfclf,  le- 
yelled  all  their  attempts  that  way,  and  at  laft  flew 
him,  and  carried  his  armour  to  the  confuK  The 
report  being  fpread  through  both  armies,  that  the 
Icing  was  flain,  the  Greeks  were  flruck  with  a 
general  panic,  and  the  Romans  began  to  aiTure 
jbcmfelves  of  viftory.     But  Pyrrhus  in  the  in- 
ftaot  canrle  bareheaded  into  the  van,  and  repeat- 
edly crying  out,  that  he  ftill  lived,  he  infpired 
his  foldiers  with  new  vigour.     At  length  the 
Jtoman  legions  had  advanced  acrofs  the  river,  and 
the  engagement  was  become  general  •,  the  Greeks 
ibpght  with  a  confcioufnefa  of  their  former 
.  ' ,  P  4  ,  fame. 
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fifiie»  and  die  R^Ms  wich*  ft  d«finMrf  gainings 
fi^  glory  t  mmkind  bad  (M^dr  bdbre  feen  two* 
Itek  difitr^tidf  4iftHjplitied  ^^fmi^a :  oppoied  to 
i&eh  ^6the^  nof  ts  it  to  tb«l'dliy^  detttrtniAfjd^ 
tvllii^eriheX^riKkphalafltx  Or  t)M  Roman  }» 
^dii  ^cl^frpreferabld.  The  cbtnbariros  long  in 
ittf^fc  V  thie  Rdmarn  hdd  ftvtiif  timet  repvilfed 
tKbHsnem^,  and  tvere  as  often  ^ii^  back  thlsm<» 
^PiSj  bqt  at  lengths  wjiile  the  fucceTs  fcemtd 
^libtfoU  Pyrrhus  jfent  htf  elephants  intotho 
%)idil  of  the  engagement,  atjd  thefe  turned  tht 
^Raic  iof  viaot7  in  his  favour.  The  Romans  hid 
^tiWer  before  feen  creatures'  of  fqch  magnitude, 
they  -were  terrified  not  only  With  their  intreptd 
^ercenefs,  but  with  the  ca'ftles  which  were  built 
^iipon  their  backs,  filled  with  armed  men  j  they 
^mnfidercd  them,  rather  as  prodigies  fent  to  dtt* 
firoy,  than  as  animals  trained  up  to  fubdciis 
them,     But  not  only  the  men,  but  the  horfes 
Shared  in  this  general  confternation,  neither  en-^ 
'during  the  fmell  nor  the  cries  of  thefe  formi- 
^ble  creatures,  but  throwing  their  riders,  they 
^Blled  the  ranks  with  confufion.  It  was  then  that 
f*yrrhqs  faw  the  day  was  his  own,  and  fending 
in  his  Theffalian  cavalry  to  charge  the  eneniy 
in  diforder,  the  rout  became  general.  A  dreadful 
'fliughter  of  the  Romans  cnfued,  fifteen  thou- 
fand  men  being  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  eighteen 
hundred  taken  prifoners.    Nor  were  the  con- 
querors much  in  a  better  ftate  than  the  vanr 
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ooflltfigflpi^pMC'taeDd  to  jdie  flaughner  on  bpdi 
fldMir«nd;Fyrriiu$.wta heard  mcryoui,  icbijM( 
Me  ii»ch;  viftory  tnqie  wcMild  niin  liia  mwgi^ 
Xh$  Mssbday^  jMiih?  walked  co  view  the  {rldif 
Wtikf  be^euld  fifos^  help  icgardipg  with<a4iT>i]h 
sM^KU.tbe  biQdi«$iol  the  Rognaoa  which  wfpf 
fltm^iupQD'foeiog  ihem  all  with  (hour  wouikIi 
JM^oi;^!   fhekfiCPuntenaaces,  though  even  ifi 
^lA^  o^sfced  with  noble  idblucion,  and,^ 
IbWQMiS^  (liat  awed  him  into  refped  i  he  waa 
j)fiirjd,4q  cry  QUt  to  the  true  fpirit  of  a  military 
if^ffWaWi  .**  O.with  what  cafe  could  I  coft* 
jjt.if)uer^e  world,  had  I  the  Romans  for  iU- 
v^;^,{diei«f,or  Mthey  me  for  their  king."    The 
Ilipixvim  were  highly  pleafed  with  this  politeneft 
ip  i^intQcmy,  but  ftill  more  with  his  civil  treat* 
^ineot,  and  his  courtefy  to  the  prifoners  he  bad 
taken;  complaifance  to  the  captives,   was.va 
l^l^gree  of  refinement  the  Romans  were  yet  to 
^karn  from  the  Greeks ;  but  it  was  only  fuffi- 
^fffint  to  .(hew  this  brave  people  an  improve- 
.  .im^nt,.  either  in  morals  or  war,  and  they  imme« 
,  ^i^tely  fet  about  imitation. 
,,v:Tte  Romans,  though  defeated,   were  H:ill 
unconquered,  they  again  began  to  ufe  all  neceC- 
iary  diligence  to  recruit  their  army,  and  to  op- 
poie  the  conqueror,  who  joined  by  the  fouchern 
;^tes  of  Italyi  was  marching  direftly  towards 

Rome. 
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Rome.  However,  he  was  ftill  unwilling  to 
drive  them  to  an  extremity^  and  finding  them 
making  great  preparations,  he  confidered,  that 
kwas  befl:  treating  with  an  enemy  after  having 
gained  a  viftory  over  them ;  he  refolved  there* 
ibre  to  fend  his'^friend  Cineas,  the  orator,  to  ne^t 
gotiace,  andufe  all  his  arts  to  induce  them  t<i 
peace*  He  had  long  repofed  great  confidence 
in  the  abilities,  and  perfuafive  powers  of  th«i 
icholar  of  Demofthenes,  and  often  afTcrted,  that 
he  had  vyon  more  towns  by  the  eloquence  of 
Cineas,  than  by  his  own  arms..  The  old  craftf 
Grecian  readily  undertook  the  embaiTy^and  entep^ 
ingRome,  began  his  negotiation,  by  attempting 
to  influence  not  only  the  fenators,  but  even 
their  wives,  by  prcfcnts  which  he  faid  were  fent 
them  by  his  mafter.  This  however,  was  the 
age  of  Roman  virtue ;  the  fenators  refufed  to 
accept  thefe  bounties,  which  they  confadercd  as 
bribes  to  betray  their  country,  and  the  women 
were  not  behind  their  hufbands  in  their  noble 
difintereftednefs.  They  bade  him  give  back  to 
his  mafter  thofe  allurements  to  treafon,  adding, 
that  they  would  then  only  accept  his  offers, 
when  the  fenate  had  confidered  whether  they 
Ihould  accept  his  terms  of  peace.  Never  was 
there  a  time  in  which  all  the  military  and  patri- 
otic virtues  (hone  with  greater  luftre  than  now. 
The  fenators  having  by  a  late  law,  as  has  been 
related,  reduced  i\ieir  fortunes  more  nearly  to  a 

level 
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Icv^ii  wtttsh:  chofe  of  the  people,  bcgfan  tO'fe&li 
diftinftioh'  from  virtue  only,  and  defpifed  tho(b 
fiches  which  could  not  be  encreafed  fo  as  to 
place  them  at  a  diftance  from  the  vulgar.  Thus 
jCtneas,  with  all  his  art,  found  the  Romans  im^ 
pra6fcicablej  either  by  bribery  or*private  pcrfu** 
lion  :  finding  thenefore,  thefe  nwdiods  ineSk:;^ 
tuaU  be  proceeded  to  hiB  commiOion  nwre  pub^. 
Ikkly,  andwas,  at  his  requcft,  inttoduced  to 
the '  fenate.  Here  he  began  by  extolling  hn 
matter's  {Courage  and  clemency;  bis  defire  of 
patronizing  the  brave,  and  his  particular  cfteerii 
fqr  the  Romans.  He  proceeded  to  inculcate 
the  bleifings  of  peace,  and  the  fine  opportunity 
the  fcnate  then  hadof  reftoring  it.  He  offered,' 
in  his  matter's  name,  to  returo  all  that  had 
been  lately  taken  in  battle,  without  ranfom ;  ctf 
give  affiftance  to  the  Romans  on  any  future 
occafion  ;  and  all  that  was  aiked  in  return,  was 
their  alliance  and  friendfhip,  together  with  per- 
mifiion  to  have  the  Tarentines  included  in  the 
treaty.  Thefe  ofiers,  and  ftill  more  the  orator's 
eloquence  appeared  to  touch  the  whole  aflem* 
bly ;  a  general  inclination  feemed  to  prevail  in 
favour  of  the  king's  propofal,  and  a  peace  was 
confidently  talked  of  in  every  part  of  the  city. 
In  this  junfture,  Appius  Claudius,  an  old  fe* 
nator,  who  was  now  grown  blind  with  age, 
and  had  long  difcontinucd  public  bufinefs, 
pjwfcd  bimfdf  to  be  carried  into  the  houfc  in  a 
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litter.  The iurpiize of ledng faica inthe ieilati 
igaio,  and ^umbetle&infirmitia. which  he U{^ 
ftmndto  ftsrmootit  in  comings-awed  the  ti^hdb 
tffiibEibly  into  ^filenoe  .and  attemion/^l  inft 
f^4ong^''  aisd  hc^  laifing  himfelf  irom  hik 
niich,  ^  mniUered  my  btindiKfs  Md  iiif  ihV 
^;  firnakittai  e^ila;  thooght  that  heaven  h^d 
^fi^ieen  wilUosg^co  puniiht  mf  dd  agcv^>fbr  the 
^. ' faults  Ijiad  comimitted  when  young,  and^h^ 
fhn^z\A  a  yoQth  of  fiitly  with  an  age^  paih» 
Sh^hat  nowt  coafcrq>t 'facbersv^  I  find  that  1 
^^tliave  been  pecuharly  indulged  in  what  I  toti- 
ff^-fidered  as  calamicics^  fince  iqy  ioft  of  fight 
^  has  htndeied  me  from  feeing  the  late' 4if* 
!f  jbonour  of  my  country.  Nay^mightl 
f.^  make  a  wi(h»  it  Ihould  be  for  dsafnela  alfo, 
f6.and  then  I  fhould  no  longer  hear  df  what 
^.  muft  now  excite  indignation  in  the  breaftof 
.f^.  every  virtuous  Roman.  How  different  are 
**  you  now  from  what  you  were  fome  years 
^' agp !  Alexander^  whom  the  world  has  called 
1!:Grcat,  was  then  thought  nothing  of  in 
^:  Home ;  ve  then  uoiverfally  afcribed  his  con- 
^V  quefts  not  to  his  valour  but  his  fortune.  You 
^tben  wifhed  that  the  tide  <^  war  might  have 
^;brough(  him  into  Italy,  only  to  fbew  the 
^^  world  your  own-fuperior  prowefs.  But  how 
^.jare  you  fallen  at  prefenti  You  then  wtffaed 
**  to  combat  with^  the  conqueror  of  Greece, 
^  and  now  yoa  &ar  xa  engage  one  of  thofe 

**  ftatea 
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lit:  ftates  which  be  adudly  oonquered.  You^do* 
^iGned  tO'  cope  with  Alexander,  and  yet  ygis 
^^  itefufe'to  meei  one  who  has  left  his  mmvc 
1^:  doantry,  TAlhei'  through  a  fear  of  fait  afickftu: 
^  enemies,  than  a  defire  of  findkig  new.  We 
^rhaire  therefoce  but  this  alofrnacivc,  other 
K/boldly  to  nseet  Fyrrhus  in  cht  field,  or  td  be 
<f^,  content  to  (itfFer  all  the  contempt  the  aeigh«> 
1^  boyring  ftates  of  Italy  ihall  throw  upon  us; 
,^.rwd  thus  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  one  war, 
^  Adgagc  ourfelves  in  an  hundred''  TMl 
%eech  was  received  withumverfal  approbation  % 
thjfi  aflfenibly  grew  warm  in  the  praifes  of  their 
faugh  old  orator,  and  the  fmooth  orations  of 
Cioeas  were  heard  no  more.  Being  therefore 
unable  to  make  any  progrefs  in  his  embaiTy,  ht 
was  difinified  with  an  anfwer  intimating,  chat 
.when  Pyrrhus  (hoold  withdraw  his  forces  from 
Italy,  that  then  the  Senate  would  treat  with 
him  concerning  peace. 

Cineas  being  thus  fruftrated  in  bis  expeAi^ 
ticns,  returned  to  his  mafter,  extolling  both 
the  vinues  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Romans. 
The  ftnate,  he  faid,  appeared  a  reverend  afiem- 
bif  of  demi*gods,  and  the  city  a  temple  for 
tdieir  reception r  Of  this  Pyrrhus  foon  after  be<' 
came  fenfible,  by  an  embaffy  from  Rome,  conr^ 
cemiiig  the  ranfom  and  exchange  of  prirfoners. 
At  the  head  of  this  venerable  deputation  was 
FabrichiSt  aa  ancient  fenator,  who  bad  long 

beea 
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hcth  a  pattern  to  his  countrymen  of  the  nio^ 
extreme  poverty,  joined  with'the  mod  chearfut 
content.  This  praftical  pbilopher^  who  had 
been  formerly  conful,  and  was  now  the  ambaf- 
fador  of  Rome,  had  no  other  plate  furniture  in 
his  houfe,  except  a  fmall  cup,  die  bottom  even 
of  which  was  of  horn.  His  daughters  being 
without  fortunes,  the  fenace  generoufly*  por- 
tioned them  from  the  public  treafury.  When 
the  Samnices  had  formerly  oSered  him  large 
pre&nts,  he  refufed  them,  faying,  that  he  was: 
already  rich,  as  he  had  learned,  the  art  of  lef« 
iening  his  wants  by  retrenching  his  appetites; 
Pyrrhus  received  this  celebrated  old. man  with 
great  kindnefs,  and  willing  to  try  ho}v  facfamd 
had  been  juft  in  his  favour,  ofiered  hini  rich 
prcfents,  which  however  the  Roman  refufed ; 
the  day  after,  he  was  defirous  of  examining  the 
equality  of  his  temper,  and  ordered  one  of  his 
elephants  to  be  placed  behind  the  tapeftry,  which 
upon  a  Ggnal  given,  raifed  its  trunk,  above  the 
ambafTador's  head,  at  the  fame  time  ufing  other 
arts  to  intimidate  him.  Fabricius  however, 
with  a  countenance  no  way  changing,  fmiled 
upon  the  king*  pblerving,  that  he  looked  with 
an.  equal  eye  on  the  terrors  of  this  day,  as  he 
had  upon  the  allurements  of  the  preceding* 
Pyrrhus  pleafed  to  find  fo  much  virtue  in  one 
he  had  confidered  as  a  barbarian,  was  willing 
$0  grant  him  th?  only  favour,  which. he  knew 

could 
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cAuId  make  him*  happy.  He  releafed  the  Ro^ 
idaii  prifoners,  incrufting  them  to  Fabriciua 
alooe,  upon  his  promife,  chat  in  cafe  the  fehats 
ixrcre  determined  to  continue  the  war,  he  might 
reclaim  them  v^henever  he  thought  proper. 

.)BY  this  time  the  Roman  armjr  was  recovered  tJ.  C 
f^Mn  its  late  defeat,  and  Sqlpicius  and  Deems;  ^7** 
the  cpnfuls  for  the  following  year,  were  placed" 
ar<itB  head.  'The  panic  which  had  formerly 
feized-  it  from  the  elephants,  now  began  ta 
wear  off,  and  the  generals,  with  great  affidui- 
ty;  applied  themfelves  to  imitate  the  difcipline 
of-  Pyrrhus,  and  the  Grecian  method  of  en- 
campment. It  was  in  this  manner  they  always 
adopted  the  improvements  of  other  nations,  and 
learned  by  defeat  the  power  of  becoming  invin- 
cible* .  Both  armies  met  near  the  city  Afculum, 
both  pretty  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  being  ' 
about  forty  thoufand  ftrong.  Pyrrhus  found 
bimfelf  incommoded  by  a  woody  country,  that 
prevented  his  phalanx  and  elephants  from  being 
fo  fcrviceable  as  in  the  plain,  he  therefore  con- 
tinued for  fome  time  rather  upon  the  defen<«> 
five,  until  night  fhould  give  him  time  to  make 
a  more  advancageous  difpofition*  The  next 
morning  he  caufed  a  detachment  of  his  cavalry 
to  poflefe  themfelves  of  the  upper  grounds, 
and  thus  force  the  enemy  into  the  plain,  which 
v^hen  they  had  fucccfsfully  efFeded,  he  brought 
down  his  elephanis  into  the  tbickeft  of  the*' 

fight, 
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fight,  and  mitmg  his  flingcn  and  archers 
among  them,  formed  a  body  that  the  Ro^ 
mans  were  fcarce  able  to  refift;  befides,  noS 
having  the  adt^antages  of  advancing  and  retreat* 
ing,  as  the  day  before,  ihebatt}e  became  cloid 
and  general.  The  Roman  iegibM  at  f)rft  were 
unable  to  pierce  the  Gitek  pbalan)r,  but  ac 
length,  carelefs  of  theti"  own  Ihreii,  they  made 
a  defperate  (laughter  amotig  them.  In  fine^ 
after  a  long  and  obftinace  flgfit;  die  Grecian 
difcipline  prevailed,  and  the  Romans  being 
pre(&d  on  every  fide,  particularly  by  the  ele-* 
phants,  were  obliged  to  retire  to  their  camp, 
leaving  fix;  choufand  men  dead  upoti  the  field 
of  battle.  But  the  enemy  had  nO  great  reafon  to 
boaft  of  their  triumph,  as  they  had  four  thou-" 
iand  flain,  fo  that  Pyrrhus  replied  to  one  of  his 
Ibldiers  who  was  congratulating  him  upon  hia 
vi^kory,  *•  one  fuch  triumph  more^  and  I  fhall 
*«  be  undone."  Nor  was  he  unjuft  in  the  aflcr* 
tion,  as  by  this  time,  the  grcateft  part  of  thofe 
forces  which  had  followed  him  from  home  were 
deftroyed,  ami  his  friends  and  generals  were 
moftly  cut  eff. 

This  battle  finithing  the  campaign,  the  next 
feaibn  began  with  equal  vigour  on  both  fides^ 
Pyrrhus  having  received  new  fuccours  from 
home,  while  old  Fabricius,  who  was  made 
conful  with  ^mihus,  led  on  the  Romans,  no 
way  dilcouragcd  by  cheir  former  dcfe ai.  While 

the 
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the  two  armies  were  approaching,  and  yet  but 
^  fmall  diftance  from  each  other,  a  letter  was 
brought  to  Frabricius  from  the  king's  phyfi- 
cian,  importing,  that  for  a  proper  reward,  he 
would  take  him  off  by  poifon,  and  thus  rid  the 
Romans  of  a  powerful  enemy  and  a  dangerous 
War.     Fabricius  felt  all  the  honeft  indignation 
at  this  bafe  propofal,  that  was  confonant  with 
his  former  charader,  he  communicated  it  to 
his  colleague,  and  inftantly  gave  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  Pyrrhus  (hould- be '  ihf<*rrned  of  the 
treachery  that  was  plotted  againft  him;    Ac- 
cordingly, letters  were  difpatched  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Informing  Pyrrhus   of  his  unfortunate 
choice  of 'friends  and  enemies.     That  he  had 
truftcd  arid  promoted  villains,  while  he  carried 
his  refentment  agiainft   the  generous  and  the 
aad  the  brave.     Pyrrhus  now  began  to  find 
that  thefe  bold   barbarians    were    by  degrees 
fchooling  into  refinement,  arid  would  not  fufFer 
him  to  be  their  fuperior  liven  in  generofity  :  he 
received  the  meffage  with  equal  amazement  at 
their  candour,  and  indignation  at  his  phyfician's 
treachery.  "Admirable  Fabricius!  cried  he,  it 
**  would  be  as  eafy  to  turn  the  fun  from  its 
"  courfe,  as  thee  from  the  paths  of  honour.**  J 
Then  making  the  proper  enquiry  among  his 
fervants,  and  having  difcovered  the  treafon,  he 
ordered  his  phyfician  to  be  executed.  However, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  magnanimity,  he  immedi- 
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ately  fent  to  Rome  all  his  priibners  without  rafi^ , 
ibm,  and  again  defined  to  negotiate  a  peace.  The 
Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  refufed  him  peacc^. 
btit  upon  the  fame  conditions  as  they  had  offered 
before,  and  releafed  as  many  of  theSamnites  and 
Tarentines  as  equalled  the  number  of  the  priibn^ 
ers  they  had  received.  The  king  was  a  good  deal 
aftonifhed  at  the  Roman^obftinacy ;  he  appeared 
divided  between  (hame  and  neceflity,  his  cir- 
cumftances  obliging  him  m  fome  meafure,  to 
difcontinue  the  war,  while  bis  honour  was  hurt 
in  being  compelled  to  kave  it  unBnilhed; 
However,  an  invitation  from  the  Sicilians,, 
begging  relief  againll  the  Garth^inianSy  wbflh 
had  poflefled  their  ifland,  and  treated  them 
cruelly,,  relieved  him  from  his  embarraflmentt 
This  expedition  promiffed  more  rewards  and 
'  fcfs  labour,  and  fuch  were  the  chief  objeft?  of 
this  military  rambler's  attention.  He  tlierefore 
placed  a  garrifon  in  Tarentum,  much  againft 
the  inclination  of  the  inhabitants,  and  then^ 
fending  his  friend  Cineas  before  him,  followed 
with  all  the  reft  of  his  forces  to  relieve  Sicily. 

In  the  mean  time,,  the  Samnitcs  and  Taren- 
tines being  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Romans, 
continued  to  lolUcit  him  with  the  moft  earneft 
fupplications,  to  return  to  proted  them.  Pyr- 
rhus,  whom  his  fucceffes  in  Sicily  had  for  fome 
time  made  deaf  to  their  entreaties,  was,  after  a 
lapfe  of  two  years  fpent  in  ineffcftual  viftory, 
1  glad 
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gUd  to  have  a  fpecious  pretext  to  leave  this 
country  alfo,  as  he  had  formeriy  left  Italy.  He 
therefore,  with  ferae  difficulty,  once  more  rc^ 
turned  to  Tarentum,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thoufand  foot  and  thred  thoufand  horfe.    Thtt 
ftomans,  though  prefled  by.fo  formidable  a 
power  as  that  of  Pyrrhus^  had  not  yet  forgot- 
ten the  ancient  animofity  between  the  orders 
of  the  ftate,  and  upon  a  levy  being  fet  forward 
to  form  an  army  to  oppofe  him,  feveral  of  the 
people  refufed  to  enlift.     In  order  to  reprefs  a 
fedition  which  threatened  nothing  lefs  than  the 
deftruftion  of  the  empire,  the  confuls  refolved 
to  a£t  with  fpirit^  arid  accordingly  commanded 
that  the  names  of  the  citizens  (hould  be  drawn 
by  lot,  and  that  he  who  firft  refufed  to  takd 
the  field,  (hould  be  fold  as  a  flave.  This  timely 
fevcrity  had  its  efFeft^  and  whenever  after  an/ 
man  refufed  to  enlift  when  called  upon,  he 
was  inftantly  treated  by  the  confuls  in  that 
manner.     Having  thus  raifed  a  fufHcient  body 
of  forces^  the  confuls  divided  their  army  irit6 
two  parts,  and  marched  into  the  enemies  coun- 
try, one  into  Lucania,  and  the  other  among 
the  Samnites.     Pyrrhus  having  encreafed  his 
his  army  alfo  by  new  levies^  and  being  inform- 
ed of  this,  divided  his  forces  alfo,  and  fenc  one 
part  to  oppofe  the  march  of  Lentulus,  while 
he  himfdf  went  fo  attack  Curius  Dentatus,  be- 
fore his  colleague  could  come  up.     His  prin- 
ce a  cipal 
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dpal  aim  was  to  furprize  the  enemy  by  nighQ; 
but  unfortunately  pafling  through  woods^  stid 
bis  lights  failing  him,  his  men  loft  their  ^ay^ 
fo  that  at  the  approach  of  morning,  they  faw 
themfeves  in  fight  of  the  Roman  camp,  with 
the  enemy  drawn  out  really  to  receive  them. 
The  vanguard  of  both  armies  foon  met,  in 
which  the  Romans  had  the  advantage.  Soon  after 
a  general  engagement  enfuing,  Pyrrhus  finding 
the  ballance  of  the  vi£tory  turning  ftill  againft 
him,  had  once  more .  rccourfe  to  his  ele- 
phants. Thefe  however,  the  Romans  were  now 
too  well  acquainted  with,  to  feel  any  vain  ter- 
V  rors  from,  and  having  founds  that  fire  was  the 
snoft  eSedual  means  to  repel  them,  they  caufed 
numbers  of  balls  to  be  made,  conopofed  of 
flax  and  rofin,  which  were  thrown  againft  them 
as  they  approached  the  ranks.  The  elephants 
thus  rendered  furious  by  the  flame,  and  as 
boldly  oppofed  by  the  foldiers,  could  no  longer 
be  brought  on,  but  ran  back  on  their  own  ar- 
niy,  bearing  down  their  ranks,  and  Ailing  all 
places  with  terror  and  confufion.  Thus  vidory 
at  length  declared  in  favour  of  Rome :  Pyr- 
rhus in  vain  attempted  to  flop  the  flight  and 
the  flaughter  of  his  troops  ;  he  loft  not  only 
twenty-three  thoufand  of  his  beft  foldiers,  but 
his  camp  was  alfo  taken.  This  ferved  as  a 
new  Icflbn  to  the  Romans,  who  were  ever  open 
to  improvement :    they  had  formerly  pitched 
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Acif  tents  without  order,  but  by  thi$,  they  were 
taught  to  meafure  out  their  ground,  and  fortify 
the  whole  with  a  trench,  fo  that  many  of  their 
^Kxreeding  viclories  may  be  afcribed  to  their 
improved  method  of  encamping. 
.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  two  confuls 
were  entering  triumphant  into  Rome,  Pyr- 
rhus  bore  his  defeat  with  unbroken  courage  ; 
bi3  firft  care  was  to  fecure  a  retreat,  and  then 
to  keep  op  the  fpirits  of  his  allies,  with  pro- 
mifes  of  better  fuccefe  for  the  future.  This  he 
^id  till  he  had  tried  the  utmoft  of  what  his  in- 
tereft  could  do,  to  furnilh  out  another  campaign. 
However,  finding  all  hopes  of  that  fruitlefs,  he 
refolved  to  leave  Italy,  where  be  had  found  only 
4efperate  enemies  and  faithlefs  allies.  Accord- 
ingly, calling  together  the  Tarentines,  he  in- 
fprpied  them,  that  he  had  received  aflfurances 
Irom  Greece,  of  fpeedy  afljftance,  and  defiring 
tb^m  to  expedt  the  event  with  tranquillity :  the 
ixight  following  he  embarked  his  troops,  and 
returned  undifturbed  into  his  native  kingdom, 
.with  the  remains  of  his  (battered  forces  ^  firit 
leaving  a  garrifon  in  Tarentum,  merely  to  favc 
appearances.  In  this  manner  ended  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus,  after  fix  years  continuance.  Thro* 
.  che  whole  of  this,  we  find  the  Romans  acting 
a  nobler  part  than  in  any  former  period,  en- 
deavouring to  join  the  politenefs  of  Greece  to 
the  virtuous  aufterity  of  their  own  manners. 
Q  3  Afpiric, 
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A'  (pirit  df  frugality,  contempt  of  wealth,  and 
♦irtuous  enaulation  had  fpread  itfelf  over  the 
^         whole  fenate,    Fabricius  not  only  brought  pot 
Vf rty  into  fa(hioi)  by  his  example^  but  punifh- 
cd  all  approaches  to  luxury,  by  his  authority 
as  a  magiftrate,     About  this  time,  in  the  cen- 
forfbip  of  Fabricius,  Huffinus,  who  had  beeit 
tHvice  a  conful  and  once  a  diftator^  was  turned 
dut  of  the  fenate,  and  had  a  nniark  of  infamy 
put  upon  his  name,  for  no  other  offence,  than 
being  poffcffed  of  ten  poqnd  of  lilver  plate  for 
the  nfe  of  his  table.     By  this  love  of  temper* 
ance,  and  thefe  fucceffes  in  war,  though  the 
individuals  were  poor,  the  public  was  rich  5 
the  number  of  citizens  alfo  was  encreafed  tq 
•  above  two  hundred  thoufand  men,  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  the   fame  of,  the  Roman 
name  was  fo  far  extended,  that  Ptolomy  Phila- 
delphus,  king  of  Egypt,  fent  ambafladors  tq 
congratulate  their  fuccel's,  and  to  entreat  their 
fiUian^e.  As  for  the  poor  luxurious  Tarentines, 
who  were  the  original  promoters  of  this  war, 
they  foon  began  to  find  a  wprfe  enemy  in  the 
garrifon  that  was  left  for  their  defence,  than  in 
the  Romans  who  attacked  them  from  without. 
The  hatred   between  them    and  Milo,    who 
commanded  their  citadel  for  Pyrrhus,  was  be- 
come fo  great,  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of 
^\kc\v  old  inveterate  enemies  the  Romans,  could  , 
^auaj  it.  li^  this  diilrels  they  applied  to  theCar- 
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thaginians^  who  with  a  large  fleet  came  and 
blocked  up  the  port  of  Tarentum ;  fo  that  this 
»\nifortunate  people,  who  once  were  famous 
through  Italy  for  their  refinements » and  plea- 
fures,  now  faw  themfclves  contended  for  by 
three  different  armies,  while  they  were  not 
tjven  left  the  choice  of  a  conqueror.  At  length, 
however,  the  Romans  found  means  to  bring 
•over  the  garrifon  to  their  intereft,  after  which, 
they  eafily  became  matters  of  the  city,  and  dCf 
xnolifhed  its  walls,  granting  the  inhabitants  li<- 
berty  and  protedlion. 

CHAP.      XV, 

From  the  beginning  of  the  firft  Punic  war  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fecond,  when  the  Romans  be- 
gan to  grow  powerful  by  fea. 
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HE  Romans  had  now  deftroyed  all  rival   U.  C. 
pretenfions  in  Italy ;  the  Tarentines,  the  Sam-      4^9- 
fiitcs,  the  Lucanians  were  now  no  more,  or 
patiently  took  laws  from  the  conquerors.  Their 
vidory  over  Pyrrhus  not  only  gave  them  repu- 
tation abroad,  but  kindled  an  ambition  for  fo- 
reign conqueft.     They  began  alfo  to  know,  [ 
though  not  to  praftife  the  refinements  of  the 
Greeks  and  Tarentines,  whom  they  had  con- 
ijuered  j  the  number  of  their  hulbandmen  di- 
0^4  minified. 
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mitwihed^  riknlciU  in  all  Antes  ;becotmog4>piVr 
Icmtt  their  artizana  and  gentry  contiouallycok 
cicftfcd.  The  environs  of  the  cicy  were  now. 
iberefore  no  longer^  abk  to  furnifli  (heir  grow- 
iDg  numbers  with  corn,  and  .  fupplies  were 
biiQUghc  from  the  kingdoms  abroad^.* Of  thefe, 
Sicily^  fent  by  far  the  greateft  proporoion>  jb  that 
tbr.people  began  fecretly  to  wifh  foe  the  pofieP 
lion  of  a  country,  which  had  ifbcfome  time 
feryed  as  the  granary  of  Rome.-  To  minds  prc» 
difpofed  for  conqueft,  a  pretext  to  begin  i^  jCbl* 
dom  wanting.  The  Carthaginians  were  at  that 
time  in  poflcffion  of  the  greateft  part  of  Sicily, 
tnd)  like  the  Romans,  only  wanted  an  opporcu- 
nity  of  embroiling  the  natives,  in  order  to  be- 
come matters  of  the  whole  ifland.  This  op- 
portunity had  now  offered  ;  Hiero,  king  of  Sy* 
racufe,  one  of  the  ftates  of  the  Ifland  as  yet  un- 
conquered,  entreated  their  aid  againft  the  Ma- 
mertincs,  a  little  people  of  the  lame  country, 
and  they  fent  him  fupplies  both  by  land  and 
fea.  The  Mamertines,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
(hicid  oflf  impending  ruin,  put  themfelves  under 
the  protedion  of  Rome,  The  Romans  how- 
ever, not  thinking  the  Mamertines  worthy  of 
the  name  of  allies,  inftead  of  profeffing  to  af- 
fiii  them,  boldly  declared  war  againft  Carthage, 
alledging  as  a  rcafon,  the  afliftance  which  Car- 
thage had  lately  lent  to  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Italy  againft  the  Romans.     In  this  manner  a 

war 
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ftaoesr^  fi»bo  were  botii  grown  too  great  fb  al0l^ 
tfcfue  pttient  fpedaxors  of  each  others  encrtikft; 
vAC^Ethagei  fl[  colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  wur 
biiik  ett'ihc^'Coaft  of  Africa^ /lear  the  pla^e 
wl«#e  Tunis  now  ftaods,  about  an  hundred  and? 
cfacrty'^feven  years   before   the  foundation    o€ 
Rome*  As  it  had  been  long  growing  into  power, 
fo  it  had  extended  its  domloions  all  along  the 
coafts,  and  was  in  pofieflion  alfo  of  many  of 
the  principal.  Iflands  in  the  Mediterranean  fe«r. 
But  its  chief  ftrength  lay  in  its  fleets  and  com^ 
merce;  by  tbefe  its  riches  were  become  im* 
menfe,  and  by  their  money  alone,  they  wem 
capable  osf  hiring  and  fending  forth  armies  ;ta 
conquer  or  to  keep  their  neighbours  under  fub^ 
je6tion»    However,  as  they  had  now  been  long 
in  pofleffion  of  affluence,  the  ftate  began  to  feci 
the  evils  that  wealth  is  too  apt  tp  produce ;  for 
as  at  Rome,  public  employments  were  made 
the  reward  of  virtue  only,  and  fuperior  honour 
xinly  raifed  to  a  preference  of  toils,  fo  in  Car<^ 
thage,  the  feveral  offices  which  the  (late  had  ta 
beAow,  were  venal,  and  thofe  who  purchafed 
ihem,  only  aimed  at  being  reimburfed  by  all 
the  fordid  arts  of  peculation*     Thus  unequally 
matched,  thefe  two  great  powers  began  what 
was  called  the  firft  Punic  war ;  the  Carthagi- 
nians pofiefied  of  gold  and  filver,  which  might 
be  cxbaufted  i  the  Romans  of  perfeverance,  pa- 
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tHotifm^  and  poverty,  which  feemed  to  gather 
ftrength  by  every  defeat. 

As  the  Romans  bad  been  hitherto  ihut  up 
in  their  own  dominions,  they  had  but  tittle 
knowledge  of  the  ^method  of  tranfporting  an 
army  by  fea.  Appius  Clauditis  wasthefirft, 
who  by  means  of  a  feeble  fleet,  or,  as  ibme  will 
have  it,  a  raft  of  timber,  carried  over  a  fmatt 
body  of  forces  into  Sicily,  where  viiftory,  as 
ufual,  was' ftill  attendant  upon  the  fortune  of 
Rome.  A  league  made  with  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracufe,  foon  after  the  conful's  arrival,  began 
to  infpirc  the  Romans  with  hopes  of  expelling 
the  Carthaginians  from  the  Ifland,  and  becom- 
ing mafters  of  it  in  their  turn.  But  ftill  there 
feemed  art  unfurraountable  obftacle  to  their 
imbitious  views  ;  they  had  no  fleet,  or  at  leaft 
what  defervcd  that  title,  while  the  Carthagini- 
ans being  mafliers  of  a  very  powerful  one,  had 
the  Entire  command  at  fea,  and  kept  all  the 
maritime  towns  under  their  obedience.  In  fuch 
a  fituation,  any  people  but  the  Romans,  would 
have  refted  contented,  under  difadvantages 
which  nature  feemed  to  have  impofcd,  but  no- 
thing could  conquer  or  intimidate  them.  They 
began  to  apply  themfelves  to  maritime  affairs, 
and  though  without  fhipwrights  to  build,  or 
feamen  to  navigate  a  fleet,  yet  they  refolved  to 
furmount  every  obftacle  with  inflexible  perfe- 
vcrance.  A  Carthaginian  veflcl  happened  to  be 

in 
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in  a  ftorm  driven  afhore,  and  this  ivas  fujffi- 
cient  to  give  the  Romans  hopes  of  building 
vcffcls,  that  might  one  day  control  the  Ibng 
cftabliftied  naval  power  of  the  Carthaginians; 
Accordingly,  they  diligently  for  about  imitat* 
ing  this  fhip,  which  was  in  itfelf,  little  better 
than  a  wreck,  building  an  hundred  and  twenty 
more  according  to  the  model  before  them.  But 
now,  although  they  had  fomething  like  a  flecti 
which  though  clumfy  and  ill  adapted  for  fail-* 
Jng,  was  of  fonie  force,  they  ftill  wanted  failors 
to  manage  it.  As  for  the  Romans  themfclvcs^ 
being  bred  up  to  huibandry,  they  were  per- 
fcdly  ignorant  of  maritime  affairs;  and  the 
neighbouring  ftates  whom  they  had  lately  con* 
quered,  were  either  unwilling  to  embark,  or 
pot  to  be  relied  on.  In  this  exigence,  they 
taught  their  men  to  row  upon  land,  inftrudt*- 
ing  them  in  the  naval  manner  of  engaging,  as 
well  as  they  could,  leaving  it  to  their  native 
Valour  to  do  the  reft.  The  conful  Duilliiw  was 
the  firft  who  ventured  to  fea  with  this  new  con- 
ftrufted  armament  •,  but  he  foon  however^ 
found,  that  the  enemy  was  every  way  fuperkw 
in  point  of  failing,  and  bringing  on  their  vef- 
fels  to  an  engagement.  But  the  indefatigable 
fpirit  of  the  Romans  was  not  to  be  fubdued ; 
he  found  out  a  remedy  even  here,  by  inventing 
an  inftrument,  which,  upon  an  impulfe  of  two 
^ips,  kept  them  both  grappled  together,  fo 
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tfaaJDneither  cbuld  feparate,  until  courage  had 
decided  the  viftory.  By  thisi  a  naval  engage^ 
meat  becapne  more  like  one  at  land  y  fo  that 
when  the  two  rival  fleets  met,  the  Ronnans  had 
the  vidory,  the  Carthaginians  lofing  fifty  of 
their  ihips,  and  the  undifturbed  fovereignty;  of 
thjefea,  which  they  valued  mora  Thefc  fac-* 
CfcflSbs  were  (b  unexpedled  by  the  fenace,  that 
DuiJlius  their  admiral  obtained  a  fignal  triumph^ 
ivith  orders,  that  whenever  he  went  out  to  {up^ 
per,  thei^  (houkl  be  a  band  of  mufic  to  attend 
faicn*  . 

:-  Id  the  meaa  time,  the  conteft  was  carried  on 
by  land  in  Sicily  with  various  fuccefs,  the  Ro- 
floans,  as  well  as  their  enemies,  having  fome<» 
times  the  woifl:  of  the  campaign.  But  the  conr 
ck3&  of  both  nations,  during  the  continuance 
of*  thb  war,  was  manifeftly  different.  The 
Carthaginians  appeared  always  murmuring 
againft  their  generals  and  admirals,  and  fome- 
times  punifhcd  them  with  death,  for  want  of 
fuccefs.  The  Romans  went  on  ftill  contented 
and  perfevering,  and  feemingly  as  eafy  under  a 
defeat,  as  happy  when  viftorious.  Their  chief 
fuccefies  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  in 
Sicily,  were  owing  to  the  condudl  and  courage 
of  their  coniui  Regulus,  who  fubdued  the  iflands 
Lippara  and  that  of  Melita,  fo  celebrated  at  this 
day  for  being  the  refidence  of  the  knights  of 
Malta.     The  city    of  Agrigentum   in  Sicily, 

and 
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Md  d[  Akm  ki  Corfica^  VCR  alfi>  MtacfeAm 
tbeattfotts  of  Rome 
J  BottiKictrifikigfiiiccc&swcEcbf  nomaas 
fi'^'""*  iDgnttfy  ffae  faflfflane  cypffftniam  rf 
tliepBapk;  Ibrdioai^dic  Cartk^vaas  iwoe 
dcficattd  cvm  at  fea,  jct  tfacT  llul 
moft  powerfbl  tboc^  and  ioit  in  fiip* 
plies  ID  diciflaQd  at  pfeafiuc  The  cooqacft 
thcirfbre  of  SkSf  ,  was  only  co  be  obtancdl  ligf 
bomblt^  chr  power  c^  Cardugc  at  hocne.  For 
dns  icafeo,  the  feiiatc  rriblTed  to  carrr  the  war 
into  Africa  itklf,  and  accordis^f  chej  Icct  Re- 
gohs  and  Nf^xEos,  with  a  flc^  of  three  hoodrcd 
£■!»  w  make  the  inraficxi.  Ri^;iilas  was  reck* 
oncd  the  waott  confominate  warrior,  that  Re 
cndd  then  produce  :  be  wasaprofefibdi 
|de.of  firagal  iereritf,  bat  kfs  suftete  to  ocben 
cbaDioluinfelf ;  he  only  reprrhcndfri  thofe  fauhs^ 
which  be  wctild  hare  died  rarher  than  hac 
oomiDitted :  bis  patriotifrD  was  ftiil  greaterthnn 
his  teoipefance  ;  all  the  prirare  paffioos  ieemed 
cztii^qiflicd  in  him,  or  they  were  all  fwaOowcd 
up  in  ooe  great  rulicg  a&dion,  the  lofc  of 
hU  conntrv.  The  two  generals  fet  1^  with 
their  fleet,  which  was  the  grcateft  that  had  ever 
yet  left  an  Italian  port,  carrying  an  hoDdred  and 
forty  tboafacd  men.  Tfcry  were  met  by  tha 
Cartbaginians,  with  a  R^zi  as  powerfol^  and 
men  becier  ufed  to  the  :>a.  Whiic  the  ^jht 
continued^  raiber  between  the  Ibips  dua  die 
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mcDt  at  a  diftance,  the  Carthaginians  fcemed 
fuccefsful;  but  when  the  Ronnans  came  to 
grapple  with  them,  the  difference  between  a 
mercenary  army>  and  one  that  fought  for  fame, 
was  apparent.  The  reiblution  of  the  Romans 
was  crowned  with  fucccfs ;  the  enemies  fleet 
were  difperfed,  and  fifty-four  of  their  veffels 
taken.  The  confequence  of  this  vidtory  was 
an  immediate  defcent  upon  the  coafts  of  Africa*, 
and  the  capture  of  the  city  Clupea,  together 
with  twenty  thoufand  men  who  were  made 
prifoners  of  war. 

The  fenatc  being  informed  of  thefe  great 
fucceffes,  and  applied  to  for  fre(h  inftru&ions, 
commanded  Manlius  back  to  Italy,  in  order 
to  fuperintend  the  Sicilian  war,  and  direded 
that  Regulus   fhould  continue  in  Africa,  to 
*    profecute  his  victories  there,  but  as  bis  conful-« 
'Ihip  was  expiring,  they  continued  him  their 
general  under  the  title  of  Proconful     Happy 
in  the  approbation  of  his  country,  Regulus 
continued  his  fucceffes,  and  led  his  forces  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  Bagrada.     Here,  while 
he  was  waiting  for  the  approach  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, a  ferpent  of  enormous  fize  attacked 
his  men  as  they  went  for  water,  and  feemed  as 
if  refolvcd.to  guard  the  banks  of  the  river.    It 
was  an  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  with 
fcales  impenetrable  to  any  weapon.     Some  of 
the  boldcft  troops  at  firft  went  up  to  oppofe  it^ 

fury. 
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fayy^  but  they  foon  fell  vidlims  to  their  rafll- 
nefs,  being  either  killed  by  its  devouring  jaws, 
or  crulheid  to  pieces  by  the  windings  of  its  taiK 
The  poifonous  vapour  that  iflued  from  it,  made 
it  ft  ill  more  formidable,  and  the  men  were  fo 
much  terrified  at  its  appearance,  that  they  aflert- 
ed»  they  would  much  more  joyfully  have  faced 
the  whole  Carthaginian  army.  For  fome  time  k 
feemed  uncertain  which  fhould  remain  maftert 
of  the  river,  as  from  the  hardnefs  of  its  fcaleSt 
no  ordinary  efforts  could  drive  it  away.  At  lafl:, 
Regulus  was  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  the  ma- 
chines employed  in  battering  down  the  walls 
of  cities.    Notwithftanding,  the  ferpent,  for  a 
lp»g  time,  withftood  all  his  efforts,  and  dc* 
ftroyed  numbers  of  his  men  ;  but  at  lengthy  a 
yery  large  .ftone  which  was  flung  fr^m  an  en- 
gine, happened  to  break  its  fpine,  and  deftroycd 
its  motion :  by  thefe  means  the  foldiers  fur- 
rounded  and  killed  it.  Regulus,  notlefs  pleafedi 
with  his  vidory  than  if  he  had  gained  a  batcle, 
ordered  its  fkin  to  be  fent  to  Rome,  where  it 
continued  tb  be  feen  till  the  times  of  Pliny, 
i   Mean  while,  the  Carthaginians  finding  the 
Romans  proceeding  towards  their  very  capital^ 
t>rought  out   a   confiderablc  army  to  oppofc 
them.  A  battle  cnfued,  in  which  Carthage  was 
once  more  defeated,  and  fome  of  its  beft  troops 
were  cut  off.     This  frcfli  vidtory  contributed 
la  throw  tliem  into  the  utmoft  defpair  -,  more 
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than  eighty  of  their  towns  fubmitted  to  the 
Romans.    The  Numidians,  their  ancient  allies, 
rofe  againft  them  at  the  fame  time,  and  com- 
bined to  ravage  the  country.    The  peafants 
who  fled  on  every  fide,  flocked  into  Carthage, 
as  to  the  only  place  of  refuge,  and  brought  with 
them  only  mifery  and  famine.     In  this  difl'refi,, 
the  Carthaginians,  deftitute  of  generals  at  home 
who  had  abilities  to  oppofe  the  conqueror3  were 
obliged  to  fend   to  Lacedemon,   ofl^ering  the 
command  of  their  armies  to  Xantippus,  a  com- 
mander of  great  experience,  who  undertook  to 
conduft  them.     They,  at  the  fame  time,  dif- 
patched  fome  of  the  principal  men  of  the  (late 
to  Regulus  to  beg  a  peace.     The  Roman  ge* 
neral  had  long  wiflied  to  terminate  the  war, 
and  go  back  to  his  native  country.     He  had 
even  fent  to  the  fenate  fome  time  before,  de- 
manding a  fucceflbr,    and  leave  to  return,  in 
confequence  of  an  account  he  had  received,  in- 
forming him,  that  his  fleward  who  cultivated 
his  eftate,  which  confided  but  of  feven  acres, 
was  dead,  and  that  his  fervant  had  ftolen  all  the 
inftruments  of  hufbandry  that  were  ufed  in  its 
cultivation.  He  informed  the  fenate,  that  while 
he  was  leading  on  the  armies  of  the  ftate,  his 
wife  and  children  were  in  danger  of  wanting 
bread ;  and  that  his  little  domeftic  affairs  re- 
quired his  prefence  at  home.     The  fenate  upon 
this,  ordered   a  fufficient  maintenance  for  hit 

wife 
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wife  afld.  children  -,  furi>i(hed  his  eftate  with 
proper  inftrtuments  of  hulbandry,  at  the  public 
expencc,'  and  gave  him  orders  to  continue  at 
the  head  of  the  army.  When  the  Carthaginians 
thcfrfore  fent  propofals  of  peace^  he  was  very 
much  ijicllned  to  come  to  treaty  -,  but  in  fome 
raeafure,  con/idcring  himfelf  as  mailer  of  Car- 
thage, he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  diftate  the 
terms*  Thefe  were,  that  Carthage  fhould  give 
up  all  the  cities  they  were  poflcffed  of  in  Sicily 
and  Sardinia;  that  they  fhould  deliver  up  all 
their  prifoners  without  reward,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  ranfom  thofe  that  were  made  of  their  Qwn» 
Thefe  and  fome  other  conditions  of  the  fame 
nature  were  ofFeredj  but  the  Carthaginians 
thinking  them  too  rigid^  the  treaty  broke  off^ 
and  both  fides  prepared  for  war. 

Xantippus,  the  Lacedemonian  general,  was 
arrived  by  this  time,  and  gave  the  magiftratas 
proper  inftrucStions  for  levying  their  men  :  he 
aflured  them,  that  their  armies  were  hitherto 
overthrown,  not  by  the  ftrength  of  the  enemy^ 
but  the  ignorance  of  their  own  generals :  be  .j 
therefore  only  required  a  ready  obedience  to  his 
orders,  and  aflured  'them  of  an  eafy  vidory. 
The  whole  city  feemed  once  more  revived  from 
defpondence,  by  the  exhortations  of  a  finglc 
ft  ranger,  and  foon,  from  hope,  grew  into  confi- 
dence. This  was  the  fpirit  the  Grecian  general, 
wilhed    to  excite  in  them^    fo    that  when   he 
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faw  them  thus  ripe  for  the  engagement)  l^JQjT'' 
fully  took  the  field.    The  forces  on  both  fidhi  ; 
were  but  few;  the  Carthaginian  army  Gonf^u.' 
ing  only  of  twelve  tboufand   foot,  and  fouf  .^ 
thoufand  horfej  thofe  of  the  Romans,  of  about  > 
the  fame,  or  rather  a  fupcrior  number.    Th*.. 
firft  circumflance  which  alarmed  Regulus^  ^MMtr- 
to  find  the  enemy  alter  their  plan  of  ehcamp-^.A 
ment^  and  make  a  new  chdce  of  their  grounds  .^ 
They  had  hitherto  chofen  the  moil  woody  and  < 
unequal  places,  where  their  cavalry  were  oitt,. 
barraffed,  and  their  elephants  utterly  unferviccr. 
able.     They  now  continually  kept  in  the  opci>: 
country,  and  (b  harrafled  the  Roman  army,  that  « 
at  length,  Regulus  was  obliged  to  defcend  mta 
the  plain,  and  crofs  the  river  to  give  them  bac^ . : 
tie.    The  Lacedemonian  made  the  mod  (kill* 
ful  dirpofition  of  his  forces ;  he  placed  his  ca- 
valry in  the  wings,  he  difpofed  the  elephants  at 
proper   intervals,    behind  the   line  of  heavy- 
armed  infantry,  and  bringing  up  the  light- arm* 
cd  troops  before,   he   ordered  them  to  retire 
through  the  line  of  infantry,  after  they  had  dif* 
charged  their  weapons.     This  was  a  moft  maf- 
terly  difpofition,  and  fuch  as  was  ufeful  to  the 
Romans  in  fucceeding  engagements,  though  it 
was  fatal  to  them  in  this.     For  now  both  ar- 
mies engaging,  after  a  long  and  obftinate  refift- 
atice,  the  Romans  were  overthrown  with  dread- 
ful  flaughter,  the  greatcft  part  of  their  army 
3  being 
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Joeing  deftroyed, -and  Rfegulus  himfelf  taken 
prifoner.  "^  A^TiAory  fo  great  and  unexpeded, 
fiU^  the  ftreets  of  Gatthiige  with  ungovernable 
joy  i  they  could  never  fufficieutly  farisfy  them- 
fe)^^^  with  gazing  ot\  the  conqueror,  though 
h#  '?as  hot  ftinall  of  ftature,  and  of  a  very 
lii^ah  appearance.  But  this  difpofition  was  but 
of  (Hort  continuance,  for  foon  their  admiration 
was  turned  into  envy.  They  could  not  tear  td 
o^  to  a  flrangef  that  fafety,  which  they  wanted 
abilities  and  virtue  to  procure  for  themfelves. 
Xantippus  however,  who  knew  their  tnalignity^ 
and  vHio  never  much  prided  himfelf  upon  theif 
barbarous  praife,  was  defirous  of  lelTening  theif 
malevolence,  by  removing  the  caufe :  he  there* 
fore  rtqucfted  pcrmiffion  to  return  hortie,  and 
defired  a  (hip  for  that  purpofe.  Their  ingrati- 
tude on  this  occafion,  if  hiftorians  fay  true^ 
was  even  more  fhocking  th^n  their  former  an- 
tipathy, for  pretending  to  furnilh  him  with  the 
moft  honourable  conveyance,  the  mariners  had 
private  orders  to  throw  him  and  his  companions 
overboard,  left  the  honour  of  obtainnig  fo  great 
a  viftory  fhould  be  taken  from  them,  to  be 
afcribed  to  a  ftranger. 

However  this  may  bd,  the  affairs  of  the  Car* 
ihaginians,  for  feme  time,  went  on  to  impfOvc^ 
while  thofc  of  Rome  feemed  to  be  declining* 
The  remains  of  the  Roman  army  were  befieged 
in  Clupca,  a  city  on  the  coafts  of  Africa,  which 
Reguius  had  taken,  and  though  it  was  for  a 
R  2  while 
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whilejelreved  by  means  of  a  naval  vidtory,  un^pr 
the  condu(5l  of  iEmilius  Paulus-^yct  they  were- 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  place.  Soon  after  the  Ro- 
ipans  loft  their  whole  fket  in  a  ftorm  ;  and  Agri- 
gentunn,  their  principal  town  in  Sicily,  was  takcij 
byKarthalo,  the  Carthaginian  generaU  ThciRo- 
mans,  not  eafily  to  be  deterred,  undertook  to- 
build  a  new  fleet,  which  alfo  Ihared  the  fatq  of . 
the  former :  the  mariners  as  yet  uoacquaipted 
with  the  Mediterranean  fhores,  droye  it  uporv, 
quickfands ;  and  foon  after,  the  greateft  part 
pcrilhed  in  a  ftorm.  Thus  diftrefled  in  cyery 
naval  attempt,  they,  for  a  while,  gave  up  all  . 
hopes  of  rivalling  the  Carthaginians  at  {c^ 
and  placed  all  their  hopes  in  the  conqueft  of 
Sicily,^  which  ihey  in  a  great  meafure  cffpifteij. 
Mean  time,  the  Carthaginians  being  now  more, 
fuccefsful  than  when  they  had  formerly  made 
propofals  of  peace,,  were  defirous  of  a  new  trea- 
ty, hoping  to  have  better  terms  than  thofe  in- 
filled upon  before.  They  therefore  refolved  ta 
fend  to  Rome  to  negotiate  this  bufinefs,  or  at 
leaft  to  procure  an  exchange  of  prifoners.  For. 
this  purpofe  they  fuppofed,  that  Regulus,  whom 
they  had  now  for  four  years  kept  in  a  dungeoa 
confined  and  chained,  would  be  a  proper  folli- 
citor.  It  was  expeded,  that  being  wearied  with, 
imprifonment  and  bondage,  he  would  gladly 
endeavour  to  perfuade  his  countrymen  to  a 
difcontinuance  of  the  war,  which  only  prolong- 
ed 
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<cd  his  captivity.  He  was  accordingly 'fent  with 
their  ambafladors  to  Rome,  but  with  a  promife 
previoufly  cxafted  from  him,  to  return  in  cafe 
of  being  unfuccefsful.  He  was  even  given  to 
underftand,  that  his  life  depended  upon  the 
fticcefs  6f  the  expedition. 
'  W  hen  this  old  general,  together  with  the  am-, 
bafladors  of  Carthage,  approached  Rome,  num- 
bers  of  his  friends  came  out  to  meet  and  congra- 
tulate his  return.  Their  acclamations  refoundcd 
through  the  city,  but  Regulus  refufcd  with  fet- 
tled melanfcholy  to  enter  the  gates.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  was  entreated  on  every  fide  to  vific 
once  more  his  little  dwelling,  and  (hare  in  that 
joy  which  his  return  had  infpired.  He  perfifted 
in  faying,  that  he  was*  now  but  a  flave  belonging 
to  the  Carthaginians,  and  unfit  to  partake  in 
the  liberal  honours  of  his  country.  The  fenate 
affembling  without  the  walls,  as  ufual,  to  give 
audience  to  the  enemies  ambaffadors,  Regulus 
opened  his  commiflion  as  he  had  been  direded 
by  the  Carthaginian  council,  and  their  ambaf- 
fadors feconded  his  propofals.  The  fenate  were, 
by  this  time,  themielvcs  weary  of  a  war,  which 
had  been  protradled  above  eight  years,  and  were 
no  way  difinclinable  to  .a  peace.  It  feemcd  the 
general  opinion,  that  the  enmity  between  the 
two  ftates  had  continued  too  long,  and  that  no 
terms  fiiould  be  refufed,  which  would  not  only 
|givc  reft  to  the  two  nations,  but  liberty  to  an 
g  3  oU 
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old  general,  whom  the  people  reverenced  aiikl 
loved.  It  only  remained  for  Regulus  himfelf 
to  give  his  opinion,  who^  when  it  came  tdbia , 
turn  to  fpeak,  to  the  furprize  of  all  the  wcirld, 
gave  his  voice  for  continuing  the  war.  Hc-itf* 
fured  the  fenate,  that  the  Carthaginian  refouroct 
wexe  now  almoft  exhaufted;  theit  populace 
harrafied  out  with  fatigues,  and  their  nobles 
with  contention :  that  all  their  bed  generkls 
were  prifoncrs  witli  the  Romans,  whilfc  Gitr- 
thage  had  none  but  the  refufe  of  the  Ronnui 
army  :  that  not  only  the  intereft  of  Rom^,  feut 
its  honour  alfo  was  concerned  in  continuing  Ihe 
war,  for  their  anceftors  had  never  made  pnce 
till  they  were  viftorious.  So  unexpected  an  ad- 
vice not  a  little  difturbed  the  fenate  \  they  ia« 
the  juftice  of  his  opinion,  but  they  alfo  faw  the 
dangers  he  incurred  by  giving  it :  they  fieme^ 
entirely  fatisfied  of  the  expediency  of  prolong- 
ing the  war ;  their  only  obftacle  was  how  to 
fecure  the  fafety  of  him,  who  had  advifed  its 
continuance :  they  pitied,  as  well  as  admired  a 
man  who  had  qfed  fuch  eloquence  againft  his 
private  intereft,  and  could  not  conclude  upon  a 
meafure  which  was  to  terminate  in  his  ruin. 
Hcgulus  however,  foon  relieved  their  embarraf- 
ment  by  breaking  off  the  treaty,  and  rifing  in 
order  to  return  to  his  bonds  and  confinement^ 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  fenate  and  all  his  deareft 
friends  entreated- his  ftay,  he  ftill  reprcfled  their 
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ifjicisafioo&r^  Mai;ia  bis  wi£f^  .with  ber  Ikcl^ 
fobUdrerit'^ksd- (be city . w'ub. her  lamencacions, 
and  vainly  entreated  to    be  permitted  to  fee 
him :  he  ftsU  obftinatdly  perfifted  in  keeping  bis 
prMaitie,  and  though  be  was  fufficiently  appriz- 
^e^rQjF  the  i:orcurc6  that  awaited  his  return,  with- 
tintt:  embracing  his  family,  or  caking  kaveof 
rkis  .friends,  faedepar^ced  with  the  atnbaiTadors 
for  Carthage.     Nothing  could  equal  the  fury 
and  the  difappointment  of  the  Carthaginians, 
.when  they  were<  informed  by  their  ambailadors, 
«f  Regulufi,  iofi)eddof  haftening  a  pea^e,  having 
given  hk  opinion  for  continuing  the  wa^.  Firll, 
bis  eyelids  were  cut  off,  and  then  he  was  re- 
manded to  prifon.    He  was,  after  fome  days, 
brought  out  and  expofed  with  his  face  oppofite 
the  bufiting  lun.     At  iaft,  when  malice  was 
iatiguod  vWith  dudying  all  the  arts  of  torture, 
be  was  put  into  a  barrel  ftuck  full  of  nails  that 
poiaed  inwards,  and  in  this  painful  po&tion  hr 
CQi^jtinued  till  be  died. 

Bpcb  fides  now  took  up  arps  with  more  than 
former  atjimofity.  The  Romans,  who  were  in- 
flexible  in  their  purpofes,  although  they  had  fo 
many  times  been  wrecked  at  fea,  and  had  loft  . 
fucb  numbers  of  their  braveft  troc^s  there, 
onoe  more  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  again  bid 
defiance  to  Carthage.  It  feemed  however,  as 
if  fortune  was  refolved  to  drive  them  from 
this  unAable  dement,  for  by  the  bad  conduA 
R  4  of 
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of  Claudius  Pulcher  their  confu),  and'  b'jr  oihei^. 
various  difafters,  their  fleet  was  deftroyed  like-all 
the  former)  and  the  Romans  feefned  drained  oiii 
every  refource  to  furnifh  out  a  new  one.  In  coa^ 
lequence  of  this,  they  were  obliged  to-sbftain^ 
for  feven  yeslrs  from  all  naval  preparationt.rOBfa**. 
their  fpiric  was  not  to  be  broken,  they  yetagBia* 
refolved  to  build  another  fleet,  and  to  ttf  thciit 
wayward  fortune  in  forming  a  naval  power. 
At  length,  their  perfeverance  was  crowned  with 
fuccefs,  one  viftory  followed  on  the  back  of 
another.  Fabius  Buteo  the  conful  fliewed  thent 
the  way,  by  defeating  a  large  fquadron  of  the 
enemies  {hips ;  but  Lutatius  Caculus  gained  i 
vidory  dill  more  complete,  in  which  the  power 
of  Carthage  feemcd  totally. defl:royed  at  fca,  by* 
the  lofs  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  fhips,  accord- 
ing, to  the  fmallefl:  computation*  This  Jof* 
brought  them  to  fue  for  peace,  which  Rome 
thought  proper  to  grant ;  but  flill  inflexible -in 
its  demands,  exaded  the  fame  conditions  which 
Regulus  had  formerly  ofiered  at  the  gates  of 
Carthage.  Thefe  were,  that  the  Carthaginians 
fliould  lay  down  a  thoufand  talents  of  filver^ 
to  defray  the  charge  of  the  war ;  and  fhould 
pay  two  thoufand,  two  hundred  more,  in' 
ten  years  time :  that  they  fhould  quit  Sicily, 
>vich  all  fuch  iflands  as  they  polRflTed  near 
it:  that  ihey  fhould  never  make  war  againft 
the  allies  of  RomCi  or  come  with  any  veflels 
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ef'.war  .widiin  the  Roman  dominions:  and 
laftljr^  that-  all  their  prifoners  and  deferters 
fbould  bedeliyered  up  without  ranfom-,  tO; 
thcfc^  hard  conditions,  the  Carthaginians^  now* 
extemfted)^  readily  fubicribed,  and  thus  ended 
thc^ifirfti  Punic  war,  which  bad  lafted  twenty* 
fouc  years,  *-wd  in  fome  meafure^  had  drained  ^'^^p' 
both  nations  of  every  refource  to  begin  a-newv 


CHAP.      XVI. 


From  the  end  of  the  firft  Punic  war  to  the  end  of  the 
fecond. 

X  H  £  war  bfcing  ended  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Romans,  a  profound  peace  enfuedj 
and  in  about  fix  years  after,  the  temple  of  Ja- 
nus was  (hut  for  the  fecond  time,  (ince  the 
foundation  of  the  city.  Rome  being  thus  iri 
friendfhip  with  all  nations,  had  an  opportunity 
of  turning  to  the  arts  of  peace :  they  now  be- 
gan to  have  a  relifli  for  poetry,  the  firft  liberal 
art  which  rifes  in  every  civilized  nation,  and  the 
firft  alfo  that  decays.  Hitherto  they  had  been 
entertained  only  with  the  rude  drolleries  of  their 
loweft  buffoons  :  they  had  fports  called  Fefcen- 
pini,  in  which  a  few  debauched  adors  made  their 
own  parts,  while  raillery  and  fniut  fupplied  the 
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place  of  hutnoun  To  thefe  a  compofition  of  a 
higher  kind  fucceeded,  which  they  called  (ktut ; 
which  was  a  kind  of  dramatic  poenit  10  whicb  the 
*  charaders  of  the  grcat  were  particularly  poinced 
out)  and  made  an  objefi:  of  deriQon  to  the -vul- 
gar. After  thefe,  came  tragedy  and  comody, 
which  were  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  aad  in- 
deed, the  firft  draraalic  poet  of  Rome,  whofe 
name  was  Livius  Andronicus,  was  by  birch  a 

^•_  ^'  Grecian.  The  inftant  thefe  finer  kinds  of  com- 
pofuion  appeared,  this  great  people  rejeAed 
their  former  impurities  with  difdain.  From 
thenceforward  they  laboured  upon  the  Grecian 
model,  and  though  they  were  never  able  to  ri« 
val  their  mailers  in  dramatic  compofition,  they 
foon  furpafled  them  in  many  of  the  more 
foothing  kinds  of  poetry.  Elegaic,  paftoral,  and 
didaftic  compofitions,  began  to  aflume  new 
beauties  in  the  Roman  language;  and  fatiFC, 
not  that  rude  kind  of  dialogue  already  men* 
tioned,  but  a  nobler  fort,  invented  by  Luciliius, 
was  ail  their  own. 

While  they  were  thus  admitting  the  arts 
of  peace,  they  were  not  unmindful  of  making 
frefti  preparations  for  war ;  all  intervals  of  eafe 
feemed  rather  to  give  frefti  vigour  for  new  de- 
figns,  than  to  relax  their  former  intrepidity.  The 
Ulyrians  were  the  firft  people  upon  whom  they 
tried  their  ftrength,  after  Ibme  continuance  of 
527.      peace.   That  nation,  which  had  long  plundered 

the 
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the  merchants  of  the  Mediterrsmean  with  im^ 
punit^,  happened  to  tnake  depradations  up(M^ 
(ovsit  of  the  trading  fubjeds  of  Rome.  This 
fadng  complained  of  to  Teuta,  the  queen  of 
the  country^  ifae,  inftead  of  granting  rednsfs,* 
^tettered  the  ambafladbr  that  was  fetit  to  dennand 
neftitution^' to  be  mardo^ed*'  A  [war  enf^, 
in  which  the  Romans  were  vidorious.  Moft  of 
the  Illy ric  towns  were  furrendered  to  the  con- 
fute, and  a  peace  at  laft  concluded,  by  which 
the  greateft  part  of  the  country  was  ceded  to 
Rotiie  5  a  yearly  tribute  exaftcd  for  the  reft^ 
and  a  prohibition  added,  that  the  lilyrians 
(hould  not  fail  beyond  the  river  Lifliis,  with 
Tn6r;c  than  two  barks,  and  thofe  unarmed. 

The  Gauls  were  the  next  people  that  incur- 
red thediipleafunc  of  the  Romans.  Suppofing 
^  time  of  peace,  when  the  armies  were  difband^ 
rd,  a  proper  (eafen  for  new  irruptions :  this  bar^ 
barous  people  inviting  frefh  forces  from  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  entering  £truria,  wafted  all  with 
lire  and  fword,  till  they  came  within  about 
three  days  journey  of  Ronrjc*  A  prastor  and  a 
conful  were  fcnt  to  oppofe  them,  who,  now  in* 
ftruded  in  the  improved  arts  of  war,  were  en* 
libled  to  furround  the  Gauls,  who  ft  ill  retained 
their  primaeval  barbarity.  It  was  in  vain  that  thofe 
h^rdy  troops,  who  had  nothing  but  their  cou* 
rage  to  proteft  them,  formed  two  fronts  to  op* 
pofe  their  ^dverfaries  ;  their  naked  bodies  and 
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undifciplined  forces  were  unable  to  withftand 
the  (hock  of  an  enemy  completely  armed,  and 
(killed    in    military  evolutions.     A  miierable 
flaughter  enfued,  in  which  forty  thoufand  were 
killed,  and  ten  thoufand  taken  pi  ifoners.    ThU 
viftory  was  followed  by  another  gained  over 
them  by  Marcellus,  in  which  he  killed  Viridoj- 
marus  their  king,    with  his  own  hand,   and 
gained  the  third  royal  fpoils  that  were  yet  ob  - 
tained  at  Rome.     Thefe  conqucfts  forced  them 
CO  beg  a  peace,  the  conditions  of  which  ferved 
greatly  to  enlarge  the  empire.     Thus  the  Ro- 
mans went  on  with  fucccfs ;  they  had  now  to- 
tally recovered  their  former  loffcs,  and  only 
wanted  an  enemy  worthy  of  their  arms,  to  be* 
gin  a  new  war. 

An  occafion  foon  offered  to  renew  their  mi* 
litary  aims.  The  Carthaginians,  who  only  made 
a  peace  becaufe  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
continue  the  war,  took  the  earlieft  opportunity 
of  breaking  the  treaty :  they  befieged  Sagun- 
lum,  a  city  of  Spain,  which  had  been  in  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  and  though  defired  to  defift, 
profecuced  their  operations  with  vigour.  Am^ 
bafladors  were  fent,  in  confequence,  from  Rome 
to  Carthage,  complaining  of  the  infradlion  of 
their  articles,  and  requiring,  that  Hannibal  the 
Carthaginian  ^^neral,  who  had  advifed  this 
meafurc,  Ihould  be  delivered  up.  This  demand 
|i?eing  rcfiafed,  theambaluidors  began  to  perceive 

their 
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their  inclinations  for  a  rupture,  and  holding  out 
the  Ikirt  of  his  robe,  as  was  the  cuftom,  told 
the  Carthaginian  miniftry,  that  he  brought  them 
peace  or  war;  of  which  they  might  chufe.  They 
defired  him  to  deliver  which  he  thought  pro- 
per; to  which  he  returned,  "Then  let  it  be 
"  war,"  and  thus  leaving  the  afiembly,  returned 
to  Rome. 

"War  being  thus  again  declared  between  theife  u.  C. 
great  rival  powers,  the  Carthaginians  trotted  53^ 
the  management  of  it,  on  their  fide,  to 
Hannibal,  the  fon  of  Amilcar,  their  formed 
general.  Hannibal  had  been  made  the 
fworn  foe  of  Rome,  almoft  from  his  infancy  1 
for  while  yet  very  young,  his  father  brought 
him  before  the  altar,  and  obliged  him  to  take 
an  oath,  never  to  be  in  friendfhip  with  the  Ra- 
mans, nor  defift  from  oppofing  their  power, 
until  he  or  they  fliould  be  no  more.  On  his 
firft  appearance  in  the  field,  he  reconciled,  in 
his  own  pcrfon,  the  moft  juft  method  of  com- 
manding, with  the  moft  perfeft  obedience  to 
his  fuperiors.  Thus  he  was  equally  beloved  by 
his  generals  and  the  troops  he  was  appointed  to 
lead.  He  was  pofleft  of  the  greateft  courage  in 
oppofing  danger,  and  the  greateft  prefencc  of 
mind  in  retiring  from  it.  No  fatigue  was  able 
to  fubdue  his  body,  or  break  his  fpirit :  equally 
patient  of  heat  and  cold,  he  only  took  fufte- 
nance  to  content  nature,  and  not  to  delight  his 

appefitc* 
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appecice.  His  feafons  for  repofe  or  labour  wtfd 
never  marked,  but  he  was  ever  ready  when  dif? 
ficulcies,  or  his  country  demanded  his  aid*  He/ 
was  frequently  found  ftrecched  on  the  ground 
among  his  centinels,  covered  only  with  a  watch* 
coat.  His  drefs  difiered  in  nothing  from  the 
moil  ordinary  man  of  his  army,  except  that  he 
afTeAed  peculiar  elegance  in  his  horfes  and  ar-> 
raour.  He  was  the  befl:  horfeman,  and  the 
fwifteft  runner  of  his  time.  He  was  ever  the 
foremoft  to  engage,  and  the  lafl:  to  retreat ;  he 
was  ever  prudent  in  hisdefigns,  which  were  ex^^^ 
tenfive ;  and  ever  fertile  in  expedients  to  perplex 
his  enemies,  or  to  refcue  himfelf  from  hardfhips. 
He  was  experienced,  fagacious,  prdvident,  and 
bold.  Such  were  the  admirable  qualities  of 
this  inimitable  foldier,  who  is  generally  allowed 
thegreateft  general  of  all  antiquity  ;  but  on  the. 
other  hand,  he  was  cruel  and  faithlefs,  without 
honour,  without  religion,  and  yet  fo  deceitful, 
as  to  affume  the  appearance  of  them  all :  yet 
after  all  we  muft  remember,  that  it  is  his 
enemies  who  gave  him  this  charader.  From 
fuch  a  foldier  and  politician  the  Carthaginians 
formed  the  greateft  cxpeftations,  and  his  taking 
Saguntum  fhortly  after,  confirmed  them  in 
their  opinion  of  his  abilities.  But  he  foon  gave 
proofs  of  a  much  more  extenfive  genius  than 
they  could  have  conceived  -,  for,  having  over- 
run all  Spain,  and  levied  a  large  army  of  va- 
rious 
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rious  languages  and  nations,  he  refolved  to 
carry  the  war  into  Italy,  as  the  Romans  had  be- 
fore carried  it  into  the  dominions  of  Carthage. 
For  this  purpofe,  leaving  Hanno  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  force  to  guard  his  conquefts  in  Spain,  he 
crofled  the  Pyrenean  mountains  into  Gaul,  with 
an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  foot  and  nine  thou- 
fand  horfe.  He  quickly  traverfcd  that  country, 
which  was  then  wild,  extenfive,  and  filled  with 
inimical  nations.  In  yain  its  forefts  and  rivers 
appeared  to  intimidate  him  *,  the  Rhone  with 
its  rapid  current,  and  its  banks  covered  with 
enemies,  or  the  Dura  branched  out  into  num<- 
berlcfs  channels  oppofed  his  way  j  he  paflfcd  them 
all  with  perfeverance,  and  in  ten  days  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  over  which  he  was  to  explore 
a  new  pafTage  into  Italy.  It  was  now  in  the  midft 
of  winter,  when  this  aftonifliing  projedl  was  un- 
dertaken ;  the  feafon  added  new  horrors  to  a 
fcene,  that  nature  had  already  crowded  with  ob- 
jefts  of  difmay.  The  prodigious  height  and  tre- 
mendous fteepnefs  of  the  mountains,  capped  with 
fnow,  the  rude  cottages  that  feemed  to  hang 
upon  the  fides  of  the  precipices,  the  cattle, 
and  even  the  wild  beafts  themfclves  ftiff 
with  cold,  or  defperate  with  famine :  the  peo- 
ple barbarous  and  fierce,  drefled  in  fkins,  with 
long  fhaggy  hair,  prefented  a  pidure  that  im- 
preflcd  the  beholders  with  aft'onifhment  and  ter- 
ror.   But  nothing  was  capable  of  fubduing  the 

courage 
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courage  of  the  Carthaginian  general ;  after  bav^ 
ing  harrangued  his  army,  he  undertook  to  lead 
them  up  the  fides  of  the  mountain,  afluring^ 
his  foldiers,  that  they  were  now  fcaling,  not  the 
walls  of  Italy,  but  of  Rome.  r 

The  foldiers  in  this  march  had  not  vain  fears 
alone  to  combat  with,  but  numberlefs  and  un«- 
forcfeen  calamities.  The  intenfcnefs  of  the  cold,^ 
the  height  of  the  precipices,  the  fmoothncfsof 
the  ice,  but  above  all,  the  oppoficion  of  the' 
inhabitants,  who    aflkiled  them  from  above, 
and  rolled  down  huge  rocks  upon  them  in  their 
march,  all  contributed  to  difpirit  thd  army.  Ac- 
length,  after  nine  days  painful  march  through  ^ 
thefe  untrodden  paths,  Hannibal  gained  the  top 
of  the  mountains,  where  he  rejoiced  his  fol-^ ' 
diers,  by  (hewing  them  the  charming  and  fer- 
tile vales  of  Italy,  which  were  ftretchcd  out  bc-^ 
neath.     After  two  days  refpiie,  he  next  pre- 
pared to  defcend,  and  this  was  found  a  work 
of  more  danger,  even  than  the  former.     Pro- 
digious quantities  of  fnow  having  lately  fallen^ 
as  many  were  fwallowed  up  in  that^  as  had  be- 
fore been  deftroyed  by  the  enemy.     Every  new 
advance  feemed  but  to  encreafe  the  dangery 
till  at  laft,  he  came  to  the  verge  of  a  preci-^ 
pice  above  three  hundred  yards  perpendicular, 
which  feemed  utterly  unpaflable.     It  was  then 
that  defpair  appeared  in  every  face  but  Han- 
nibal's,  but  he  ftill  remained  unfhaken  :  his  iirft 

effort 
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cflSort  w%$  to  endeavour  by  taking  a  circuit,  to 
fiod :  a  more  conimodious  paiTage,  but  finding. 
tbi$  qnly  encreafe  his  difficulty,  he  refolved  to 
undertake  levelling  the  rock.  For  this  purpofe, 
great  mimbers  of  large  trees  were  felled,  and  - 
almighty  pile  made  againfl  it  and  fet  on  fire. 
The  rock  being  thus  heated,  fays  Livy,  was 
foftei>ed  by  vinegar,  and  a  pafTage  opened 
tfa^opgh  which  the  whole  army  might  fafely 
pals.  This  feemed  to  be  the  end  of  the  diffi^ 
cukies  of  this  march,  for  as  hedefcended,  the 
vallies  between  the  mountains  became  more 
lertile,  fo  that  the  cattle  found  pafture,  and 
thefoldiers  had  time  to  repoie.  Thus,  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  days  fpent  in  crofTing  the  Alps, 
Hannibal  found  hinifelf  in  the  plains  of  Italy,  . 
with  about  half  his  army  remaining,  the  reft 
haying  died,  or  being  cut  off  in  their  march. 

As  foon  as  it  was  known. at  Rome,  that 
Hannibal,  at  the  head  of  an  immenfe  army, 
waj5  croffing  the  Alps,  in  order  to  invade  their 
dominions^  the  fenate  fent  Scipio  to  oppofe 
him,  as  a  general  on  whom  they  placed  great 
dependence.  Scipio  being  defirous  of  making 
his  principal  effort,  while  Hannibal's  army  was 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  their 
march,  brought  up  his  forces,  and  attacked 
him  near  Ticinium.  The  engagement  was  for 
fome  time  doubtful,  but  a  party  of  Numidian 
horfe  wheeling  round,  .attacked  the  Romans  in 

Vol.  !•  S  the 
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the  rear,  and  at  laft  obfiged  them  to  rctrti* 
with  confidcrable  lofs.  The  conful-  was  wound- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  and  woalcf 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  h'^ 
'  not  his  fon  Scipto,  afterwards  called  Africanti«; 
oppofed  Wmfdf  to  the  Ihocfc  of  Ae  engage- 
ment, and  faved  hwfather*s  life,  ^t  the  hazard 
of  his  ownr.  Hannibal  being  thus  vi6loriou>; 
took  the  moft  prtident  precautions  to  eocraafir 
his  army,  giving  btders  to  Mago,  his  general  tif 
the  cavalry,  that  when  he  raraged  the  country 
round,  always  to  fpare  the  poffi^flionar  of  the 
Gauls,  while  his  depredations  were  permitted 
upon  thofe  of  Rome.  This  fo  pleafcd  that 
fimple  people,  that  they  deelarerf  for  hhn  inr 
great  numbers,  and  flocked  to  his  ftandard  with 
alacrity. 

Soon  after  this  defeat,  &mpronius,  the  other* 
eonful,  was  refoived  to  repair  the  injury  fijftain- 
cd  by  his  colleague,  and  feeing  the  concinHal 
defedion  of  the  Gauls,  going  off  to  encreafe 
the  ftrcngth  of  the  Punic  army,  he  determrned 
to  give  battle  the  firft  opportunity/  Hannibaf 
was  not  long  in  delaying  his  cxpeftations,  atid 
both  armies  met  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Trebia.  The  Carthaginian  general  being  ap- 
prized of  the  Roman  impetuofiry,  of  which  he 
always  availed  himfelf  in  aimed  every  engage- 
ment, had  fent  off  a  body  of  a  thoufand  horfe, 
each  with  a  fobt-foldier  behind  him,  acrofs  the  ri- 
ver. 
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yer^  to  ravage  the  eneoifed  cDumry,  ai^d  ^^^ 
voke  thrm  td  engage.  The  Romanfi  quictkly 
ipuced  this  force,  whcj  feemii^g  to  be  deftactd> 
Ipok  tba  yiver^  ffnd  wtrt  as  eigiirly  puff^ed  by 
idie^MAit^  <  It  was  ni^t  iM^irer,  tm  lii^  ^rmy 
Wft6-^'^(m'theopp6A«^  b^hk,  (hat  he  per- 

Mttg  fiidgued  by  ^^ilyg  ^  to  the  arnlpltSv 
and  quitd  betictmbed  by  th^^MteHe  cdMrfeis  of 
fh6  waief.     6ut  k  ^a&  rtow  !<»  latie  t6  retiWj 
ibr  Hatmlba)  c«rtte  pMriffg  down  his  foreej, 
ftrih  artd-^rigwouB,  fo  thA!  the  b^tle  foon  be- 
€Mf)<@sile^  The  GdDMige  of  the  RiMnarts  for 
«  \Qrfilte:^it>hlUA>d  ^ery  di(kl^ai4t%e,  and^epe 
the' viaof y  ^dttbtfislj  but  thoy  faiott  fduhd  them- 
ftWe»  imfcktd  M&  itt  Ae  itkt  by  a  psrf ty  of 
hor^fe,  which  the  Gar-thagimttA  gfcticfaF-h^d  laidf 
ki  Wftbiift,  to  bie  ready  tHi  this  occafiarr.     At 
fcwgth,  a  tot^l  fom  enfeed  5  t^ehty-fixthoufaiidl 
of  the  Rodiaiis  smte  either  kiffed  by  the  enemy  or 
i^wned  in  attempting  to  rcpafs  the  rivet.     A 
body  of  ten  thoufafid  men  were  all  that  fat vl\r»^ 
cd,  tvho  finding  themfelves  enclofed  On  every 
fide,   bi^oke  defperatdy  thf ough  the  erierfiici 
tankS)  ai^  fought  retreating,  till  they  found 
flielter  in  the  city  of  PlateneWi. 
'    The  lofs  of  thefe  tv<ro  battles  only  ferved  to 
encreafe  the  caution  of  Hannibal  and  the  vigi* 
lance  of  Rome.     Preparations  for  the  enfuing 
campaign  were  carried  on  with  greater  vigour 
S  2  than 
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than  before,  and  the  Carthaginian  general  finding 
himfelf  in  a  condition  to  change  the  feat  of  the 
war,  refolved  to  approach  Ronie^  by  marching 
into  Etruria.   There  were  two  ways  for  tffcQxBf^ 
his  march  thither;  onct  more  tedious,  butfecutey 
the  other,  which  was  fhorter,  led  through  thtf 
marfhes,  caufed  by  the  overHowing  of  the  rivcff 
Arno.  All  the  former  fatigues  of  theCarthaginitfiS 
army  were  nothing,  compared  to  their  fufiering^ 
here.    They  were  forced  to  march  three  days 
and  nights  fucceflively,  up  to  the  knees  in  watery 
without  fleep  or  without  reft ;  the  hoofs  of  the 
horfes  came  off  in  their  pafTage,  while  the  bei^ 
of  burthen  that  carried  the  baggage,  unable  to 
fupport  the  fatigue,  were  left  dead  in  the  mud^r 
Hannibal  himfelf  riding  upon  an  elephant,  which 
was  the  only  one  left  alive,  felt  all.  the  concipli- 
cated  didrefs  of  his  own  fituation,  and  that  of 
his  army.    His  health  had  been  impaired  in  the 
preceding  fpring,  and  having  then  an  inflamma- 
tion in  his  eyes,  he,  by  his  prefent  fatigues,  loft 
one  of  them  entirely.     At  laft  however,  he  .ar- 
rived upon  dry  ground,  where  he  was  informed, 
that  Flamminius  the  conful  was  encamped  near 
Aricia,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  other  conful 
with  reinforcements  from  Rome.  One  of  Han- 
nibars  chief  excellencies  in  war,  was  the  care  he 
took  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  temper  and  difpo^ 
fition  of  the  generals  whooppofed  him,  and  find- 
ing that  Flammlnius  was  ra(h  and  overbearing, 

fwoln 
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ivvoln  with  bts  former  fuccefles,  and  confident 
of  thcfuttirev  helrcfolved  tO' bring  him  to  an 
engagenKHt  before  his  colleague  could  come  Up. 
SsemiiYlg  therefore  to  take  no  notice  of  his  army,- 
that  lay*  ill  the  direft  road  towards  Rome,  he 
Ivit  it  on  one  fide,  and  marching  onward,  as  if 
lo-bcfiege  the  capital  itfelf,  he-ravaged  the  whole 
country  round  in  a  terrible  manner,  with  fire 
ind fword.  Flamnfvinius,  as  wasexpefted,  could 
not  tamely  bear  to  fee  an  infulting  enemy  lay- 
ing crery  thing  ^;eafte  before  him,  but  burned 
fot  the  engagement.  It  was' in  vain,  that  he 
was  iidvifed  by  the  Senate,  and  all-  about  him, 
to  ufe  caution,  and  not  to  letthe  enemies  inftrlts 
provoke  him  to  an  inequ^l  combat.  He  im- 
mediately ordered  his-  tirbc^  to  march,  •  hi^ 
friends  foreboding^ 'their  future  danger,  while 
the  foldicrs  went  rejoicing  in  the  courage  of 
their  general^  and  indulging  their  hopes-,  rathci^ 
than  confidering  the  reafons  they  had  for  hoping; 
Hannibal  was  with  his  army,,  at'thetime  when 
Flamminius  carhe  out  to  engage  him,  at  the 
lake  of  Thrafimene,  *ncarta  which  was  a-Hiain 
of  mountains,  and  tetween  thefe  and  the  lakej 
i  narrow  paBage  leading  tfo  a  valley  that  was 
embofomed  in  hills.  It  was  vp6ti  thclfe  hills  that 
he  difpofed  his  beft  troops,  Md  it  was  into  this 
valley  that  Flamminius  led  his  men"  to  attack 
him.  A  dirpofition' every  w'ay  fo  favourable 
^r  the  Carthaginiahs,  was  alfo  alTifted  by 
.        »  S3  accident, 
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^cidcnt,  for  a  mift  rifing  frorn  \\it  l^ke,  .k<5pt 
the  Rpmans  from  feeing  their  enemiea,  wMlft 
i;hf  arfpy  upon  the  mountains,  being  albovc  k% 
influence,  faw  the  whole  difpofitipn  of  their  ofN. 
ppnents.    The  fortune  of  the  day  was  fuch  ^ 
.  might  be  expeded  from  the  conduA  pf .  (ho 
two  generals  ^  the  Roman  army  was  brok^n^ 
and  flaughtered,  almoft  before  they  cou|d  per«« 
ceive  the  enemy  th^  d^ftroyed  them.    Abpvii 
fifteen  thoufjind  Ji^mans  fell  in  th^  valley,  and 
fix  thouf^r^d  more  were  obliged  to  yield  i;hea^ 
felves  priipners  of  war.     In  this  general  c^fi* 
nage,  the  unfortunate  Flamminius  did  aU  thai 
courage  could  infpire,  to  f^ve  his  army ;  whcre^ 
jcver  the  enemy  w^  mofjt  fuccef^fql,  he  Bern 
wi^h  a  chofen  body  of  his  attendants  to  reprcl^ 
them ;  at  laft,  d^fpairiqg  of  viftory,  and  uiv^ 
willing  to  furvive  a  defeat  he  flung  himfelf 
alone  ipto  the  midft  of  the  enemy,  and  waa 
|cilled  by  a  GauUOi  horfeman,  who  ftruck  bin^ 
through  the  body  with  a  blow  of  his  lance, 
Hannibal,  after  the  battle,   kept  the  Ronr^aq 
pri(onGr$,  but  civilly  difmiffed  thofe  of  the  La- 
tins, and  willing  to  give  the  conful  an  honour- 
{ible  intern)ent9  he  fought  his  body  amongil  the 
|ieaps  of  flain,  but  it  cpuld  not  be  found. 
.    Upon  ?be  news  pf  this  defeat  at  Rome,  after 
fhe  general  confternation  was  allayed,  the  fenatc, 
ppon  mature  deliberation,  refol ved  to  qlcft  a  com- 
fnander  with  abfpliiK^  authori(y)  in  whom  they 
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anight  repofe  their  laft  and  greateft  expcAations. 
I^beir  <;hQtce  fell  upon  Fabius  Maximus,  a  man 
<t^.gr0ae  courage,  but  ^vith  a  happy  mixture 
of  CftUtkm ;  it{$  eoraptured  with    the  glare 
of  viS^ry^    than  the  oonTciQufnefs  of  deferv- 
Mg  ic.     Thie  old  jconmaoder,   thus  invefted 
srith  the  fupreme  dignity,   fet  forward  with 
iwhac  preparscioiis  he  was  able  to  make,  but 
iwitb  no  ioteotions  of  fighdng  an  enemy,  whom 
l>eknewflf)6re  powerful  than  himfelf*    He  had 
Jong  before  fetting  out  laid  a  plan  by  which  to 
proceed,  mnd  to  that  he  ftridly  adhered  during 
;aIltheeafuisg.campaignB.  He  was  apprized  tha^ 
the  bnly  way  to  humble  the  Carthaginians  at 
filch  a  diftance  from  home,  was  rather  by  har- 
f'alfiQg  them thm  by  fighting*  For  this  purpofe, 
he  always  encamped  upon  the  higheft  grounds^ 
linaccc^le  to  the  enemies  cavalry*    Whenever 
4;hey  movrd  he  moved,  wntched  their  motions 
?ftraighcened  their  quarters,  and  cut  off  their 
^provifioots.    it  wifcs  in  vain  that  Hannibal  ufed 
.every  ftratagem  to  bring  him  to  a  battle ;  the 
tcautious  Roman,  thtnce  iarnamed  Cun&atot, 
Jftill  kept  aloof,  contented  with  feeing  his  enemy 
*ifrfome  meafupe  defeated  by  delay.     Hanni- 
4:)al,  DOW  ibereforct  perceiving  tliat  bis  advec- 
ffaries  had  altered  their  plan  of  operations^  tried 
his  ufoal.  am. to. make  Fabius  appear  defpacable 
.to  his  pwa;  Army^     He  iometimes  therefore;, 
^SLy^iMv^MiiM.^mpr  be  fomctimes  wafted 
,S  4  the 
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the  country  round  him,  talked  of  his  abilitiMi 
With  contempt,  and  in  all  his  excurfions,  fpared 
the  pofleflions  of  Fabius,  while*  thofe  of  xhm 
o(her  Romans  were'  plundered  without  mercy; 
Thefe  arts  in  fome  meafure  fucceeded :  the  Rot' 
mans  began  to  fufpe^l  their  general,  cither  o£ 
cowardice  or  treachery,  and  a  Qight  a6Hon  that 
cnfucd  a  little  after,  gave  ftrcngth  to  their  Ikifi- 
picions.  For  Hannibal  dedgning  to  march,  for 
the  convenience  of  forage,  to  a  place  called 
Caflinum,  he  was,  by  a  miftake  of  his  guide, 
condudted  towards  Caflilinum,  where  be  found 
himfelf  in  a  clofe  country,  hemmed  in  on  tvcry 
fide.  However,  willing  to  draw  all  the  advan* 
tages  he  was  able  from  his  fituation,  he  ordered 
his  cavalry  to  pillage  the  country  round,  which 
the  Roman  army,  that  ftill  kept  him  in  view, 
beheld  from  a  neighbouring  hilL  Hannibal 
knew  that  his  depredations  would  excite  them 
to  a  defire  of  revenge-,  but  it  was  in  vain  they 
cried  out  to  their  phlegmatic  general,  to  lead 
them  down  upon  the  enemy,  Fabius  Hill  kept 
his  poft,  contrary  to  all  the  entreaties  of  his 
men,  and  even  the  expoftulations  of  Minutius, 
his  mafter  of  the  horfe.  It  was  now  therefore 
found,  that  the  prudent  Roman  began  to  prac- 
tife  Hannibal-s  own  ftracagems  againft  himfelf: 
he  had  now  'enclofed  him  among  mountains, 
V^here  it  was  impoflible  to  winter,  and  yet,  from 
which,  it  was  almoft  impracticable  to  extricate 
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ImiitLrmf  without  imminent  danger.  In  this  ex^ 
igenoe^  nothing  but  one  of  tbofe  ftratagems  of 
wfl^,  irhich  fall  to  the  lot  of  great  abilitks  only 
to  invent,  could  fave  him.  Hannibal^s  amazing 
feittility  in  expedients,  fuggefted  one  at  this 
dmo  which  was  fuccefsful :  he  ordered  a  nuni*- 
bcrtof  ifmall  fagots  and  lighted  torches  to  be 
tied  to  the  horns  of  two  thoufand  oxen,  that 
he  had  in  his  camp,  and  that  they  Ihould  be 
driven  towards  the  enemy.  Thefe  tofling^ 
thevr  heads,  and  running  up  the  fides  of  th£ 
inountains.  Teemed  to  fill  the  Hvhole  neighbours 
ing  foreft  with  fire,  while  the  centinels  that 
were  placed  to  guard  the  approaches  of  the 
fiiountainv feeing  fuch  a  number  of  flames  ad- 
vancing tovi^rds  their  pofls,  fled  in  confterna^ 
tion,  fuppofing  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy 
was- in  arms  to  overwhelm  them.  By  this  flra- 
tagem,  Hannibal  drew  off  his  army,  and  efcap* 
ed  through  the  defiles  that  led  beneath  the  hilb, 
though  with  confiderable  damage  to  his  rear. 
Although  Fabius  had  condu6ted  himfelf  in  this 
expedition  with  all  the  prudence  and  conduf): 
of  the  mofl:  confummate  general,  he  could  not 
prevent  the  murmurs  of  his  army,  who  nov 
began  to  tax  his  ignorance  in  war,  as  they  had 
formerly  impeached  his  valour  and  fidelity* 

Fabius,  no  ^ay  follicitous  to  quiet  the  mur^ 
piurs,  cither  of  his  army  or  of  the  citizens  them- 
I'clves,  returned  to  Rome,  in  order  to  raife^o- 
-'•  pey 
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ocy  CO  ranfooi  fomc  Roman  priibners,  whom 
Hannibai  offered  to  reieafe :  but  in  the  meaa 
6mt9  he  gave  his  inftruAiooa  to  Minucius,  km 
matter  of  the  horre,  to  abdain  from  giving  t\m 
enemy  batde,  upon  any  occafion  whatfoeveri 
Minucius  however,  who  now  bsgan  to  have 
the  fame  opinion  of  the  didacor,  that  the  reft 
cf  the  foldiers  entertained  of  him,  hctle  regarded 
his  indrudlioos,  but  venturing  out  againft  the 
Carthaginians,  fkirmiflied  with  fuch  fuccei^ 
chat  by  univerfal  confenc*  was  made  equal  io 
power  to  the  didator,  and  both  generate  wei:^ 
jtppointed  to  command^  each  bis  own  part  of 
the  army.  Being  thus  pofiefled  of  equal  power« 
Minucius  began  by  altering  the  former  con* 
duA  of  Fabius.  From  keeping  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  he  now  drew  down  hia 
part  of  the  army  into  the  plain,  and  oSere4 
the  enemy  battle.  This  was  the  difpofition 
that  Hannibal  had  long  wiflied  for,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  very  earned  in  taking  poflef- 
iion  of  an  hill  which  commanded  the  camp 
of  the  Romans,  he  drew  the  eyes  of  all  to* 
that  quarter,  while  he  formed  an  ambufcade  oa 
the  other  fide,  with  orders  to  fally  forth  in  the 
jj).idft  of  the  engagement.  The  Romans  ac*- 
cordingly  made  mofl.  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  taken  pofleiTion  of  the 
hill,  while  new  reinforcements  were  fent  fron) 
^ther  army.    At  iaft,  Mia.udujs  drew  out  his 
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kgions,  and' tho engagement  became  generals 
^  w^  fbnQ  tk^t  rhe  fvperior  conduiSt  of  the 
CfKrt)xfgpniaa  cocnmaiider  was  difeoyered,  foe 
ihejx)^  who  were  placed  in  ambuQi  fallying 
forth  upon  the  rear,  began  to  throw  the  whole 
Homan  army  into  confuiion,  and  nothing  left 
tJuQ>  total  defeat  threatened  to  enfue,  In  the 
inean  tijwff  Fatug*,  who  was  returned  from 
Jlomf,  after  foUiciting  an  exchange  of  prifon-* 
^ri,  and  after  felling  all  his  little  patrinfK)n)r^ 
to  raife  afum  which  he  was  denied  by  the 
fenate,  to  pay  their  ranfom^  came  in  while  Mi^ 
nuciui^  wa$  in  this  defperate  fituation.  He  did 
Dpt  Iging  heficatt  upon  the  courfe  he  fhould 
purfue,  b^c  falling  upon  the  Carthaginians, 
at  oncf  i\opl  the  flight  of  the  Romans,  and  ob^ 
(trudged  the  enemies  purfuit.  Hannibal  naytf 
perceived,  that  the  cloud  which  had  fo  long 
hovered  upon  the  mountains,  at'laft  broke  upon 
him  in  a  ftorm ;  he  was  obliged  to  command  a 
i^treat,  while  Minudus  was  fo  convinced  of  his 
former  ralbnefs,  that  he  confeflcd  his  error  to 
Fabius,  whom  he  now  called  his  father,  and 
renouncing  his  new  power,  again  fubjedted  his 
office,  freely  to  the  did:ator(hip. 

3oQn  after  however,  Fabius  was  obliged  to 
lay  down  his  office,  his  dme  being  expired,  and 
a  violent  conteft  enfued  at  Rome,  about  the 
proper  perfons  to  be  elected  to  the  confulfhip. 
file  patricians  and  the  plebeians,  as  ufu^l,  taking 

oppofitc 
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oppoHre  fides,  at  lad  the  multitude  prevailed,  flnd 
Terentius  Varro  was  chofen  alone,  by  themajoriQl! 
of  voices  in  the  affembly  of  the  people.  TJhis.Tor 
rencius  Varro  was  a  man  fprung  from  the  dregs;0f 
the  people,  and  with  nothing  but  his  confidcQqe 
and  riches  to  recommend  him.  He  had  long  iff 
pired  at  the  higheft  offices  of  the  ftare  :  being; 
ignorant,  vain,  boaftful,  and  confident,'  bqf; 
fond  of  popular  applaufe,  and  feekingit  by  all 
the  arts  of  meannefs  and  adulation.  With  him 
was  joined  ^milius  Paulus,  of  a  difpofiticM^ 
entirely  oppofite ;  experienced  in  the  field,  catiM 
tious  in  adtion,  and  imprefied  with  a  thorough 
contempt  of  the  abilities  of  his  plebeian  col- 
league. Fabius,  who  had  juft  refigned  his  off 
fice,  faw,  with  his  ufual  fagacity,  the  dang^ 
that  threatened  the  flate,  from  two  fuch  'M^ 
matched  commanders,  and  entreated  ^milius^ 
by  all  he  held  dear,  to  guard  againft  the  d©-. 
vices  of  Hannibal,  and  the  rafhnefs  of  Teren- 
tius Varro.  However,  it  was  now  no  time  for 
indulging  fearful  apprehenfions,  the  enemy  be- 
ing at  hand,  and  the  Romans  finding  them- 
fclves  enabled  to  bring  a  competent  force  into 
the  field,  being  almoft  ninety  thoufand  ftrong.' 
Hannibal  was  at  this  time  encamped  near 
the  village  of  Cannae,  with  a  wind  that  for  a 
certain  feafon  blows  ftill  one  way,  in  his  rear, 
which  raifing  great  clouds  of  duft  from  the 
parched  plains  behind,  he  knew  muft  greatly 

difl:ref3 
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diftrefs  an  ajpproaching  enemy*  Inithis  fitaf* 
tionthe  waited  the  conSing  up  of  the  Romans, 
with-  airrarmy;  of  forty  fhoufand  foot  and  half 
that  fliinaber  of* cavalry.  The  two  confuls  fooh 
appear^,  ftO  hiis  wi(h,  dividing  their  forces  into 
two vp^rts,  and -agreeing  to  take  the  command 
every-  day  by  turns.  On  the  firft  day  of  theit 
arrival,  it  falling  to.  the  lot  of  ^milius  to 
conomandfrhe  .was  entirely  averfe  to  engaging^ 
and  though  Hannibal  did  all  that  lay  in  his 
powtr,  by  infiilting  hi^^men  in  their  camp,  and 
his  colleague,  by  reproaching  iiis  timidity,  to 
bring  him  to  a  battle,  yet  he  gbftinately  de- 
clined fighting,  confcioust  of  the  ehcniy^s  fupe- 
rior  difpofijion^  The; next  day  however,  it  be- 
ing come  to  Varro'«:turn  tO:  command,  Kc; 
without  aflcing  his  -  colleague's  concurrence; 
gave  the  fignal  for  battle,  and  pafling  tiic  river 
Aufidus,  that  lay  between  both  armies,  pt!t 
Jhis  forces  in  array.  The  two  confuls  com- 
manded the  two  wings,  Varro  on  the  right, 
and  iEmilius  on  the  left;  to  him  alfo  was  con- 
figned  the  general  conduct  of  the  engagement. 
On  the  other  hand,  Hannibal,  who. had  been 
from  day-break  employed  in  the  field  marflial- 
ling  his  forces  as  they  came  up,  arid  infpiring 
them  with  courage  by  his  voice  and  example, 
had  fo  artfully  difpofcd  them,  that  both  the 
wind  and  the  fun  were  in  his  favour.  '  His 
cavalry    were    ordered .  to    oppofc    ihofe    of 

Rome. 
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Rome.  His  heavy  armed  African  infantry  weri! 
placed  in  either  wing.  Thefe,  fays  the  hiftbruM^ 
might  have  been  miftaken  for  a  Roroofi  s^tmf 
themielves,  being  drefled  in  the  fpoilt*  of  fitck 
as  were  killed  at  Trebia  and  ThraffitseiNft 
Next  thefe  were  the  Gauls,  a  fierce  people^ 
naked  from  the  waift,  bearing  large  foottd 
ihields,  and  fwords  of  an  enormous  fize,  bhinc* 
ed  at  the  point.  The  Spaniards  were  phmsd  ia 
the  centre,  brandifhing  fhort  pointed  da^erSy 
and  drefl:  in  linnen  vefts,  embroidered  wrtbthe 
brightefl:  fcarlet.  Afdrubal  commanded  tbe  kk 
wing,  the  right  was  given  to  Maherbal,  HBd 
Hannibal  hxmfelf  fought  on  foot  in  the  centre' 
of  the  army.  The  battle  began  with  the  tight'- 
armed  infantry ;  the  horfe  engaged  foon  after, 
and  the  Roman  cavalry  being  unable  to  Jhuid 
againft  thofe  of  Numidia,  the  legions  came  t^ 
to  reinforce  them.  It  was  then  that  the  confiift 
became  general }  the  Roman  foldicrs,  for  a 
long  time,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  pene- 
trate the  centre  where  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards 
fought;  which  Hannibal  obferving,  ordered 
part  of  thofe  troops  to  give  way,  and  to  per- 
mit the  Romans  to  cmbofom  themfelves  within 
a  chofen  6ody  of  his  Africans,  whom  he  had 
placed  on  either  wing,  fo  as  to  furround  them : 
upon  that  a  terrible  flaughter  began  to  cnfue 
of  the  Romans,  fatigued  by  their  repeated  at- 
tacks, by  the  Africans,  who  were  frcfh  and  vi- 
gorous. 
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goroos.  AH  the  hopes  of  Rome  novr  lay  in  the 
cavalry  of  tht  allies^  which  yet  continued  urt^ 
broken,  but  even  on  that  Me  the  great  aft  of  Han- 
nibftl'diicovered  itfe^f :  for  having  ordered  five 
bandred  of  his  Nunnidian  horfe,  who  had  dag« 
gers  concealed  under  their  macs  of  maif)  to  goi 
againft  the  enemy,  and  to  inalce  a  ^w  of  fur- 
fenderiAg  themfelves  prlfoner^  of  wai*  ^  tbefe 
ebeyiflg,  and  beiAg  ptaced  by  the  aRied  cavaF- 
ryfor  greater  fecurity,  in  the  rear,  while  they 
were  employed  m  cotfibacing  the  troops  that 
oppofed  tdem  im  front,  all  of  a  faddeiY,  tbefe 
foppcfed  i^ftn^rs  fell  upon  then^  with  their 
daggers5  from  behind,  flftdl  put  tlicnt  4nto^  ir re- 
coverab}e4COnfuf«)n.    Thiw  the  foot  at  Faft  be- 
came genera*  in  every  part  oftbe  Roman  army ; 
the  boaftings  of  Varm  were  now  no  longerheard, 
while  ^mi4iU8,  who  had  been  terribly  wounded 
by  a  (linger  in  the  very  beginning  of  -the  en- 
gagement, ftill  feebJy  led  on  his  body  of  horfe, 
and  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  make  head  again  ft 
the  enemy  5  however,  being  unable  to  fit  on  horfc- 
back,  he  was  forced  to  difmount,  as  did  alfo  thofe 
who  followed  him ;  but  what  could  be  expeftcd 
from  a  raeafure  diftated  only  by  defpair !  Tho* 
they  fought  whh   great  intrepidity  for  fomc 
a  me,  they  were  at  laift  obliged  to  give  way, 
thofe  that  were  able,  remounting  their  horfes, 
and  fecking  fafety  by  flight.     It  was  in  this  de- 
plorable condition  of  things,  that  one  Lencoius, 
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a  tribune  of  the  army,  as  he  was  flying  on  horfe-^ 
back  from  the  enemy,  which  at  fome  diftaocd 
purfued  him,  met  the  conful  /Emilius.  fitting 
upon  a  ftone,  covered  over  with  blood  aad^ 
wounds,  and  waidng  for  the  coming  up  of  the 
purfuers.    "  -ffimilius,"  cried  the  generoustri* 
bune,  '^  you,  at  lead,  are  guiltlefs  of  this  day's 
*•  (laughter:  take  my  horfe,  while  you  have 
^^  any  ilrength  remaining,  I  will  engage  to  af-* 
•*  fift,  and  will  with  my  life  defend  you.    We 
*^  have  already  loft  blood  enough  in  the  fields 
^^  do  not  make  the  day  more  dreftdfyl  by  the 
^^  lofs  of  a  commander.'*     ^'  I  thank  thee, 
•'  Lentulus/'   cried  the  dying  confui,   **  for 
*'  ever  guard  thy  virtue,  and  may  the  gods  rc- 
'^  compence  thy  piety ;  buc  as  for  me,  all  is 
*'  over,  my  pare  is  chofen  5  do  not  therefore^ 
•'  by  attempting  to  pcrfuade  a  defperate  man^ 
"  lofe  the  only  means  of  procuring  thine  owa 
*'  fafety.     Go,  I  command  thee,  and  tell  the 
*'  fenate,  from  me,  to  fortify  Rome  againft 
"  the  approach  of  the  conqueror.    Tell  Fabius 
*'  alfo,  that  -Slmilius,  while  living,  ever  re* 
"  mcmbered  his  advice,  and  now  dying,  ap* 
**  proves  it/*    While  he  was  yet  fpeaking,  the 
enemy  approached,  and  Lentulus,  before  he  was 
out  of  view,faw  the  conful  expire,  feebly  fighting 
in  the  midft  of  them.  The  flaughter  had  now  con- 
tinued for  feveral  hours,  till  at  laft,  the  conquer- 
ors, quite  wearied  with  deftroying,Hannibal  gave 
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torders  for  tlipm  to  defifl:,  and  led  them  back  to 
enc;aa3pment9  a  large  body  of  Romans  having; 
previouQy  furrcpdered  upon  condition  of  being, 
difniil&d  wichouc  arms.  In  this  battle^  the 
Romans  loft  fifty  thoufand  men^  two  Quasftor^^ 
twenty  one  Tribunes^  eighty-  fenators,  and  fo. 
many  knights^  that  it  is  faid,  Hannibal  fenc 
three  buffaels  of  gold  rings. to  Carthage^  w^ich 
thofe  of  thist  order  had  worn  pri' their  fingers.. 

This  feemed  iht  decifive  blowj  that  wa3  to 
determine  the  fate  of  Rome  :.  it  only  now  re- 
mained, and  was  univerfally  expeded^  that 
Hannibal  ibould  march  his  army  to  the  gates 
of  the  city,  and  make  it  an  eafy  conqueft. 
This  was  the  advice  of  Maherbal^  his  captain 
of  the  horfc,  who, .  when  Hannibal  rejed:ed 
it,  could  not  help  obferying,  thac  the  Car- 
thaginian general  was  muich  more  -Hcillful  in 
gaining  viftories,  than  in  improving  them.  In- 
deed  thejufticeof  Maherbal's  advice  fcems  to 
appear  froni  the  general  terror  that  univerfally 
prevailed  in  Rome  at  that  time.  Nothing  wa^. 
heard  throughout  the  city  but  (hrieks  and  latnen- 
tations  of  women,  who  on  every  fide  demanded 
their  hufbands  or  their  children.  In  vain,  for  a 
time,  could  the  fenators  confute  together,  being 
difturbed  by  the  cries  of  the  populace.  No-, 
thing  but  terror  appeared  in  every  face,  and- 
defpair  was  the  language  of  every  tongue.     At 
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length,  when  the  firft  confternation  Was  abated'^. 
the  fenate  came  to  a  general  refoluciotf,  to  crt^ 
ate  a  diftator,  in  order  to  give  ftrength  to  clMd# 
governmenc.     Orders  were  alfo  giren,  to  keep 
all  women  from  cooaing  abroad,  and  fpreadiog 
the  confternation;  ftri£t  guards  were  placed  at 
the  city  gates,  with  ftrift  injonftions,  that  none 
fhould  leave  the  city.     It  was  at  this  time,  that 
young  Scipioy  whom  we  have  already  fcen  far- 
ing his  father^s  life  in  battle,  was  now  refetted 
to  fave  his  country  alfo.     He  was  theiv  but  af 
tribune  of  the   army,   and  being  retired  the 
night  aftet  the  battle,-  to  a  little  town  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  was  informed^  that 
fome  young  men  of  the  firft  families  in  the 
city  were  at  a  certarn  houfe  preparing  to  aban- 
don their  cotjntry,  and  refolving   to  feek  fc«r 
fafety  clfcv/here.     He  was  inftantly  filled  with 
indignation  at  their  pufilanimity ;  he  therefore 
refolvcd  to  prevent  that  influence  which  their 
example  might  have  upon  others,  and  turning 
.    to  fome  of  his  fellow  foldiers  who  were  with 
him,  "  Let  thofe,  cried  he,  to  whom  Rome  is 
**  dear,  follow  me."     So  faying,  he  went  di- 
tt&\y  to  the  houfe  in  queftion,  where  he  found 
them  in  aftoal  deliberation.    Upon  this,  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  fword,  "  I  fwear,  cried  he,- 
**  that  I  will  never  abandon  Rome,  and  wiB 
•*  never  fuffer  that  others  fhould  abandon  it^ 
**  Thofe  who  will  not  take  the  fame  oath,  are 

**  not 
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^'  not  only  their  country's  enemies,  but  mine-** 
The  rcfolute  manner  in  which  he  fpoke  this, 
together  with  his  known  coiirage,  in  fome 
meafure  intimidated  the  conrpirators,  they  all 
took  the  fame  dath,  and  yowcdi  rather  than 
forfakc  Rome^  to  flay  till  thej  were  buried  be- 
neath its  ruins.  Thence  forward,  the  people, 
feemcd  to  gather  new  rciplutibn ;  the  fenate. 
cenceivcd  new  hopes  of  Vi^ory,  and  the  augurs 
gave  them  aflurance  of  a  turn  in  their  favour. 
A  (ho'rt  time  after,  Varro  arrived  near  Rome^ 
having  left  behind  him  .wrenched  remains  of  his, 
2irmy ;  he  hid  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the, 
late  calamity i  arid  it  was  riatutal  to  fuppofe^  that, 
the  fenate  would  feverelyreprirpand  the  ralhneft. 
of  his  cbnduft.  But  fat  other>vife !  The  Romania, 
went  out  "in  multitudes  to  n>cet  him,  and  the 
fenate  returpcd  him  thanks^  that  he  had 
hpt  despaired  of  the  fafety  of  Rome^  Such  a 
conqueft  over  all  the  vin^idliye  paflions,  was 
much  g;reater  than  the  viftory  it  CanniK.  The 
j)eople  being  thus,  by  Hannibal's  delay,  infpir^ 
ed  with  freflb  courage,  made  all  pofliblc  prepa-, 
rations  for  another  campaign.  They  armed 
their  flaves,  and  filled  up  the  fenate,  which 
wanted  near  half  its  number.  FabiUs,  who  was 
confidered  as  the  fhicld  of  Rome,  and  Marccl- 
lus  as  the  fword,  were  appointed  to  lead  the 
armies,  and  though  Hannibal  once  more  offered 
them  peace^  they  refufed  it)  but  upon  condi- 
T  2  tion 
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tlon  that  he  fliould  quit  Italy,  terms  fimilaf  t<9 
thofe  they  had  infiftcd  upon  from  Pyrrhus  before. 
In  the  mean  time,  Hannibal,  either  finding 
the  impoffibility  of  marching  direftly  to  Rome, 
or  willing  to  give  his  forces  reft  after  fuch  a' 
mighty  viftory,  led  them  to  Capua,  where  he 
rcfolved  to  winter.     This  city  had  Ipng  beejk 
confidered  as  the  norfc  of  luxury  and  the  cor- 
rupter of  all  military  virtue ;  h^rc  therefore,  a* 
new  fcene  of  pleaffure  Opened  to  his  barbarian 
troops,  and  they  at  orice  gave  themfelves  up  to 
the  intoxication,  till,  from  being  hardy  veterans, 
they  became  infirm  rioters.    For  this  he  has 
been  greatly  blamed  by  antrquhy,   a:s  lofing 
that  happy  occafion^,  when  fortune  feefns  kind, 
and  exchanging  empire  for  didipation  ;  biit  it 
is  not  confklered  what  numberlefs  obftacles  he 
had  to  furmount,  and  what  an  enemy  he  had  to 
deal  with.    Rome  was  as  yet  powerful,  it  could 
bring  into  the  field,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
lateft  eftimate  that  was  made  of  its  numbers, 
two  hundred  thoufand  fighting  men;  it  might 
therefore,  have  been  rafhnefs  itfelf  in  Hannibal^ 
to  lead  his  army  to  the  fiege  of  a  city,  ftrongly 
defended  by  art,    and  with  a  garrifon  more 
than  four  times  his  equar.     We  have  only  to 
give  him  credit  upon  this  occafion,  for  what 
he  would    have  done,    by    remembering  the 
,         feeming  impoffibilities    which  he  happily   at- 
chieved.     To  have  led  and  maintained  a  large 
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Vmy,  confiding  of  various  nations,  more  than 
a  thoufand  miles  from  home.  To  have  fu.r- 
mounted  precipices,  which,  confidering  the 
place  he  entered  Italy,  are,  to  this  day,  re- 
garded as  impaflable*  To  have  fought  fuccefs- 
fully,  for  many  years,  in  the  heart  of  an  ene- 
mies country.  To  have,  by  his  (ingle  prefcnce,, 
united  into  obedience,  and  formed  into  one, 
body  aa  army,  compofed  of  Spaniards,  Afri-. 
cans,  Gauls,  and  Ligurians,  and  kept  them, 
fteady  to  him,  though  often  wanting  bread.  To 
have  an  ob(lin«ate  enemy  to  combat,  and  faith- 
lefs  employers  at  home,  who  retarded,  becaufe 
they  envied  his  fucccjSes.  When  we  confider 
him  as  triumphing  over  all  thefe  obftacles  by 
the  ftrcngth  of  his  own  genius  only,  we  view 
in  him  the  moft  auguO:  fpe&acle,  that  all  anti- 
quity has  ever  exhibited. 

Hitherto  we  have  found  this  great  man  fuc- 
cefsful,  but  now  we  are  to  reverfe  the  pifture, 
and  furvey  him  ftruggling  with  accumulated 
misfortunes,  and  at  lafl:,  finking  beneath  them. 
His  firft  repulfe  was  from  his  own  countrymen 
at  home.  Whilft,  at  Rome,  the  thanks  of  the 
fenate  were  voted  to  a  conful  who  fled>  at  Car^ 
chage,  Hanno,  one  of  their  former  generals, 
began  to  form  a  party  againft  Hannibal,  an4 
more  an  enemy  to  his  rival,  thanto  theRon^ans 
^hemfelves,  forgot  nothing  that  might  obftruft 
T  3  ibc 
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the  fuccefles  he  bad  in  profped,  or  tarnifh  the 
fplendor  of  thofe  he  had  already  obtained.  Upon 
Hannibal's  fending  for  a  new  fupply  of  men 
and  money  to  thp  fenate  of  Carthage,  *•  WKac 
"  would  this  man  have  afked,"'  cried  Han- 
no,'^  '^  if  he  had  loft  a  battle  ?  when  he  make^ 
**  fuch  draughts  upon  us  after  gaining  a  vifto- 
"  ry.  No,  no,  he  is  either  an  impoftor,  that 
••  amufes  u$  with  falfe  news,  or  a  public  robi- 
'^  ber,  that  enriches  himfelf  and  not  his  coun- 
**  try.'*  This  oppofition,  the  effefts  of  whicl^ 
ftill  continued  to  operate,  delayed  the  neceflf^rjF 
fuccours,  though  it  could  not  hinder  their  tardy 
compliance.  Thus,  being  frequently  deftitud:  of 
money  and  provifions,  and  reduced  to  the  nc- 
cefllty  of  being  always  fuccefeful,  lyith  no  re- 
cruits of  ftrength  in  cafe  of  ill  fortune,  and  nq 
encouragement  even  in  the  good,  it  is  not  to 
'  be  wondered  at,  that  his  affairs  began  at  length 
to  decline,  and  that  thofe  of  the  oppofing  ge- 
nerals began  to  profper,  whqfe  employers  ob- 
ferved  a  contrary  condud:. 

His  firft  iofs  was  at  the  fiege  of  Nola,  where 
Marcellus  the  prsetpr  made  a  fuccefsful  fally. 
He  Ibme  time  after  attempted  to  raife  the  fiege 
of  Capua,  and  attacked  the  Romans  in  their 
trenches,  but  he  was  repulfed  with  confiderable 
Iofs.  He  then  made  a  feint  of  going  to  befiegq 
Rome,  but  finding  a  fuperior  army  ready  tq 

receive 
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receive  hinj,  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  For  fome 
yearf  after,  hf  fought  with  various  fuccefs,  Mar-  u.  C. 
x:e)Ius,  bis  opponent,  rqmetimes  gaining,  and  544^ 
fometiineB  Jofing  tbie  advantage,  but  coming  to 
no  decifive  engagement.  However,  even  vido* 
riQS  themfelves  qould  not  reftore  the  affairs  <^ 
H^nnibal^  fqr  though  theie  inight  lefTen  the 
number  of  his  enemies  forces,  he  bad  exhaufted 
aU  the  arts  of  reiDruiting  his  own« 

The  fenat^  of  Carthage,  at  length,  came  to 
a  wfolution  erf  fending  his  brother  Afdrubal  to 
his  aflift^nce,  with  a  body  of  forces  drawn  out 
of  Spain.  Afdrubal^s  march  being  made  known 
to  th?  coofok,  Livius  and  Nero,  they  went 
againft  him  with  great  expedition,  and  furround-^ 
ed  him  in  ft  pl^Ce,  into  whix:h  he  was  led  by  the 
treachery  of  his  guides,  and  cut  his  whole  army 
to  fHcces.  Hannibal  had  long  expcfted  thefe  fuc- 
caurs  with  impatience,  and  the  v^ry  night,  on 
which  he  had  been  affured  of  his  brother's  arri- 
val, Nero  ordered  Afdrubars  head  to  be  cut  off, 
and  thrown  into  his  camp.     He  now  therefore, 
began  to  peiceive  the  approaches  of  the  downfal 
of  Carthage,  and  could  not  help,  with  a  figh, 
obferving  to   thofe  about    him,    that  fortune 
feemed  fatigued  with  granting  favours. 

But  it  was  not  in  Italy  alone,  that  the  affairs 

of  Carthage  feemed  to  decline,  for  the  Romans, 

while  yet  bleeding  from  their  defeat  at  Cannae, 

T  4  fcnt 
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fcnt  Irgions  into  Spain,  Sardinia,   and  Sicily« 
This  unconquerable  people,  furrounded  by  ene^ 
mies  on  every  fide,  fiill  found  refources  to  op* 
pofe  them  all ;  they  not  only  fought  thofe  na* 
tions,  but  appointed  frefh  fuccours  to  the  few 
allies  that  yet  adhered  to  them  :  they  made  hca4' 
againft  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  (lill  more,  'un«- 
dertook  a  new  war  againft  Philip,  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  for  having  made  a  league  with  the  Gar-: 
thaginians.     Fortune  feemed  to  favour  them  in 
almoft  all  their  enterprize^.  Lasvinus,  the  conful- 
gained  confiderable  advantages  over  PhiHp,  and* 
Marcellus  took  Syracufe  in  Sicily,  which  was' 
defended  by  the  machines  and  fires  of  Archi- 
medes the  mathematician* 

This  great  city  firft  invited  the  eifForts  of  the 
bcfiegers,  as  it  was  generally  thought  indefen- 
fiblc,  and  its  riches  were  immenfe.  The  Ro* 
mans  therefore  fate  down  before  it,  with  the 
expedation  of  a  fpeedy  furrender,  and  immenfe 
plunder.  But  the  wifdom  of  one  man  alone, 
feemed  to  fufpend  its  fate :  this  was  Archime- 
des, the  celebrated  mathematician,  many  of 
whofe  works  are  ftill  remaining ;  he  deftroy- 
ing  their  men,  and  demolilhing  their  fliipping. 
He  fo  united  the  powers  of  mechanifm,  that  he 
raifed  their  veffels  into  the  air,  and  then  let 
them  da(h  to  pieces,  by  the  violence  of  therr 
fall.  He  alfo  made  ufe  of  burning  glafles, 
v.:bich,  at  the  diftance  qf  feme  hundred  yards. 
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fet  the  Roman  fliips  and  woockn  towers  on  fire. 
At  laft  however,  the  town  was  taken  on^a  great 
feftivad  by  furprize.  The  inhabitants  were  put 
to  the  fword,  and  among  the  reft,  Archimfcdes,' 
who  was  found  meditating  in  his  ftudy,  was 
flain  by  a  Roman  foldier.  Marcellus,  the  ge* 
neral,  was  not  a  little  grieved  at  his  death ;  4 
paffion  for  letters,  at  that  time,  began  to  pre- 
vail arhong  the  higher  ranks  of  people  at  Rome, 
He  therefore  ordered  his  body  to  be  honourably 
buried,  and  a  tomb  to  be  erefted  to  his  memory, 
which  however  his  works  have  long  furvived. 

As  for  their  fortunes  in  Spain,  thdugh  for  a 
while  they  appeared  doubtful,  two  of  the  Sci* 
pios  being  flain,  and  Claudius  Nero,  the  go-^ 
vernor  of  the  province,  much  an  undcr-match' 
for  the  cunning  of  the  Carthaginian  generialj' 
yet  they  foon  recovered  their  complexion  under 
the  conduft  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  fucd  for' 
the  office  of  proconful,  for  that  kingdom,  at  a 
time  when  every  one  elfe  was  willing  to  decline 
it.  Scipio,  who  was  now  but  twenty-four  years 
old,  had  all  the  qualifications  requifite  for  form- 
ing a  great  general,  and  a  good  man  :  he  united 
the  greateft  courage  with  the  greateft  tender^^ 
nefs  ;  fuperior  to  Hannibal  in  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  almoft  his  equal  in  thofe  of  war.  His  fa- 
ther had  been  killed  in  Spain,  fo  that  he  feemed 
%o  have  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  conqueft  of 
the  countrjr.  He  therefore  appeared  irrefiftible, 
yi-  obtaining 
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obtaining  many  great  vi&ories,  yet  fubduing 
fi}ll  more  by  bis  generofity,  mildnefi,  s^1d  be- 
t)|evolent  difpoficion,  than  by  the  force  of  his 
arois.  Among  other  inftances  of  the  greatiicfs 
of  Scipio's  mind,  was  the  following  :  upon  the 
taking  of  New  Carthage,  he  treated  his  pri- 
fpners  with  the  utmpft  lenity,  and  diHerenc 
frpm  other  generals,  who  permitted  everj  barba- 
rity to  their  foldiers,  he  reprefled  ^is  men  from 
doing  any  injury  to  fuch  as  fued  for  mercy. 
Among  the  prifoners  that  were  made  at  the 
taking  this  city,  a  young  puncefs  wa^  brought 
befpre  him,  of  the  moft  exquifice  beauty  :  fhe 
had  been  promifed  to  Alleucius,  a  prince  of 
that  country,  who  loved  her  with  the  moft  ar- 
dent paOion,  and  had  felt  the  moft  poignant 
diftrefs  for  her  captivity.  It  was  thought,  by 
the  foUicitude  the  generous  Roman  feemed  to 
fhew,  that  he  defigned  afking  her  from  her 
parents  for  himfelf,  and  more  fo,  when  he  dc- 
fired,  that  the  prince  and  they  might  come  before 
him.  The  young  prince  approached,  trembling 
with  anxiety,  expeding  to  hear,  that  his  mif- 
trefs,  who  was  now  the  property  of  another, 
was  intended  to  promote  the  happinefsof  her  con^ 
queror :  but  his  fears  were  difpelled,  when  Scipio 
giving  the  princefs  to  his  arms,  bade  him  take 
what  was  his  by  a  prior  claim,  and  only  defired 
hisfriendfhip  and  alliance  in  return  :  at  the  fame 
time,  he  refiifed  the  ranlbm  which  her  parents 
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had  brought,  and  when  tbcy  preflfcd  him  to 
take  it,  he  defired  it  might  be  added  to  her 
portion.  It  was  by  fuch  generous  aAs  as  thefe^ 
as  well  as  the  fortune  of  his  arms,  that  he  re* 
duced  the  whole  country  to  the  obedience  of 
the  empire. 

In  this  manner,  Spain  gpd  Sicily  bein^  adde4 
to  the  koman  empire,  it  now  found  rcfou  r- 
ces  for  continuing  the  Punic  war.  However, 
Hannibal  dill  kept  his  ground  in  Italy,  al- 
though he  was  unfupported  at  hqme,  and  but 
indifferently  affifted  by^  the  alliances  he  ha4 
made,  fince  his  crofling  the  Alps.  He  had  now! 
continued  in  this  country  for  more  than  fpqrteea 
years,  and  as  Polybiqs  ftys,  had  never  loft  a  An- 
gle battle,  where  he  bimfelf  was  the  commader. 
But  it  was  now  too  late  to  retrieve  his  fortune, 
the  RQman3  were  taught  his  own  arts,  his  old 
army  was  worn  out,  eitbjr  with  e^cqffes  of 
fatigue  or  debauchery  ^  his  countrymen  ha4 
^iyen  over  fending  hew  fupplies,  fo  t^at  hie 
had  nothing  now  to  m^ike  him  fqrmidabje^'|p^t 
the  fame  0(f  his  former  gipod  fortune.  * 

It  was  in  thjs  pofture  of  his  affairs^  that 
Scipio  returned  with  an  army  from  the  cpnqueft 
of  Spain,  and  was  made  conful  at  the  age  qf 
twenty -nine.  It  was  at  firft  fuppofed,  he  in- 
tended meeting  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  that  h? 
y/ould  attempt  driving  him  from  thence;  but 
^e  had  already  formed  a  wifer  plan^  which  was 

to 
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to  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  and  while  the 
Carthaginians  kept  an  army  near  Rome,  to 
make  them  tremble  for  their  own  capital.  This 
meafure  was  oppofcd  with  great  heat  by  Fa- 
bius,  and  thereupon  a  confiderable  difTerencc 
arofe;  but  at  lafl:  it  was  determined  by  the 
fcnatc,  that  Scipio  Ihould  be  granted  Sicily, 
for  his  province,  and  that  leave  (hould  be 
given  him  to  pafs  over  into  Africa,  if  he  faw 
it  convenient  for  the  interefts  of  Rome.  This 
he  conCdered  as  a  concurrence  with  his  aims  ; 
he  accordingly  fpent  the  firft  year  in  Sicily, 
providing  neceflaries  for  his  intended  expedi- 
tion, and  went  over  into  Africa  the  beginning^ 
of  the  next,  with  a  large  fleet,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Maflinifla,  the  depofed  king  of  Nu- 
midia,  with  whom  he  had  made  an  alliance  in 
Spain. 

Scipio  was  not  long  in  Africa  without  em- 
ployment, for  in  a  fhort  time,  Hanno  oppofed 
him,  who  was  defeated  and  flain.  Syphax,  the 
tifurper  of  Numidia,  led  up  a  large  army 
againft  him.  The  Roman  general,  for  a  time, 
declined  fighting,  till  finding  an  opportunity,  he 
fet  fire  to  the  enemy*s  tents,  and  attacking  him 
in  the  midft  of  the  confufion,  killed  forty  thou- 
fand  of  his  men,  and  took  fix  thoufand  prifoners. 
Not  long  after,Syphax,wiirmg  to  ftrike  one  blow 
more  for  empire,  and  fearing  that  his  kingdom 
would  return  to  the  true  poflTeflbr,  in  cafe  the 
the  Romans  (hould  fucceed,  gathered  together  a 

numerous 
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numerous  army  of  various  nations,  and  with 
thefe  unexperienced  troops  marched  againft 
Scipio.  His  former  ill  fortune  followed  him, 
he  was  foon  defeated,  and  he  himfelf  taken  pri- 
foner.  Maffinilfa  being  thus  put  in  pofledlon  of 
the  ufurper's  perfon,the  better  to  regain  his  king- 
dom, marched  with  the  utmoft  expedition  to 
Cirta,  the  chief  city,  and  (hewing  Syphax  ia 
bonds,  procured  the  gates  to  be  opened,  every  one 
ftriving  to  make  up  their  former  difloyalty,  by 
their  ready  obedience.  In  this  manner,  Mafr 
finifla  became  poflefled  of  the  royal  palace,  and 
and  all  the  wealth  of  the  late  king,  but  among 
the  reft,  of  a  treafure  that  he  efteemed  above 
>all,Sophonilba,  the  wife  of  Syphax.  Sophonifb*  \ 

was  the  daughter  of  Afdrubal,  one  of  the  Car- 
thaginian generals :  fhe  was  a  woman  of  great 
ambition,  and  incomparable  beauty:  it  was 
Ihe,  that  from  the  beginning  had  incited  Sy- 
phax to  declare  againft  Rome,  in  favour  of 
Carthage,  and  the  influence  of  her  charms  was 
fuch,  that  he  gave  up  fafety,  to  be  poffeffed  of 
love.  Upon  MaffiniflVs  entering  the  palace, 
he  was  met  by  the  queen,  who  with  all  the 
allurements  of  weeping  beauty,  fell  at  his  feet, 
and  entreated  him  to  fpare  her  youth^  and  not 
deliver  her  up  to  the  Romans,  who  were  pre*  ' 
pared  to  take  revenge  upon  her,  for  all  i%e 
injuries  doncithem  by  her  father.  While  (he 
yet  hung  upon  his  knees,  and  in  fome  mea" 

fure^ 
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fure,  mixed  earefles  with  ner  entreaties^  Maffi- 
nfla  found  himfelf  touctied  with  a  pamon  chat 
was  fomething  more  than  pity :  he  Ml  in  lo^c: 
he  therefore  quickly  granted  her  requeft,  and 
finding  her  not  averie  16  his  foUicitations,  the 
very  day   they   fir(t  met^    wds   that  of  their 
nuptials.    The  firft  account  that  Scipid  had  of 
this  hafty  and  unjuft  marriage,  was  from  the 
unfortunate  Syphax  himfelf,  who  atteiripced  td 
palliate  his  enmity  to  Rome,  by  throwing  thic 
blame  upon  Sophonifba,  and  then  defcribed  th^ 
wretchednefs  of  his  fituation,  with  an  eloaucnce 
pointed  by  jealoufy.    Scipio  was  inilantfy  ^re4 
with  refentment  at  the  conduft  of  the  youDj^ 
king  :  he  now  fdw  that  all  his  former  le£tures^ 
exhorting   to  continence  and  hutf;anity,  were 
but  thrown  away  ;  he  therefore  dcfired  to  fpeak 
with  Maffiniffa  in  private,  where  he  urged  the 
cruelty,  the  impropriety,  and  the  injuftice  of 
taking  the  wife  of  another,  artd  that  on  thd 
very  day,  on  which  he  had  loft  his  liberty  and 
his  kingdom :  he  entreated  the  young  kirig  to 
recoUeft  his  former  virtuous  refolutions,  and  re- 
je<5t  a  paflion  that  was  attended  with  infamy; 
Finding  however,  thefe  remonftrances  make  nd 
impreffion,  he  added,  that  Syphax  was  now  the 
pfifoner  of  Rome,  that  he  muft  wait  upon  the 
fenate,  and  that  his  queen,  who  was  a  prifonef 
alfo,  muft  attend  him  there.  MaflinilTa  now  find- 
ing that  the  obftacles  to  his  happinefs  were  infur- 

mountable 
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fhountabie,  left  the  genentl  in  a  feemirig 
acquiefcence  in  his  advice,  bai^nng  ^ll  eh^^ 
tuiiiult  of  pafliora,  Which  <fifa|lpd1ttteil  love,  . 
and  uilgoverned  inclination  <tbuld  e^irci^e,  aC 
kff,  called  one  of  bis  (laves  Wlk>  c^rKed  poi-: 
fbn,  according  to  the  cuftorti  6f  barbaridii 
kings,  ^*  Go,"  faid  he,  "  and  pfqfettt  tU 
*'  queen,  from  me,  with  a  bowl  of  poifbii  i 
"  death  is  noW  the  tfnly  way  fhfe  Kas^  itft  61 
**  cfcapiiig  the  power  of  the  Romans.  The 
**  daughter  of  Afdrubal,  and  the  ^ife  of  a 
"  king,  will  confulc  for  glory/'  l^h^n  the 
flave  prefented  his  miffrcfi  with  tM  bOwl,  «^  / 
^'  take  it,'*  cried  fhc,  ''  aS  the  Iciftdel!  dffering 
"  he  can  make.  In  the  mean'  time,  irifbrm' 
«  him,  that  my  death  Would  haVe  bedh  rtib^t 
"  glorious,  had  it  been  rtfore  rertidte  from  my 
•«  niarriagc.'*  So  faying,  (kt  dranlk  off  the 
poifon  with  iritrepkifty,  smd  dfcd,  wi?haat 
Ihcwing  ariy  figns  of  terror. 

In  the  mean  tiWe,  while  thefe  thfngsr  vftfd 
tranfafting  at  Cirta/  thie  Carthaginian^  were-  for 
terrified  at  their  repeated  defeats,  and  thtfwftiii 
of  Scipio's  former  fuccefles,  that  they  deter- 
mined to  recall  Hannibal,  their  great  chanlpion, 
out  of  Italy,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  Ronians  at 
home.  Deputies  were  accordingly  difpaitched, 
with  a  pofitive  command,  to  return  and  oppofe 
the  Roman  general*,  who  at  that  time  threaten- 
ed Carthage'  With  a  fi^je.  Nothing  couW  ex- 
ceed 
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ceed.  the  regret  and  cUfappoIntment  of  flannH 
bal,  upon  receiving  this  order;  he  had  long 
forefeen  the  ruin  of  his  country,  but  at  the 
fame  time  knew,  that  Italy  was  the  only  place, 
in  which  its  fate  could  be  fufpended.  However^ 
he  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  infatuated  people, 
with  the  fame  fubmiflion  that  the  meaneft  fbl- 
dier  would  have  done,  and  took  leave  of  Italyf 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  after  having  kept  pof- 
fellion  of  the  mofl  beautiful  parts  of  it  for 
above  fifteen  years. 

After  a  melancholly  pafTage  from  ttalyi 
where  he  had  loft  his  two  brothers,  and  moft 
of  his  braveft  generals,  and  left  the  allies  of  his 
country  to  the  fury  of  the  conquerors,  he  arrived 
at  Leptis,  in  Africa,  from  whence  he  marched 
to  Adrumetum,  and  at  laft  approached  Zama,  a 
city  within  five  days  journey  of  Carthage.  Scipio^ 
in  the  mean  time,  led  his  army  to  meet  him, 
joined  by  Maffinifla,  with  fix  thoufand  horfe^ 
and  to  (hew  his  rival  in  the  field,  how  little  he 
feared  his  approach,  fent  back  the  fpies, 
which  were  fent  to  explore  his  camp,  having 
previoufly  (hewn  them  the  whole,  with  direc- 
tions to  inform  Hannibal  of  what  they  had  feen* 
The  Carthaginian  general  foon  found  out 
the  fuperior  force  of  the  enemy,  compofed  of 
the  flower  of  the  Romans,  while  his  own  army 
was  now  but  a  mixture  of  various  nations^ 
drawn  together  by  neceiTity,  with  no  experience^ 

and 


iLfxd  with  Ktde  mhcr  difcipline,  but  what  the 
ihort  time  be  commanded  them  could  give^ 
The  troops  that  almoft  fubducd  all  Italy  Weffe 
worn  out,  or  bilt  nominally  cxifting  in  his  arhfiyi 
Confcious  of  this  therefore,  his  firft  cndeavouts 
were  to  difct)ntinue  the  war  by  negotiation ;  and 
he  therefore  defired  a  ifteeting  with  Scipio^  to 
tonfer  upon  terms  (rfpeace^  to  which  the  Roman 
general  aflented.  It  was  in  a  large  plain  between 
the  two  armies^  that  the  two  greateft  generate  in 
Mie  world  came  to  this  interview  :  both,  for  il 
While,  fiJendy  regarded  his  opponent^  as  if 
jfthick  with  mutual  reverence  and  cftcemi 
Scipio  was^  ki  figure,  adorned  with  all  advan*^ 
tages  of  madly  beauty  ^  Hannibal  bore  the 
marks  in  hi^  Hfage,  of  hard  campaign!^  and  , 
being  blind  of  one  eye>  it  ga^re  a  ftern  air  t6 
his  countenance.  Hannibal  fpoke  flrft,  ty  thil 
cfFeft :  **  Were  I  not  convinced  of  the  equity 
*•  of  the  Romans,  I  would  not  this  day  have 
•*  come  to  demarid  peace  from  the  fon,  ovef 
**  whofe  father  I  have  formerly  been  viftorioufi. 
**  Would  to  feeaveni  that  the  fame  moderatlort, 
**  which  I  hope  infpiras  Us  at  this  day,  had  pre- 
••  vniled  among  lis  at  the  beginning  of  the  ^ar ; 
**  that  j^>u  h^  been  content  with  the  limits  of 
*'  your  Italian  domink^ns,  and  that  we  had  be- 
•*  ver  aimed  at  adding  Sicily  to  our  endplre  t 
**  we  had  then  on  both  fides  fpared  that  blood, 
^  which  ivo  FCWAtda  frotlfi  viftory  can  repay. 
^  Vofc*  1*  U  !!  Al       , 
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**  As  for  myfelf,  age  has  taught  mc  the  inankf 
^^  q{  triumphs,  and  the  inftability  of  fortunos^ 
"  but  you  are  young,   and  perhaps,  not  yett 
*•  kflbned   in    the  fchool  of  adverfity;    yoit) 
"  are  now,  what  I  was,  after  the  battka  pfi 
*'  Cannag  and  Thrafymene  j  you  perhaps  wiU^ 
*^  aim    at   .fplendid,    rather    than   at  :'Ufefi|f 
**^  virtues.     Btit  confidcr,  that  peace  is  thie  end 
^^  at  which  all  victories  ainl^  and  that  peace*' 
*•  I  am  fent  here    by  my  country  to  oflfer^j 
"  do  not  therefore,  expofe  to  the  hazard  irf"; 
'*'  an  bour^  that  fame  which  you  have  obuined; 
V  by  an  age  of  conqucfts.    At  prcfent,  ScipiOf; 
^^  fortune  is  in  your  power,  a  moment  of  ikne 
^  may  give  it  to  your  enemy.     But  let  irit  not. 
*•  call  myfelf  fuch ;  it  is  Hannibal  that  Bom 
**  addrefles  you,  Hannibal  that  efteems  your  viiHs 
*«  tuts,  and  defires  your  friendfliip.   Peace  will, 
*'  be  ufeful  to  us  both  ;  as  for  me,  I  fball  be 
*'  proud  of  the  alliance  of  Rome,  and  as  for 
**  you,  you  will  convert  an  aftive  enemy  into 
**  a  ftedfaft  friend."    To  this  Scipio  replied, 
*•  That  as  to  the  wars  which  he  complained 
**  of,  as  they  were  begun  by  the  Carthaginians, 
^  fo  they  muft  abide  by  the  confequence.  That 
*^  as  to  himfelf,   he    could    never   condemn  * 
•*  his  own  perfeverance  on  the  fide   of  juf^ 
«'  tice.    That  fome  late   outrages   had  been 
"  committed  during  a  late  truce,  which  re- 
**  quired  the  greater  reparation,  which  if  con- 

.  .^*  fcnted 
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*^^femcd  tAi  he  wais  willing  to  coEtebde  a  treaty/* 
Boih^^fldeaf  pSftitij^  diflktisfied,  tlieff  returned 
ti> 'thdif  iSA^mp^i  to  prepare  for  deciding  the 
iomXTOvtify  iyf  the-  fword.  Never  was  a  more 
jfterttteaWe  battte  fought,  whether  \^e  regard 
tiieK^'gettigi'ials,  fhfe  armies,  the  two  ftates  that 
dMtMded,  <yf  Hie  cimpire  that  was  iii  difpiite^ 
I7he  dirpoTitioifHtonibal  made  of  his  mentis  faid, 
by  tbelkfllfulin  the  art  of  war,  to  bp  fuperior 
tb  ally;  even  of  his  formet  arrangements.  He 
eneoiiraged  the  various  nations  of  his  army,  by 
the  differing  motives  which  led  them  to  the 
field;  to  the  mercenaries,  hepromifed  a  dif- 
Charge^  of  their  arrears,  and  double  pay,  with 
plunder,  in  cafe  of  a  viftory ;  the  Gauls  he  in- 
fpifCd,  by  aggravating  their  natural  hatred  to 
the  Romans  \  the  Numidians,  by  reprefenting 
the  cruelty  of  their  new  king;  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians by  reminding  them  of  their  country, 
their  glory,  thdr  danger  of  fervitude,  and  their  • 
defire  of  freedom.  Scipio,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  a  chearful  countenance,  bade  his  men  re- 
joice, for  that  their  labours  and  their  dangers 
were  how  near  an  endi  That  the  gods  had 
given  Carthage  into  their  hands,  and  that  they 
•  Ihould  foon  return  triumphant  to  their  friends, 
their  wives  and  their  children.  The  battle  began 
by  the  elephants,'on  the  fide  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans, which  being  terrified  by  the  cries  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  wounded  by  the  (lingers  and  archers, 
J  U  2  turned 
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turned  upon  themielves,  and  caufcd  much  Cttflk 
fufnm  in  both   wings  of  their  army,  in  whteit 
the  cavalry   was  placed.     Being  thus  depiivfiA 
of  the  aOiftance  of  the  horfe,  in  whicbduriT 
grcated  ftrength  confifted,  the  heavy  Infiukl^ 
joined  on  both  fides.     Th^  Konnans  w^»  m&f^ 
vigorotis  and  powerful  in  the  (hock,  the  Ctt*- 
thaginians  more  a&ive  and  ready.     HoweMkv 
they  were  unable  to  withftand  the  contiMMl 
preflure  of  the  Roman  (hieida^  but  at  firft  gaV0 
Yray  a  little,  and  thi^  Toon  brought  on  a  gene*^ 
ral  flight.  The  rearguard,  who  had  orders  jftodi 
Hannibal  to  oppofe  thofe  that  fled^  now  begM 
to  attack  their  own  forces,  fo  that  the  body  c€ 
the  infantry  fuftained  a  double  encouncer)  dt 
thofe  who  caufed  their  fiightt  and  thofe  wbd 
endeavoured  to  prevent  it.  At  length  howev^^ 
the  general  finding  that  they  were  not  to  bb 
made  to  (land,  direfted^  that  they  fliould  Ml 
behind,  while  he  brought  up  his  frefh  forces 
to  oppofe  the  purfuers.     Scipio,  upon  this,  im- 
mediately founded  a  retreat,  in  order  to  bring 
up  his  men  a  fecond  time  in  good  order.     And 
now  the   combat    began  afreQi,    between  the 
flower  of  both    armies.      The   Carthaginians 
however,    having  been  deprived    of  the  fuc- 
cour  of  their  elephants  and    their  horfe,  and 
their  enemies  being   ftronger  of   body,  were 
obliged  to  give  ground*     In  the  mean  time^ 
MaiTiniflTa,  who  had  been  in  purfuit  of  their 
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liavalryj  returning  and  attacking  them  in  the 
rear,  conipleated  their  defeat.  A  total  rout 
cnfiaed,  twenty  thoufand  men  were  kiUed  In 
batUe  or  the  purfuit,  and  as  many  were  taken 
pri/pners.  Hjinnibal,  whp  ha^  done  all  that  a 
great  general  and  an  undaunted  foldier  could 
perforDOy.fl^d  with  a  fmall  body  of  horfe  to 
jMrjURietucn^  fortui^e  ieenaing  to  delig)it  in 
confounding  his  ability,  his  valour,  and^xper 
ricnce.  * 

This  vidory  brought  on  a  peace.  The  Carr 
^aginians,  by  Hannibal's  advice^  oflfered  con- 
ditions to  the  Romans,  which  they  ditftatcd, 
not  as  rivals,  but  as  fovereigns.  By  this 
treaty,  tfte  Carthaginians  were  obliged  10  quit 
Spain,  and  ail  the  Iffands  in  the  Medtterra- 
Bcan  fea.  They  were  bound  to  pay  ten  thou- 
fend  talents  in  fifty  years ;  to  give  hoftages  far 
the  dehvery  of  their  (hips  and  their  elephants, 
To  reftorc  Maffinifla  all  the  territories  that  had 
been  taken  ftom  him,  and  not  to  nuke  war  ia 
Africa,  but  by  the  pcrmiffion  of  the  Romans. 
Thus  ended  the  fecond  Punic  war,  fevcnteen 
ytears  after  it  had  begun  :  Carthage  ftitt  conti- 
nued an  empire,  but  without  power  to  defend 
its  poffeflions,  and  only  waiting  the.pleafure  of 
the  conquerors,  when  they  ftiould  think  proper 
to  end  tiie  period  of  its  continuance.  After  the  ^  ^ 
deprefBon  of  this  mighty  dominion,  the  Ro-  '  ^jj^ 
mans  were  fcarce  engaged  but  in  petty  wars, 
U  3  ^nji 
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and  obtained  mighty  vidories  ;  whereas  bcSofH^ 
they  had  obtained  but  petty  vidtories»  and  wtti:c! 
engaged  in  dangerous  wars.  .  .  j.  >;u  ^t 
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From  the  end  of  the  fccond  Punic  war  to  the  coji  qf 
the  third,  which  terminated  in  the  deftni£Uo{>  <^ 
Carthage. 


Ui 


PON  the  conclufion  of  fo  great  and  loog 
a  war  as  that  of  Carthage,  there  feenoed  to  ar^ 
a  certain  fpiric  in  the  Roman  republic,  ttJ»- 
known  till  that  time.  Men,  till  now  had 
received  diftindlion  from  their  abilities,'*  their 
families,  their  offices,  or  their  virtues  :  boc 
upon  the  conqueft  of  fuch  various  countiies^ 
fuch  great  riches,  and  fo  many  flaves  were 
brought  into  Rome,  that  the  manners  of  the 
people  began  to  alter.  Riches  gave  them  a, 
tafte  for  pleafures  unknown  before,  and  the 
flaves  they  had  taken,  were  put  to  thofe  office^ 
of  labour  and  hulbandry,  that  had  formerly 
contributed  to  harden  the  warrior,  and  marl^ 
the  charadler  of  Roman  fimplicity.  Their  love 
of  their  country,  and  their  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  feemed  exhaufled  in  the  war 
againlt  Hannibal :  many  had  given  up  their 
\vhplc  fortynes  to  the  republic,  and  not  fin4- 
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iitgjd)at  cecompenee  id  peace^  which  the  publick 
was  a&iyct  unable  to  grant  them  ;  they  fuflfered 
ncglcft  patiently  for  a  while,  and  at  laft  con- 
verted their  anger  at  the  ingratitude  of  the 
ftate,  into  a  dcfire  of  private  intercft:  they 
fought  new  conncftions  in  fociety,  and  forget- 
ting the  whole,  laboured  to  form  particular 
dependencies. 

The  fenate  however,  profecuted  new  wars,  ra-  . 
ther  with  a  view  of  keeping  thefe  fpirits  emplqy-  / 
ed  from  doing  harm  to  the  empire,  than  of  ad- 
vancing its  tncereftfi.     They  continued  to  carry 
<m  the  Macedonian  war  againft  Philip,  who,  as 
was  faid  before,  had  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Carthaginians,  during  the  conquefts 
of  Hannibal.    To  this  war  the  Romans  were 
not  a  little  incited  by  the  prayers  of  the  Arbe- 
Bians  (  that  polite  people,  who  fnDm  once  con- 
trolling the  power  of  Perfia^  were  now  unable 
to  defend  themfelves.  The  Rhodians,  with  At- 
taluSy  king  of  Pergamus,  alfo  entered  into  the 
<K)nfederacy  againft  Philip.   He  was  more  than 
once  defeated  by  Galba  the  conful,  who  was 
fent  againft  him.    He  attempted  to  befiege 
Athens,  but  the  Romans  obliged  him  to  raife 
the  fiege.     He  attempted  to  take  pofleffion 
of  the   ftreights  of  Thermopylae,   but    was 
driven  from  them  by  Quintus  Flaminius,  with 
great  flavighter.      He  attempted  to  take  re- 
fjMge  in  TheiTalyj  where  he  was  again  defeated, 
U  4  with 
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with  confiderable  lofs,  and  obliged  to.  bog^4 
peace,  upon  condition  of  paying  a  tbowfeiid  .tAi»  • 
lents,    half  dowo,   and  the  other  half  in  flw. 
fpace  of  ten  years.   The  peace  with  Philip  gjtVQi 
the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  (hewing  theif 
generofity,  by  rcftoring  Hberty  to  Greece.  TlMf . 
had  for  fome  time  fubmicted  to  the  infticutiom*. 
of  this  mod  refined  people,  ^nd  now  ouc  of  a- 
principle  of  gratitude,  endeavoured  to  noom^ 
pence  their  niafters.     The  fenate  theicfore  feo^ 
over  ten  men  of  the  6rft  rank,  with  Ftammfr* 
nius  at  their  head,  to  proclaim  an  unireri^  ^raB«, 
dom,  at  the  Ifthmiao  g^mes,  lyhere  the  people 
were  afTembled.     This  was  the  moft  furpriziag; 
and  joyful  gift  that  could  be  imagined^  to  m ,. 
people  panting  after  liberty,  and  whofeancefr 
tors  had  fpent  their  deareft  blood  in  its  cauffr. 
The  Greeks  gave  them  all  the  return  th^t  waa 
now  in  their  power,  namely,  praifc;  this  iati&r 
fied  the  Romans,  for  vanity  was  now  the  ruling 
paflion  of  the  times  :  and  thus  ended  what  was 
called  the  firft  Macedonian  war,  five  years  after 
it  was  laft  proclaimed,    and    twenty  ^ter  it 
*.g  •     had  begun. 

During  the  contiuance  of  this  war,  the  Gaulf^ 
who  had  joined  with  Hannibal,  received  fom^ 
fignal  overthrows.  The  Spaniards  alfo,  who 
had  revolted,  were  quelled  by  Cato  the  cenroiv 
The  Ligurians,  though  joining  with  the  Gauk^ 
werefuhducd,  Nabis,  th^depofed  kingofX-a- 
Ccdsemon, 
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ccifeeYnon^  oppofed  the  Romans,  but  was  forced 
to*fubfnft.  Scarce  any  nation  or  prince  of  pow^f 
^t«h>pted  to  oppofc  them,  that  was  not  over* 
thrown.-     Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  was  a  mo- 
narch-, whofe  ftrength  and  feme  invited  their 
ambition,  and  after  fome  embaffies  on  the  ont 
^de  and  the  other,  a  war  was  declared  ag  Aft 
him,  five  years  after  the  conclufion  of  the  Ma^ 
cedonian  war.  The  'jDretejct  of  the  Romans  was,      536^ 
that  he  had  made  encroachments  upon  the  Gre-  ' 
cian  ftates,  who  were  their  allies,  and  that  he 
had  given  refuge  to  Hannibal,  their  inveterate 
enemy,  ^ho  had  been  expelled  from  Carthage. 
This  Antiochus,  who  was  fur  named  the  Great, 
was  one  of  Alexander's  fucce(rors,a  potent  prince, 
bold,  ainbitious,  and  matter  of  very  extenfivc 
dominions,  which  h'fs  perfonal  abilities  invigo- 
rated and  infpired.  The -/Etolians,  who  had  ima- 
gined they  fliould  bear  fway  in  Greece  by  joining 
with  the  Romans,   found  too  late,    that  they 
had  only  brought  themfelves  to  (hare  the  ge* 
neral  fubjedlion,  in  which  the  reft  of  the  ftates 
of  Greece  were  held,  under  the  fpecious  deno- 
mination of  freedom.     In  order  therefore,  to 
correft  one  extravagance  by  another,  they  had 
invited  this  prince  among  them,  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  before   they  had  invited  the  Ro-  . 
mans.     He  accordingly  came  to   their  affift- 
ance,  but  with  an   army,  rather  as  if  he  in-, 
(ended  only  to  J^  a  fpciftator,  than  a  manager' 

of 
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of  the  war,  and  inflead  of  prepariogfor  'the 
Romans^  fate  down  at  Ephefus  to  uke'fcfs. 
pleafures.  Bring  however,  apprized  of  the  ene- 
mies approach,  he  endeavoured  to  treat  *fyru 
peace  ;  this  not  facceeding,  he  placed  his  d&- 
pendance  on  his  maritime  forces  i  but  <prdn 
there  his  expectations  were  fruftrated,  though 
the  great  Hannibal  was  his  admiral.  ■  In  tha 
midft  of  the  confternation  occafioned  by  thefe 
misfortunes,  he  abandoned  Lyfimachia,  a  plac6. 
where  he  might  have  held  the  enemy  for  a 
year,  and  adding  one  indifcredon  to  another^ 
fuflfered  Scipio,  brother  to  the  famous  Afnca- 
nus,  to  pafs  the  Hellefpont  with  his  army^ 
without  oppofuion.  He  then  attempted  to  ob-. 
t^in  a  peace,  by  offering  to  quit  all  places  in 
Europe,  and  fuch  in  Afia  as  profeft  alliance, 
with  Rpme.  But  it  was  now  too  late,  the  Ro.- 
man  general  perceived  his  own  fuperiority,  and 
was  refolved  to  avail  himfelf  of  it.  Antiochus 
thus  driven  into  refiftance,  for  fome  time  re- 
treated before  the  enemy,  till  being  prefled 
hard,  near  the  city  of  Magnefia,  he  was  forced 
to  draw  out  his  men,  to  the  number  of  feventy 
ihoufand  foot,  and  twelve  thoufand  horfe.  Sci- 
pio oppofed  him  with  forces,  as  much  inferior 
in  number,  as  they  were  fuperior  in  courage 
and  difcipline.  He  was  in  a  fhort  time  entirely 
defeated,  his  own  chariots,  armed  with  fcythes, 
being  driven  b^ck  upon  his  men,  contributed 

much 
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mMcbL  tQ^.his  ovQrthrpw.  , Antiochua .  tbua  rih 
ducediJCo  the  laft  extremity,  was  glad  to  piK^ 
cure  ^i^ace  of  the  Romans^  upon  their  owi^ 
^rins>  which  were,  to  pay  fifteen  tboufand  Ut 
leots  towards  the  expences  of  the  war^  to  qui|: 
sHvpoflefllons  in  Europe,  and  likewife  all  ta 
S^i^  on  that  fide  Mount  Taurus  ;  to  give 
twenty  hqftagcs  aa  pledges  of  his  fidelity,  axki 
to  deliver  up  Hannibali^  the  inveteraise  enemy  (^ 
Ronie.  Thus  ended  the  war  with  Anciocbus* 
twelve  years  after  the  fecond  Punic  war,  and 
two  after  it  had  been  begun*  Lucius  Scipio, 
who  condu£bcd  it,  with  the  afllftance  of  his 
brother  Sciplo  Africanus,  who  went  as  his  lieu- 
tenant, was  called  AA^ticus,  from  his  fuccela 
in  Afia. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hannibal,  whofe  defiruc** 
tion  was  one  of  the  articles  of  this  extorted 
treaty,  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  threatened  ruin. 
This  confummate  general  had  been  long  a  wan- 
derer, and  an  exile  from  Us  ungrateful  coun^ 
try :  all  chat  prudence  or  juftice  could  infpire, 
he  had  done  for  the  fafety  of  Carthage,  even 
after  the  battle  which  he  had  lofl:  at  Zania. 
Upon  his  return  to  his  native  city,  he  found 
the  public  treafures  exhaufted  among  thofe  who 
pretended  to  colleA  them,  and  when  he  endear 
vpurcd  to  puni(h  their  avarice,  they  accufed 
him  to  the  Romans,  of  attempting  to  renew 
the  war.    Thisi  bringing  on  a  demand  that  hq 
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fhould  be  delivered  up,  he  refolvcd  to  yield  to 
the  neccffity  of  the  times,  and  fly,  Thus  fcav- 
ing  Carchagfr,  in  the  very  robe  he  wort  in 
counclh  and  attended  only  by  two  foHcHverSi^ 
who  were  ignorant  of  his  intentions,  hc  began 
his  voluntary  exile.  After  two  days  traveling 
by  land,  he  embarked,  and  landed  on  a  tittfe 
ifland  in  the  Mediterranean  fea.  There  bdng 
known  by  one  who  had  formerly  fought  Under 
his  command,  he  was  quickly  furrounded  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  came  from  motives  of  re- 
ference and  curiofity.  From  thence  he  (aited  to 
Tyre,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  reception  from 
Che  inhabitants,  who  remembered  their  andeht 
atfiance  with  Carthage.  He  thence  went  to  this 
court  of  Antiochus,  who  at  firft  gave  'him  1 
fincere  welcome,  and  made  him  admiraf  of  his 
fleet,  in  which  ftation  he  (hewed  his  ufual  fkiff 
in  flratagem.  But  he  foon  funk  in  the  Syrian's 
efteem,  for  having  advifed  fchemes,  which  that 
monarch  had  neither  genius  to  underftand,  nor 
talents  to  execute,  particularly,  that  of  a  fccond 
invafion  of  Italy.  At  laft,  finding  himfelf  def- 
tined  to  be  given  up,  in  order  to  propitiate  the 
Romans,  and  confirm  the  peace,  and  finding 
no  hopes  of  fafety  or  protedion  there,  he  de- 
parted by  ftealth,  and  after  wandering  for  a 
time  among  petty  ftates,  who  had  neither  power 
nor  generofity  to  proteft  him,  h«  took  refuge  at 
the  court  of  Prufias,  king  of  Bithynia.  Howe- 
ver 
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Ver  the  Romans,  with  a  vindi&ive  fpirit  uuedf! 
unworthyof  them^  lent  ^milius,  one  of  .their 
mofl:  celebrate  generals,  to  dediand  him  Qf 
this  kingf  who  fearing  the.  refentment  of  Roine^ 
apd  willing  to  conciliate  their  friendihip  by  thig 
breach  of  hofpitality,  ordered- a  guard  to  b9 
placed  upon  Hannibal^  with  an  Intention  of 
delivering  him  up^  The  old  general)  thus  iav 
placably  perfecuted  from  one  country  to  an* 
others  and  finding  all  methods  of  fafety  cut  oifi 
determined  to  die:  hetherefore^  defiredone  of 
his  followers  to  bring  him  poifon^  which  ht 
had  prepared  for  this  exigence,  and  while  hs 
was  preparing  to  take  k^  ^'  I>t  us  rid  thf 
"  Romans/'  f^ys  he^  "of  their  terrors,  finc« 
*'  they  are  unwilling  to  wait  for  the  death  of 
*^  an  old  man  like  me :  there  was  a  time,  when 
•*  there  was  more  gcrierofity  remaining  anK)ng 
*'  them,  they  have  been  known  to  guard  their 
**  enemy  from  poifon,  and  now  they  bafcly 
"  fend  an  eo^balTy  to  feek  the  life  of  a  banifhed 
•'  man,  and  to  make  a  feeble  monarch  break 
*'  the  laws  of  hofpitality."  Thus  faying,  and 
drinking  the  poifon,  he  expired,  as  he  had 
Jived,  with  intrepid  bravery. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  thefe  things  were 
doing  abroad,  the  fpirit  of  diflention  fcemed  to 
rekindle  in  Rome.  In  the  third  year  after  end- 
ing the  war  with  Antiochus,  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  undertook  to  accufe  Scipio  Africanus  of 
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defrauding  the  treafury  of  the  plunder  WEFch 
was  taken  in  war»  and  of  too  intimate*  a  corb 
rcipondence  with  that  king.    Accordinglj^  Ife 
day  was  fet  him  by  the  tribunes  to  anfwsribii 
his  conduA.    Scipio  appeared  at  the  appoioldC 
time,  but  inftead  of  attempting  a  defence,  "Auti 
reminded  his  countrymen,  that  on  that'ironj^ 
day  he  had  gained  the  viftory  of  Zama.     Th^^ 
firuck  the  aflembly  of  the  people  fo  ftrongljfi^ 
that  they  all  left  the  tribunes  in  the  Foram^.. 
and  went  to  attend  Scipio  to  the  Capitol,  co: 
return  their  annual  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the 
vidory.    The  tribunes  finding  themfelFcs  di£» 
appointed  here,  were  refolved  to  accufe  him  ki. 
the  fenate,  and  defired,  that  he  (hould  bring:- 
his  accounts  to  anfwer  to  their  charge*    Scipio^ 
inftead  of  gratifying  them  even  in  this,  tore  his-, 
accounts  before  them,  and  foon  after  withdrew 
to  Lintcrnum,  a  town  on  the  coaft  of  Campa- 
nia, where  he  fpent  the  reft  of  his  life  in  peace 
and  privacy  :  he  lived  however,  but  three  years 
longer,    teftifying  his    difpleafure   againfl:  his 
countrymen,  by  the  epitaph  which  he  ordered 
to  be  engraved   on  his  tomb :  "  Ungrateful 
«*  country,  my  very  bones  fhall  not  reft  among^ 
**  you.**     This  was  the  fame  year  on  which 
Hannibal  died,  as  alfo  Philopcemen,  a  Grecian 
general,  who  was  reckoned  equal  to  cither  of 
the  former. 
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':  The  fa&bus  fpifit  which  was  now  excited  ill 
the  republic  continued  for  feme  years^  during^ 
all  thdr^fubfequent  wars  and  yiftories  over  the 
Ltgunans,  Iftrrans,  Sardinians^  Gorfieans,  aiid 
Macedonians,  for  the  Romans  foon  after  entered" 
inco  a  fecond  Macedonian  wan  This  was  with '  s^iyi 
Fcrfeus  the  ion  of  Philips  the  king  of  thiit 
country,  whorii  we  have  already  fcen  obliged 
to  beg  a  peace  of  the  Romans.  Perfeus,  in  or- 
der to  fecure  the  crown,  had  contrived  to  mur- 
der his  brother  Demetrius,  and  upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  pleafed  with  the  hopes  of  imagi- 
nary triumphs,  made  war  againft  Rome.  During 
the  Gourfe  of  \ihis  war,  which  continued  about 
three  years^  niany  opportunities  were  offered 
him  of  cutting  off  the  Roman  army,  but  being 
perfeftly  ignorant  of  making  his  advantage  of 
their  ralbnefs,  he  fpent  the  time  in  empty  over- 
tures for  a  peace.  At  length,  ^milius  gave  him 
a  decifive  overthrow  near  the  river  Jgnipeus* 
He  attempted  to  procure  fafety  by  flying  into 
Crete^  but  being  abandoned  by  all,  he  was 
obliged  to  furrrendcr  himfclf,  and  to  grace  the 
fplendid  triumph  of  the  Roman  general.  He 
\f9A  kd,  with  his  two  fons,  before  the  conquer- 
or's chariot,  into  Rome ;  while  Gentius,  king 
of  the  Illyrians,  and  his  confederates,  was  in 
the  fame  manner  led  captive,  before  the 
chariot  of  Lucius  Amicius,  one  of  the  Roman 
admirals, 

Thcfc 
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:  Thefe  wtrs^  which  brooght  immeafe « iiolM 
kito  thcRomancreafurj^  were  nafooner  finiftoii 
than  they.found  a  precexc  to  enter  upon  ibe^thM 
ftnd  laft  Funrc  war.  Carthage  was  now  ti:ftat£ 
that  only  iubfifted  by  the  mercy  of  the^oiis 
fueror^  and  was  to  fall  ac  .the  -  flighceR  bi«Mll 
9£  their  indignation^  About  this  time,  Mlifii 
tiffii,  the  Numidian,  having  made  i(Mneii«CQl^ 
Sons  into  a>territory  claioied  by  tbedrtfaA|(l* 
Atans,  they  attempted  to  repel  the  mvtfioM) 
This  brought  on  a  war  between  that  moniirtftf 
and  them^  )vhile  the  Romans,  V^ho  pttttwmia 
to  GOrtfider  this  conduct  of  theirs  as  M  SAfrW^ 
Dion  of  the  treaty,  fent  to  them  to  #Mtoi>«bMJ 
l^iamt.  The  ambaffadors  who  Weitemf^MyM 
epon  this  occafion  finding  the  city  Vtry^H 
and  flourilhing,  from  the  long  internal  6fpcA^ 
which  it  had  now  enjoyed  for  neat-  fifty  yc»*/ 
either  from  motives  of  avarice  to  poffefi-  ki 
plunder,  or  from  fear  of  its  growing  gt^atii^f^j 
infifted  much  on  the  neccffity  of  a  war,  Amohg 
the  chief  of  thefe  was  Cato,  who  nevet  (|j6M 
In  the  fcnate  upon  public  bufintfsj  buth^endfctf 
his  fpeech,  by  inculcating  the  heceffity  of  de- 
ftroying  Carthage.  It  was  in  irain  that  h*  wM 
6ppdfed  by  Nafica,  who  with  more  flrgatidusr 
fore<?aft  wgfcd  the  danger  of  defthoying  i  rivaf 
ftate,  that  ftill  would  be  an  incehtive  tt)  Romittt 
Jifcipllne.  Cato's  opinion  prevailed,  aftd  th* 
fcnate  having  a  fair  pretence  to  begin,  -^Htefelt 
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mu*  CD  be  proclaimed^  and  the  confuls  fet  out 
wkb  z  thorough  refolution  utterly  to  detnoliih 
Outhage* 

The  Garthiginians^  now  too  late,  perceived 
the  wirdocn  of  Haanibal,  who  had  forefeen  the 
cmiiequeiices  of  their  coodudi  but  it  was  roc 
tillchey  had  foutid  their  waiH  of  him.  Af*^ 
frighted  at  the  Roman  preparations^  {^for  they 
bad»  during  this  long  period^  been  only  intent 
oo  amaffing  private  wealth,  and  no  way  careful 
for  public  fafety)  they  immediately  condemned 
thoA:  who  bad  broken  the  league,  and  mod  hum«- 
i)ly  offered  any  reafonable  fatisfadion.  To  thefe 
fiibmiffions,  the  fenate  only  returned  an  evadve 
AntweTy  demanding  three  hundred  hoftagea 
within  thiriy  days,  as  a  fecurity  for  their  future 
<condu^9  and  an  implicit  obedience  to  their  fur*- 
ther  commands*  With  theie  articles  it  was  fup^- 
pofed  the  Carthaginians  yould  not  comply, 
but  it  turned  out  otherwife,  for  this  infatuated 
people  defiring  peace  on  any  terms,  fent  their 
<:hildren  within  the  limitted  time,  and  the  con* 
iuls  landing  at  Utica  foon  after,  were  waited 
upon  by  deputies  from  Carthage,  to  know  the 
ianate's  further  demands,  as  certain  of  a  ready 
compliaiure.  Upon  this,  the  Roman  generals 
were  not  a  little  perplexed^  in  what  manner  to 
force  them  into  difobedience ;  wherefore  Cen* 
ibrinus  the  coniul,  commending  their  diligence^ 
iiemanded  aU  the^r  arms ;  but  thefe  alfo,  coa- 
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trary  to  expe&ation,  they  delivered  up.  Arljcflj^/; 
they  found  that  the  conquerors  would  nocddGtl^? 
making  demands,  while  the  vanquilhed  haid  atiff^ 
thing  left  to  fupply.     They  now  therefore:bie^ 
ceivcd  ordets  to  leave  their  city,  which  Was  W' 
be  levelled  with  the  ground,  being  granted,  aether 
fame  time,  permiflion  to  build  another,  *  in  inyri 
part  of  their  territories,  within  ten  miles  of^-tbe^ 
fca.     This  fevere  command  they  received  wUk'' 
all  the  concern  and  didrefs  of  a  defpairing  peKHi 
pie :  they  implored  for  a  refpite  from  fuck  aa 
hard  fentence^  they  ufed  tears  and  lamencoy 
tions, :  but  finding  the  conful^  inexorable,  chty- 
departed  with  a  gloomy  refolution,  prepartd^t^r 
fuffer  the  utmoft  extremities,  and  to  fight  to  the ' 
iaft  for  their  feat  of  empire,  and  ancient  hk\A^ 
ration.  f  i 

Upon  returning  home,  and  divulging  the  ill 
fuccefs  of  their  commiflion,  a  general  fpirit  of 
refiftance  feemed  to  infpire  the  whole  people^ 
ihey  now,  too  late  began  to  fee  the  danger  of 
riches  in  a  ftatc,  when  it  had  no  longer  power 
to  defend  them.  Thofe  veffcls  therefore,  of 
gold  and  filver  which  their  luxury  had  taken 
jTuch  pride  in,  were  converted  into  arms,  as 
they  had  given  up  their  iron,  which  was  in 
their  prefent  circumftances,  the  moft  precious 
metal.  The  women  parted  alfo  with  their  or* 
paments,  and  even  cue  off  their  hair  to  be  con^ 
yerted  into  firings  for  the  bowmen. '  Afdrubal,' 
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\^a,'htid  been,  lately  condemned  for  oppofingv>    « 
thfiflBfeaaan^j'was  now  taken  from  prifoji  toi 
htaddadr  artny^  and  fuch  preparations  were  ^ 
mad^  .that  when  the  confuls^  came  before  the' 
cby^  which  they vcxpcftcd  to  fkid  an  eafy  con-' 
qodft^  they  merfuch  refiftance,  as  quite  difpi^ 
riwi  their  forces,  and  fhook  their  refolution.^ 
Several  engagements  were  fought  before  the- 
walls^  with  difadvantage  to  the  affailants,  fo 
that  the  fiege  would  have  been  difcontinuedy ' 
had  not  Scipio  -flSmilianus,  the  adopted  fon  of" 
Africanus,  who  was  now  appointed  to  com- ^ 
mand  it,  ufed  as  much  Ikill  to  fave  hiS)  forces 
after  a  defeat,  as  to  infpire  them  with  frefh- 
hofJcs  of  vi6tory.     But  all  his  arts 'would  ha\^e 
failfldi'had  he  not  found  means  lofcduce  Phar- 
neas,  the  mafter  of  the  Carthaginian  horfe,  wh» 
came  over  to  his  fide.   He  from  that  time  went 
on  fuGcefsfully  j  that  part  of  Carthage  called' 
Megarai  was  the  firft  th^t  was  taken,  while  the 
inhabitanrs  were  driven  into  the  citadel.     He 
then  fecured  the  ifthmus  which  led  to  the  city,- 
and  thus  cut  off  all  fupplies  of  provifions  from 
the  Country.     He  next  blocked  up  the  haven/ 
but  the  bcfieged,  with  incredible  induftry,  cut 
out  a  new.paflage  into  the  fea,  whereby,  at  cer-^ 
tain  times,  they  could   receive  neccflaries  from'- 
the  army  without.     That  army  therefore,  was 
to  be  fubdued,  ere  the  city  couW  be  thorough- 
ly inveftcd;  Wherefore,  Scipio  fct  upon  them  in 
X  2  the 
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the  bcginningof  the  enfuing  winter,  killed  ^^cvmnr 
thoufand  of  their  men,  and  took  ten  thpuiand 
prifoners  of  war.  The  unhappy  tow.nfnicp^'^^ 
bereft  of  all  external  fuccour,  refolvccj.  V!^¥» 
every  extremity,  rather  than  fubmit :  fout/Mcf 
foon  faw  the  enemy  niake  nearer  apprqacn5&4 
the  wall  which  led  to  the  haven  was  quick^ 
demoliftied;  foon  after,  the  Forum  itCtf^^^at 
taken,    which  offered    the  conquerors,  ^a^*  iSe- 
plorable  fpe^Slacle  of  houfes  tottering  to  theifa^ 
heaps  of  men  lying  dead  beneath,  hundic^s  pi 
the  wounded  ftruggling  to  emerge  froin  ^4m 
carnage  around  them,  and  deploring  the^TrOwa 
ard  their  country^s  ruin.     The  citadel  foon^ajf- 
ter  furrendered  at  difcretion.     All  now  b^f'JE^ 
temple  was  liibdued,  and  that  was  defen^Ji&dHiy 
deferters,  and  thofe  who  had  been  moift'/9f- 
ward  to  undertake  the  war.     Thefe  however, 
expefting  no  mercy,  and  finding  their  condition 
defperate,  fet  fire  to  the  building,  and  volunta* 
rily  perifhed  in  the  flames.     Afdrubal  the  Car- 
thaginian general  delivered  himfelf  up  to  the  Ro- 
mans, when  the  citadel  was  taken,  but  his  wife 
and  two  children  ruflied  ihto  the  temple  while 
yet  on  fire,  and  expired  with  their  country.  Then 
was  this  magnificent  city  laid  in  a(hes  by  the  mcr- 
cilefs  conquerors,  and  fo  extenfive  was  it,  being 
twenty-four  miles  in  compafs,  that  the  burning 
continued  for  feventeen  days  together.     The 
fenate  of  Rome  ordered  that  no  part  of  it  fhould 

be 
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be  rebuilt  i  ic  was  demoliftied  to  the  ground, 
fo  that  travellers  are  unable  to  fay  where  Cap- 
iliage  ftodd,  at  this  day.  All  the  cities  whicK 
affifted  Carthage  in  this  war,  were  ordered  to 
ihai^  the  fame  fate,  and  the  lands  belonging  t6 
them  were  given  to  the  friends  of  the  Romans. 
*3f he  other  towns  of  Afric  became  tributary  to 
teome,  and  were  governed  by  an  annual  prsetor ; 
while  the  numberleft  captives  who  were  taken 
iin  the  courfe  of  this  war,  were  fold  as  flaves, 
ixcept  fome  few,  who  were  adjudged  to  die  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioner.  This  was  the 
end  of  one  of  the  moft  renowned  cities  in  the 
world,  both  for  arts,  opulence,  and  extent  of 
dominion  $  it  had  rivalled  Ron^e  for  above  ah 
Jiundred  years,  and  at  one  time,  was  thought 
to  have  the  fupcriority.  Bpt  all  the  grandeur 
of  Carthage  was  founded  on  commerce  alone, 
which  is  ever  fluftuating,  and  at  beft,  fcrves  to 
drcfs  up  a  nation,  to  invite  conqueft,  and  only 
to  adorn  the  viftim  for  its  deftruftion. 

This  conqueft  over  Carthage,  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  many  over  other  ftates.  Corinth, 
one  of  the  nobleft  cities  of  Greece,  in  the  fanie 
year,  fuftained  the  fame  fate,  being  entered  by 
Mumniius  the  conful,  and  levelled  to  the 
ground.  The  pretext  for  this  violence  was, 
that  the  Acha^ans  had  declared  war  again  ft  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  were  in  alliance  with 
Home*  Mctellus  the  conful,  in  confequcnce  of 
X  3  this. 
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this,  drawing  his  army  into  Baeotia,.  ovilt&fi^ 
•their  general  Critolaus,  and  Munrimius  fdHcifiA' 
ing  him  in  the  command,  overthrew  DiCfiK^-lJhe 
Adhean  general,  and  in  cbnfequenae  entefMfifi4 
dcmolifhcdCof  inrhjthefpoils  of  which  after#rtds, 
not  a  little  cotttributed  to  embellifh  Rome.  S^Mfti^ 
though  at  firft  vi£torious,  was  foon  after  dMHiily 
fubdued.  Viriatus  the  Spanifh  commander^  VfYio^ 
•from  a  ftiepherd  became  a  robber,  andfr^ 
that,  a  general  over  a  numerous  body  of  mien 
like  himielf,  gave  the  Romans  fome  troutde, 
but  was  taken  off  by  the  bafeft  treachery-' -<3a> 
;pio,  the  Roman  general,  having  bribed  his  4>wp 
ambaflTadors,  who  were  fcnt  to  treat  of  a 'peace, 
to  murder  their  mafter  in  his  bed,  upon  their 
return.  Quintus  Pompeius  and  Mancianus  alfo 
gained  no  greater  honour,  by  combating  this 
brave  people :  they  were  both  obliged,  in  ordc;r 
to  fave  their  armies,  to  make  fo  difadvantageous 
a  treaty,  that  the  fenate,  by  a  mean  fubterfugq, 
lent  back  Mancianus  bound,  for  concluding 
upon  terms,  with  which  they  refufed  to  concur. 
Lepidus  alfo  was  equally  unfuccefsful,  for  fet- 
ting  upon  the  Vacc^i,  an  harmlefs  and  peace- 
able people  of  that  country,  he  was  entirely 
.defeated.  At  laft  however,  Scipio,  who  had 
dellroyed  Carthage,  (and  who  now,  like  the 
.former  of  that  name,  was  alfo  furnamed  Afri- 
canus)  being  made  conful,  reftored  the  for- 
tune of  Rome,  and  laying  fiege  to  Numantia^ 
3  '      'the 
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.jl^q^59ageftvcity  in  Spain,. the  wrefchcd  inlff- 
^agj3,  |tp.  aAfpid  falling  into  the  hands  of, the 
iCncjpy^  fir^.the  city  over  their  Qvjrn.  hpads,  ,aod 
i.^y^.ta . a  manj^   expired  in  the  flan^Qs  ;,  t;h,us 
>§f)^M)  became, a  province  to  Rome^  apdw^s 
.  ^}Krned  th^ncieforward  by  t;wo  annual  pr£i;pr,s. 
/iFi:ocn  this  trpattmw  given  tp  jthe  conquered, 
^,,we  fee;  how  yerj'  different  the  Rooians  were 
:;from.;?heir  anqeftors,  whofe  boaft  it  was,  to  i^fc 
.knity  to  tbofc  whom  they  had  fubdued.     But 
i$,W  nations  can  withftand  the  intoxication  of 
^fuiccefs,  as  they  began  to  confidcr  the  whole 
.wprl^  s^s  their  own,  they  refolved  to  treat  all 
^thpfe  who  withftood  their  arms^  not  as  pppofcrs, 
, -fe^t  revplters. 


3' 
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'  From  the  deftrufiion  of  Carthage  to  the  end  of  the 
;        fedition  of  the  Gracchi. 

.;■ 

.  W  E  have  hitherto  fecn  this  great  people,!  by 
J  flow  degrees,  rifing  into  power,  and  at  length,      5*^1/ 
.  reigning  without  a  rival,    We  have  hitherto 
;  feen  all  the  virtues  which  g^e  ftrcngth  and  coti- 
;  qucft,  one  by  one,  entering  into  the  ftate,  and 
forrtfH^an  unconquerable  empire.     From  this 
time  forward,  we  are  to  furvey  a  different  pic- 
ture j  a  powerful  ftate,  giving  admiffion  tQ,|ill 
X+  the 
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the  rices  that  tend  to  divide,  cnflaTe^hsmdvodE) 
laft^  totally  deftroy  it.  This  feems  toobBkboft 
.  greac  period  of  Roman  povrcfy  their  conqnefpi 
aCcerwardsr  might  be  more  iKimcrowidmLf 
ttieir  dominions  more  extenfive,  bot  tbeioatfii 
fenfion  was  rather  an  inereaft  of  glory,  4b«u0f] 
ftrengjth.  For  a  long  tinrie^r  even  after  thavftii 
miflion  of  their  vkes,  the  benefits  of  tbsir  fitted 
mer  virtues  <rontinued  to  operate ;  but  tkmsjfwd 
tare  triumphs  rather  ipread  their  powfiTt^Dhanl 
mcf^eafed  it,  they  rather  gave  it  furface  thindfori; 
Udity.  They  now  began  dai^  to  degeMraiiri 
from  their  ancient  modefty,  plainiie&i  woif^vtff} 
nty  of  life.  The  triumphs  and  the  fpoils  of^^fiad? 
brought  in  a  tafte  for  fplendid  expoDCOiMdy 
thefe  produced  avarice  and  inverted  aaibttibii9l 
fo  that  from  henceforwardy  the  hi&pfy  Ssnkh 
that  of  another  people.  *''M  '>dy 

The  two  Gracchi  were  the  firft  who  (aw  tlfia^'^ 
ftrange  corruption  among  the  great,  and  m*; 
folved  to  reprefs  it,  by  renewing  the  Lictnian^-' 
law,  which,  as  we  have  feen,  had  enadbed,  thaa 
no  perfon  in  the  ftate  (hould  poflcfs  above'  five- 
hundred  acres  of  land,  but  that  the  overptuf 
Ihoufd  become  the  property  of  the  ftate.  ,  Ti^fj 
berius  Gracchus,  the  elder  of  the  two,  wa$'tt' 
perfon  very  confiderable  both  for  the  advantage*' 
of  his  body,  and  the  qualities  of  his  mindv' 
Very  different  from  Scipio,  of  whom  he  was^^ 
the  grandfon,    he  feemed  more  ambitious  of- 

power. 
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powijifithtn Ae&TQfiB  of  glory::  he  had r^ifriod} 
foridodof  tmbeakiog  itoveldes^  than  of  advaod^i 
iB^-^fuppoitiktg  eftablifhmenii  abeady  iipade^ 
hU)?contempt   of  tnoney  ^  ^ay  :>appan5iiit^  ^'awi? 
thteonlji  fet^d  to  Icfliirhs  power  in  a  coumff  J' 
tlkitHBdw  begsin  toibt  an  immoderate  vahiciM^ 
ridws:  Iraeompaffion  for  the  opprcfledi^^  was- 
equal  :ta'  ilia  amm'ofltf /againft  the  bppreflbr^^^ 
buttuiriijq^pily  htspa^ona,  rariier  than  his  rea^-"^^  > 
fbn^kipe»ted  even 'itt  his  purfuits  of  virtue,  and^ 
thefe'iil^ys  drove  him  beyond  the  line  of  duty^ 
his'  defigm  feenned^  in  the  main,  honeft,  fc^' 
oppofilSoA  put  liis  intentions  into  diforder,  a^ 
€hoi!igh  he  began  with  principles  of  juftice,  he* 
was  at  teft  obliged  to  ejcchange  his  rcftitmft*, 
for  hit:  patty.    'This  was  the  difpofhion  ofthte^ 
eldcr<5racchus,  -who  fonnd  the  lower  p!*rt  of' 
the  people,  (for  the  diftinftion  between  patriciari 
and  plebeian,  ina  now  no  more)  ready  to  le- 
cond  all  his  prppofals.     Thefe,  after  long  fer- 
vices  to  the  ftate,  found  thcmfelvcs  cxpofed  to 
the  oppreffions  of  the  rich,  who  by  wrefting 
the  kws,  of  which  they  had  the  management 
iH: their  own  favour,  feized  upon  all  the  pro* 
perty,  and  left  the  poor  only  the  danger  and 
fatigue  of  defending  it.     Their  continual  inju-' 
fits  however,  had  alienated  the  hearts  of  the^ 
multitude,  which  they  concealed,  or  thought  it 
their  duty  to  fuflfer  5  while  the  fenate,  unjuft^* 
corrupts  and  mercenary,  were  only  iiicent  on 

covering 
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covering  their  internal  tneannefs^  by  the  digojty 
of  their  cooquefts  abroad.  This  was  the  iiime 
jof  parties,  when  Tiberius  Gracchus  prqcured 
himfelf  to  be  choren  tribune  of  the  people,:  ^:lt 
was  he  that  had  formerly  attempted  to  rettipfich 
the  power  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  had  let  hio)  9 
.day  to  anfwer  before  the  people  1  and  that  now 
prevailed  for  preferring  the  LicinianJaw^iJuy 
which  it  was  prohibited,  that  any  perfon  ihoidd 
pofTefs  above  five  hundred  acres  of  land.  Buc 
.willing  to  prevent  this  law  being  wrefled  ta  J^e 
.advantage  of  the  great,  as  it  had  hitherto  bctsn, 
he  caufed  it  to  be  enaded  alfo,  that  one  half 
.of  the  illicit  furplus  (hould  be  given  to:  the 
children  of  the  tranfgreiTor,  and  the .  other  hlUf 
'given  to  fuch  of  the  poor  as  had  nothing  y  gnd 
•left  any,  by  purchafe,  (hould  enlarge  their  pof- 
fcrffions,  three  officers  were  appointed,  called  the 
Triumviri,  who  were  to  determine  and  examine 
the  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  every  indivi- 
dual. This  law,  though  at  firft  carried  on  with 
proper  moderation,  greatly  difgufted  the  rich, 
who  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  people,  tb^it 
the  propofer  only  aimed  at  difturbing  ihc.gq- 
vernmenr,  and  putting  all  things  into  confulion. 
But  Gracchus,  who  was  a  man  of  the  greateft 
clcquence  of  his  time,  eafily  wiped  off.  thefe 
impreffions,  from  minds  already  irritated  with 
their  wrongs,  and  befides,  willing  enough  to  for- 
ward a  law^  by  which  they  were  to  be  the  only 

gainers. 
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.gaijiers*    But  while  the  poor  were  fSigfip£or 

^^i^Img  this  l&w^  the  rich  were  equally  ibenumis 

JiiDOpppfing  it*  What  was  in  the  beginning  but 

•debake^  by  degrees  grew  inta  enmity,  aiidtbe 

oppdkion  feemed  to  kindle  as  it  proceeded. 

•  OdiaWus^^  one  of  the  tribunes  who  oppoied  the 

i^^laiw^  was  partly,  by  arr>^  and  partly  by  violence, 

'Obliged  to  relign,  while  Mummius,  who  was.  in 

!  theoppoiite  confederacy,  was  ele&ed  tribune^in 

hSs  ftfead.     The  death  of  Attains,  king  of  Per- 

>igamus,   furnilhed  Tiberius  Gracchus  with  a 

new  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  meaner  part 

of  the  people,  ac  the  expence  of  the  great.  This 

liing  had  by  bis  laft  will  left  the  Romans  his 

heirs,  and  it  was  now  propofed,  that  the  mo- 

;ney  fo  left,  (bould  be  divided  among  the  poer, 

in  order  to  furnilfa  them  with  proper  utenfils 

tfor  cultivating  ;tbe  lands  which  became  theirs 

by  the  late  law  of  partition.     This  caufed  fiill 

greater  difturbances  than  before  :  the  fenate  af- 

fembled  upon  this  occadon,  in  order  to  confult 

'  the  moft  proper  methods  of  fecuring  thefe  riches 

to  themfelves,  which  they  now  valued  above  the 

fafety  of  the  commonwealth  :  they  had  numc- 

.  merous  dependants,  who  were  willing  to  give 

.  up  liberty  for  plenty  and  eafe :  thefe  therefore, 

were  commanded  to  to  be  in  readinefs,  to  in- 

'  timidate  the  people,  who  expcded  no  fuch  op- 

poOtion,  and  who  were  now  attending  to  the 

.  bajrrangue  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  the  Capitol. 

Here, 
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Here,  as  a  clamour  was  raifed  by  the  ,^j!^f) 
of  the  great  on  one  fide,  and  by  the  f^ijpv^^M 
of  the  law  on  the  other,  Tiberius  fbuip)^^Ju0 
fpeech  intirely  interrupted,  and  begged  '^^ij^ 
to  be  attended  to,  till  at  laft,  raifing  his  i^^^ 
his  head,  to  intimate  that  his  life  was  jix^cko* 
ger,  the  partizans  of  the  fenate  gave  out^  that 
he  wanted  a  diadem.  In  confequence  of  tl^jSp 
an  univerfal  uproar  now  fpread  itfelf  tbroiifitt 
all  ranks  of  people ;  the  corrupt  part  of  the.  jp^. 
nate  were  of  opinion,  that  the  conful  ibouJd 
defend  the  commonwealth  by  force  of  arms  ^  t}QC 
this  prudent  magiftrate  declining  fuch  vio]Qii0qi 
Scipio  Nafica,  kinfman  to  Gracchus,  rofeuj^ 
and  preparing  himfelf  for  the  conteft,  defiin^d 
that  all  who  would  defend  the  dignity  and  tifp 
authority  of  the  laws,  (hould  follow  him*  Up9P 
this,  attended  by  a  large  body  of  fenators  and 
clients,  armed  with  clubs,  he  went  direftly  up 
to  the  Capitol,  ftriking  down  all  who  ventured 
to  refift.  Gracchus  perceiving  by  the  tumult^ 
that  his  life  was  fought  for,  endeavoured  to  fly, 
and  throwing  afide  his  robe  to  expedite  hi$  es- 
cape, attempted  to  get  through  the  throng,  but 
happening  to  fall  over  a  perfon  already  on  the 
ground,  Saturinus,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
tribuneftiip,  who  was  of  the  oppofite  faflion, 
ftruck  him  dead  with  a  piece  of  a  feat  •,  and  not 
lefs  than  three  hundred  of  his  hearers  ihar^ 
the  fame  fate,  being  killed  in,  the  tumult.     Nor 

did 
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yitf  ^fee  y(en]|eahc6  6f  the  fenate  reft  h^re,  bW 
eji^t^^cfed  tb  numbers  of  thofe  Who  fcemed  to 
c^fecfefe  .his  cawie,  many  of  therii ,  were  put  & 
diMK^  .itiaby  were  baniihed,  and  nothing  wik 
%ntre^  to  infpire  the  people  with  an.  abhorr 
i^fite  for  his  pretended  crimes. 
•'.'^JThefe  diltenfions,  though  for  a  little  whi1^ 
irtterropted  by  a  viftory  gained  by  Ariftonicus^ 
feafiafd  brother  to  the  late  king  of  Pergamus 
^^  pretender  to  his  crown,  over  the  Rdmaii 
iSoiirtil,  Licinius .  Craflus^  were  foon  renewc^ 
a^irt.  For  Ariftonicus  being  overthrown  ^f 
T^tpttitiz^  thecohful,  then  befiegcd  in  Strator 
ntfce,  and  compelled  by  famine  to  fiirrendcr, 
wasr^'^  after  gracing  the  coliquerbr*s  triumpii^ 
firahg;led  in  prifon  by  order  of  the  fcnate,  which 
afforded  ah  opportunity  to  the  people,  for  re- 
viewing the  former  animofities,  headed  by 
Caiuis  Gracthus,  the  brother  of  him  who  was 
fiath. 

'•  Caius  Gracchus  was  but  twenty-one  upon  the 

death  of  his  brother  Tiberius,  and  as  he  was 

ioo  foiing  to  be  much  dreaded  by  the  great, 

Hb'lwt  was  at  firft  unwilling  to  incur  thSir  rcfent- 

Inhteht,  by  aims  beyond  his  reach  j  he  thercforfe 

fived  in  retirement,  unfeen  and  almoft  forgot- 

^tferir  But  while  he   thus  feemed  defirous  of 

^ifvoiding  popularity,  he  was  employing  his  lo- 

Ifrode  in  the  ftudy  of  eloquence,  which  was  the 

f^sdkat  mes(ns  to  obtain  it :  at  length,  when  he 

^^  thought 
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thought  himfelf  qualified  to  fervc  his  covrtitryvt 
he  offered  himfelf  candidate  for  the  queftbrfliipfl 
to  the  army  in  Sardinia,  which  he  readily-  oiDu>i 
rained.     His  valour,  affalMlrcy,  and  temperance^ 
in  this  office  was  remarked  by  alK  The  kingtD£? 
Numidia  fending  a  prefenc  of  corn  totheRo^ 
mans,  ordered  his  ambafladors  to  fay,  that  it  ^ar : 
entirely  as  a  tribute  to  the  virtues'of  Caius-Grao^f^ 
chus.     This  the  fenate  treated  with  fcorn^  ^and!* 
ordered  the  ambaiTadors  to  be  difmifled  wttir 
contempt,  as  ignorant  barbarians,  which  fb  in«^' 
flamed  the  refencment  of  young  Gracchus,  tbat 
he  immediately  came  from  the  army,  to- toaih 
plain  of  the  indignity  thrown  upon  his  repfun-- 
tton,  and  to  offer  himfelf  for  tribune  of.cKe 
people.     It  was  then  that  the  great  found  in  • 
this  youth,  who  had  been  hitherto  negteftetf"^ 
upon  account  of  his  age,  a  more  formidable  an- 
tagonift,  than  even  his  brother  had   been ;  his 
eloquence  againft  the  calumnies  which  were  laid 
to  his  charge,   exceeded   whatever    had   been 
heard  in  Rome,  and  his  intrepidity  in  fupport- 
ing  his  pretenfions  equalled  the  reft  of  his  vir- 
tues.    Natwithftanding  the  warmeft  oppofition 
from  the  fenate,  he  was  declared  tribune,  by 
a  very  large  majority,  and  he  now  prepared  to 
jun  the  fame  career  which  his  brother  had  gone 
before  him. 

His  firfl:  effort  was  to  have  Popilius,  one  of 
ihs  n:o:l  inveterate  of  his  brother's  enenniesi 

cited 
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cited  before  the  the  people,  who,  father  thiri' 
fhnft 'rife  eveftt  of  a  trial,  chofe  tb'  go  ihto  vo^' 
liiritaryfcanHhmcnt*  He  next  procured  Un-tdi&f^ 
granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  inhabit- 
t^s of  Latium,-and  foon  after,  to  all  the  pcb* 
pk^fcfn  chat  fide  thifi  Alps.  He  afterwards  fijfed 
thc'priceof  corn  to' a  moderate  ftindard,  ahct 
procured  a  monihly  diftribution  of  it  among 
tHepeople,  He  then  proceeded  to  an  inrpedWoni 
into  the  late  corruptions  of  the  fenate,  in  whidi* 
the  whole  body  being  convifted  of  bribery,  ex-* 
tortion,  and  the  fale  of  offices,  for  at  that  time 
a  total  degeneracy  fecmcd  to  have  taken  place^ 
a  hw  was  made,  transferring  the  power  of 
judging  corrupt  nfragfftrates,  from  the  fenate  td 
the  knights,  which  made  a  great  alteration  irf 
theconftitution.  The  number  of  rhefe  officers, 
thus  placed  as  infpeftors  over  the  conduct  of 
all  the  other  magiftrates  of  tlie  ftate,  amounted 
to  three  hundred,  and  they  were  chofcn  front 
among  the  friends  of  Gracchus.  Thus,  ever  at- 
tentive to  thegood  of  the  commonwealth,  he 
ordered  the  highways  to  be  improved  and  adorn- 
ed; he  caufed  public  granaries  to  be  built,  and 
ftwed  with  grain  agaiqft  times  of  fcarcity  ;  and 
to  give  a  pattern  of  juftice  to  the  people,  he 
paufed  large  quantities  of  corn,,  which  Fabius 
the  propraetor  in  Spain  had  extorted  from  h\% 
government,  and  had  prefented  as  a  largt-fs 
fo  the  peoplej  to  be  fold,  and  the  mpne^y  re- 

,     minted 
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mitted  to  the  injured  owners.  In  Ifaort^^dft' 
whatever  fide  we  view  the  charafter  of  this  g^WHl 
man,  we  Ihall  find  him  juft^  temperate^  itiki^ 
aftive,  and  feemingly,  born  to  reOore  tho'tti* 
cient  fimplicity  of  Rome.  However,  hifloniiMr 
pretend  to  aflert,  that  all  his  aims  were  toeneniS 
his  own  power,  and  that  all  his  virtues  woo  btic 
the  children  of  his  ambition.  Thefe  afierttdOT 
however^  do  not  feem  verified  in  anj  of  the  a£lioiit 
of  his  life,  which  they  have  recorded ;  howeveryk 
is  not  for  the  moderns  to  difpute  with  aDcient 
hiftorians  upon  charaAers  of  antiquity  ;  cbey 
knew  bed  the  men  of  their  own  times,  and  per- 
haps, have  often  condemned  them  in  the  grofs 
for  defeds,  which  they  thought  not  worth  wink 
to  mention  in  the  detail.. 

Gracchus,  by  thefe  means  being  grown  not 
only  very  popular,  but  very  powerful  in  the 
ftate,  was  become  an  objeft,  at  which  the  fenatc 
aimed  all  their  refentmenc.  At  firft,  they  feem* 
ed  to  wait  only  till  his  tribunefhip  expired,  in 
order  to  wreck  their  vengeance  with  fafety,  but 
contrary  to  their  expeftations,  he  was  chofen  9 
fecond  time  to  that  office,  though  without  the, 
leaft  efforts  on  his  fide  to  get  himfelf  re-ele&ed* 
They  now  therefore  refolved  to  alter  their  nfic* 
thod  of  proceeding,  aad  endeavoured  to  oppofe 
his  popularity  by  fetting  up  a  rival.  This  was 
Drufus  his  colleague,  who  feemed  to  go  even 
beyond  Gracchus  in  every  propofal,  and  being 

fecretly 
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fo^fetljf  JMckjcd  by  the  fenate^  fo  far  fucc^ed 
iq  JiMiicbeinic^  ^  to  divide  the  afiie(5Uon$  of  the 
peq()iic.  The  jealoufy  of  Gracchus  oq  this  oc^ 
ca(f9n».  quickly  bMzed  out,  he  treated  his  coU 
lejjg^.with  contjcoi^pc,  and  as  the  fenate  fore* 
f^^yc,4t  caufed  a  very  powerful  party  of  his 
former,  admirers^  now  to  declare  againft  him« 
Butthe  greateft  effort  to  undo  him  was  yet  in  re^ 
feryc.  For  from  the  time  of  his  return  to  Rome 
frona  Sardinia,  be  had  been  eleded  one  of  the 
Triumviri,  an  office,  which  as  I  have  mentioned 
before,  was  appointed  by  his  brother  Tiberius, 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  land  poiTefled  by  . 
each  individual  in  the  ftate.  In  this  employ*- 
ment  Gracchus  (hewed  himfelf  extremely  affi- 
duous,  and  impreffed  with  the  fame  fpirit  of 
equality  that  infpired  his  brother,  endeavoured 
to  regulate  each  man's  pofleflions,  according  to 
the  Licinian  law,  with  inflexible  juftice.  Thofc 
who  thought  themfclves  aggrieved  by  his  feve- 
rity,  had  rccourfe  to  Scipio  Africanus  for  re- 
drefs.  Scipio,  who  had  been  long  an  enemy  to 
this  law,  was  too  fenfiblc  of  the  people's  power, 
to  oppofeat  diredly,  but  proceeding  with  more 
art,  obtained  a  new  officer  to  be  chofen,  whofe 
buGncfs  it  was  to  fettle  the  claims  of  indivi- 
duals amongft  each  other,  before  thofe  of  the 
publick  could  be  determined  by  the  Triumviri. 
For  this  purpofe,  Tuditanus  the  conful  waa 
chofen,  who  thus  having  a  power  of  protradt- 
Vol.  I.  Y  ing 
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^"faf  tbc^Biidifbf  divifion  of  lands,  for  3  whfTf* 

^-'^fifeincd  4t>-b*hrf  affiduoafly  to  thebufirtefifor 

'•4hicfc1ie^%i»'dH)rfn.  However,  when  he  wuld 

"Tfto  Irtlgcf^ddfer-^lhe  fcttlemcnt  of  the  lands  10 

Iqueftion^  he  pretended  to  be  caHed  off  to  qudl 

v..>;  "tn  infurreftii»  in  one  of  the  provinces,' ^^d 

'"'-  thus  !*ft  the  cWms  and  the  wi(he5  of  the  pec^fe 

tmdcdded.    An  univcrfal  murmur  now  there- 

^  fere  role  agtinft  Scipio,  by  whofe  arts  the  eae- 

*  COtion  of  the  Itw  was  protra^cd,  and  ohe  of 

'  riie  tribuhes  etc*  cited  him  to  appear,  and  g^vc 

ah  tdeoont  how  Tiberius  Gracchus  came  to  be 

'llain*     Scipi6  however,  difdained  to  anfwer  the 

charge^  bat  went  home,  as  fome  thought,  to 

meditate  a  fpccch  for  the  enfuing  day,  but  in 

the  morning' he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed;  and 

by  a  mark  found  his  neck,  it  appeared  thk  he 

\ras  ftranglcd.     The  death  of  this  great  mzn 

produced  much  fufpicion  againft  the  I6»d^\»f 

the  popular  party,  but  Gracchus  partk^TiMy 

came  in  for  the  greateft  fharc.     He  hoW^r, 

difdained  to  vindicate  himfclf  from  a  crStaf^/^f 

which  there  were  no  proofs  againft  hiii? ^"Mit 

■willing  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  pijoplifcf'te- 

other  way,  propofed  the  rebuilding  of  Oii*tHil^ 

and  peopling  it  from  Rome.     This  fehem^if ^HMu 

gladly  embraced  by  the  people,  and  fix^ldrtH]- 

fand  families,  with  Gracchus  at  their  head^"*  fcft 

the  city,  in  order  to  fettle  there.     HowenReir^ 

they  had  fcarce  begun  to  clear  away  the  rubbrfli, 

when 
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.wAi^.  tbfy  iwecCrdiftwrbed  by  . Several  omeos^ 

,,  .wtiif^)tO  a  fuperftidows  people,;  was  fgffici^tito 
.^^k,it\^  But 

r  tB^g}^  n>ore»  powerful  motives  called, QKurctmi 

} ,  ba^J^^aRowe,  foe  bis  enemies^-  during  bis  ab* 
-fence,  uicd  all  t{icir  art  to  blacken : his  charaaer^ 

<  Jf^tbat  he  found  himfclf  obliged  to  return,  in 
^i^d^r  to  fupport  his  party,  and  remove  tbofc 

,  pcejijujices  which  had  been  formed  in  the  minds 
pf^l^e; people  to  his  difad vantage.     But  he  foon 

.found  the  populace  a  faithlefs   ^nd  unfteady 

.  fuj:^>Qi:t,  they  began  to  withdraw  all  their  confi- 
dence from  him,  and  to  place  it  upon  Drufus, 

.  whQfc  ch^rader  was  unimpcachcd  It  was  in 
v^in,  that  hedefigned  new  laws  in  their  favour, 
isind  called  up  f€;veral  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  towns  of  Italy  to  his  fupport,  the  fe- 

,  Mte  ordered  them  all  to  depart  Rome,  and  even 
fent.pne  ftranger  to  prifon  whom  Gracchus  had 
iiflvked  to  live  with  him,  and  honoured  with  his 
t^ble  and  friendfhip.     To  this  indignity  was 

^  fhoTtly  after  added  a  difgrace  of  a  more  fatal 
tendency,  for  (landing  for  the  tribuncQiip  a 
third  time,  he  was  rcjefted,  it  being  fuppofed, 
that  the  officers  whofe  duty  it  was  to  make  the 
return,  were  bribed  to  rejeft  him,  though  fairly 
chpfen. 

The  fenate  no  fooner  faw  Gracchus  reduced 

to  a  private  ftation,  than  they  determined  tode- 

ftrpy  him,  and  deputed  Opimius  the  conful, 

y  2  whp 
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who  was  his  mortal  enemy,  to  be  the/lnflnVf; 
menc  of  their  malignity  againft  him.  The  coik 
ful,  who,  befide  the  greateil  pride^  wasrrpoffi 
fcrflfed  of  the  utmoil  cruelty,  undercook  the  Qf^ 
fice  with  great  readincfs,  and  firft  annuUoi 
thofe  laws,  which  were  made  for  eftabliihili^ 
colony  at  Carthage.  He  then  proceeded  [;to 
abrogate  all  the  other  laws  which  had  betti 
made  during  his  two  tribuneihips,  and  fet  a  day 
for  a  general  alTembly  of  the  people  for  chat 
purpofe. 

It  was  now  feen,  that  the  fate  of  Gracchos 
was  refolved  on.  The  conful  was  not  contented 
with  the  protection  of  all  the  fenate  and  the 
knights,  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  flavea  ami 
clients,  but  ordered  a  body  of  Candians^  thai 
were  mercenaries  in  the  Roman  fervicc,.  to  fol«- 
lovv  and  attend  him.  Thus  guarded,  and  con- 
icious  of  the  rLipericrlty  of  his  forces,  he  infult- 
tcd  Gracchus  wherever  he  met  him,  doing  all 
in  his  power  to  produce  a  quarrel,  in  which  he 
might  have  a  pretence  of  dispatching  his  enemy 
in  the  tViiV.  (iracchus  however,  avoided  s^U  re- 
crimination, and  as  if  appri'^ed  of  the  confui*is 
defigns,  v/ould  not  even  wear  any  kind  of  arms 
for  his  detcnce.  His  friciul  Flaccus  however,  a 
zealous  tribune,  was  not  i'o  reniils,  but  rei'olved 
10  oppofi  party  againft  pnrty,  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe brought  up  leveral  countrymen  to  Rome, 
v/ho  came  under  a  prccc^ncc  of  defiling  ezr.ploy- 

Hicnt. 
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meiyu^'Whcn  the  day  fordeterminiBg  the  Goncroi^ 
verfy  wki  arrived,  tfac  two  parties,  early  in  thc: 
iriorniftgv  attended  at  the  Capitol^  where  whiic: 
tbeconful  was  facrificing,  according  to  ceftotn* 
owilof  the  lifters  taking  up  the  entrails  of  the 
t^jsft/cbat  was  flain^  in  order  to  remove  theni» 
eould  not  forbear  crying  out  to  Fulvius  and  bi$ 
party,  "  You,  ye  faftious  citizens,  make  way 
'f  for  honeft  men;**    This  infult  fo  provoked 
the  party  to  whom  it  was  addrefled,  that  they 
inftantly  fell  upon  him,  and  pierced  him  to   . 
d^ath  with  the  inftruments  they  ufed  in  writing, 
which  they  then  happened  to  have  in  their 
hands.  This  murder  caufcd  a  great  difturbance 
irt  the  affembly,  but  particularly  Gracchus,  who 
iaw  the  confequenccs  that  were  likely  to  cnfue, 
iieprimanded  his  party  for  giving  his  enemies 
fuch  advantage  over  him  ;  he  made  many  at* 
tempts  to  fpeak,  but  could  not  be  heard  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  tumult^  wherefore  he  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  retire    homewards,    and   wait  the 
event.     As  he  was  going  through  the  Forum, 
he  (topped  before  a  ftatuc  that  was  raifed  to  his 
father's   memory,    and  regarding  it  for  fome 
time,  he  burft  into  a  flood  of  tears,  as  if  de- 
ploring the  fpirit  of  the  times.     His  followers 
were  not  lefs  moved  than  he,  and  all  joining  in 
the  forrow,  vowed  never  to  abandon  a  man 
whofe  only  crime  was  his  afFeftion  |o  his  coun- 
try.    In  the  mean  time,  the  fenate  took  every 
y  3  method 


/       nmiKo^  fib  ittkr      the  city,  and  encrcafe  their  i 
zpiitiftiitiliOAi  i^^  the  danger.     The  confiil  wai    , 
dm£tedV  ffiit  die  commonwealth  ftioold  receive  " 
tibifA^ffyi  tty^hich  form  rhey  inveftcd  him 
upbii- thiii'flJl^toccafioiij  with  abfofute  and  iijtt-'  II 
cdnfftiulable  power^     The  dead  liftor's  ctirl^  J 
^^  Carried  in  ttiumph  through  the  ftreets,  iind' 
<^tpoCed  to  vitiv  before  the  fenate-houie^  ami 
the  whole  body  of  the  nobles  received  orderiil 
t6  be  in  arms' tbe  next  day,  with  their  flai^   J 
arid  dependants^  upon  Mount  Avcntine.     On 
the  other  fide,  FUccus  was  feduloufly  employed 
ih  getdng  together  the  remains  of  his  fliatcered 
jiartifansj  but  ii  was  not  at  prefent  as  in  the 
ft)rnief  commdtions   of  the   common  wealthy' 
when  th(5  plebeians  were  to  be  excited  agaift  the 
patricians,  for  thofe  diftlnftions  were  long  bro-* 
ken  down ;  it  was  now  only  an  oppofition  be- 
tween the  poor  and  the  rich,  and  the  cfeptfeiBfif 
party  were  of  confequence  timorous  and  mUdtH 
neAed,  as  if  already  humbled  by  their  ittSj^ 
rious  mailers.    Gracchus,  who  eafily  f6lfm4 
his  weaknefs,   was  however   rcfolved    hotVW. 
abandon  his  friends,  though  he  knew  them  tBIji 
Unable  to  reflft  his  opponents.     Notwithibirldl^ 
ing,  he  refufed  to  go  armed  as  the  reft,  liflj 
taking  his  ufual  robe,  and  a  fhort  dagger  fb^ 
his  defence,  in  cafe  of  being  attalcked,  he  priiv 
pared  to  lead  his  followers  to  Mount  Averithie, 
It  was  there  he  learned,  that  proclamation  Kai4 

^  b?cn 
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beci^  m«dc  by  thc,jCpnfu|s,  that  whoever  (hould^ 
btiqg  C|^h^  \^%  hcad>  or  that  of  Flaccu%  flioujdi , 
reQ^y^i^^wcight  in  gold  for  the  reward.     ]c 
was)  ^ajQO.purpQfCt  that;  he  fent  theyoongeft^ 
fpa  pf  Flaccusy  who  igiras.yet  a  child,  with  pro- 
pql^  foi:  an  acfromoiodation.    The  ienate  and 
cj^^c^confulS)^  who  were  fenfibkof  their    fvpeii- 
Oiicy,  rejedied  all  his  O0er5^  and  refblved  to 
pqniih  hi$  offence  with  nothing  lefs  than  hi^ 
de^;  and  in^rder  to  weaken  his  party,  they 
oSbred  pardon  to  all  who  fliould  leave  him  im- 
mediately*    This  produced  the  defired  tSkOt^ 
the  people    fell  from    hitp  by  degrees,  and 
Uf(  him  with  very  inferior  forces.    He  now 
the^iefojre,  refolved  to  watt  upon  the  fenate  in 
perfon,  but  bis  friends  would  not  permit  him, 
through  an  apprehenlion  of  lofing  their  com- 
mander.     I'he  child  of  Flaccus  was  there-* 
foie  fent  opce  more  to  demand  peace ;  but  Opi« 
miu3  the  conful,  who  thirfted  for  daughter,  or- 
dered it  to  prifon,  and  leading  his  forces  up  to 
Mount  Aventine,  fell  in  among  the  crowd  with 
ungovernable  fury.    A  terrible  flaughter  of  the 
fcarce  refilling  multitude  enfued,  not  lefs  than 
three  thoufand   citizens  were    (lain  upon  the 
fpot.    Flaccus  attempted  to  find  fheltcr  in  a  ru- 
inous cottage,  but  being  difcovered,  was  (lain, 
with  his  eldeft  fon.  Gracchus,  at  firft,  retired  to 
the  temple  of  Diana,  where  he  was  refolved  to 
die  by  his  own  band,  but  was  prevented  by  two 
Y  4  of 
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loi  his-  fiithfcl  friends  »hd  folio wers,  PomptH 
nius  &nd  Licimus,  who  forced  him  ro 'fedc 
Jifety  by  flight.  From  thence  he  made  ibc 
Ibcd;  of  hii  way  in  order  to'  crofs  a  ^bridge^ 
that  Jed  from  the  city,  flill  attendtfd  by'  his  iot 
".generous  friends,  and  a  Grecian  flave,  wbofe 
iiiamc  was  Phtlocrates*  But  his  pt^rfiaers  iViH 
prtJTcd  upon  him  from  bchintlj  and  when 
to  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  he  was  obliged 
turn  and  face  the  enemy;  His  two  friendis  wc 
foon  flain,  defending  him  againft  the  crowii 
and  he  forced  with  his  Have  into  a  grove  bcfoi 
the  l^yber*  whicli  had  long  been  dedicated 
the  Furies-  Here  finding  himfcJf  furroundedi 
e^^cry  fide,  and  no  way  left  of  efcapiog,  he  pr 
vailed  upon  his  flave  to  kill  him,  who  imt 
ately  after  killed  himfejf,  and  fell  down  dead  ut 
the  body  of  his  beloved  mafler.  The 
foon  coming  up^  cue  off  thie  bead^f  ^Gt^^arinfl; 
and  placed  it  for  a  while  as  a  (rophfy^mpcpEidli 
fpcar.  Soon  after,  one  Septimuleiiii  Cfdryingfifc 
home,  firft  having  fecrecly. taken  out  tfamboani, 
Ailed  it  with  lead^  in  order  to  makeic>we^gfi  ibe 
jheavier,  and  thus  received  of  the<con&ft  SaiAA* 
teen  pounds  of  gold  as  bis  recompencei^iqdjr/c 
Thus  died  Caius  Gracchus^  about  tenci^ncMi 
after  his  brother  Tiberius,  and  fisi.  afcerr  ji& 
began  to  be  adlive  in  the.comrppnwealthv!  dHb 
1^  ufually  impeached  by  hiftomnsv  as  guBcyijof 
^ditiopi  but  ffoiQ  wh^c  we  fee^oiC  hid  tShmnftoi^' 


thfndiflurbmicelfefifiiiWiefcnm«iu  imsirdtfter 
irwlngpttsnlite  dppoitrsv  than'»  hira^  fiythatin- 
•fteadf-iof  cafling- the  aiinults  <rf- tHtt  ttmci-\fle 
fe^iitidn  *of  »che  Gracchi^  we  fhould  iaiherlcall 
cthenpi.the^fddiiion tjf ■  the  (ensttfi^mf^'tht'OtiiC' 
irfii^/jfinGe  the^cfforw  of  the  laiter^wferc  mirttein 
?Wnditatioo  of?  i  h^^  to^Whkh'iHe  fenaterfead 
aflfen tedi  tiAd  as  ^ihe  former  •  were  foppdrted'tfjr 
afbffigft  aftocdTpowcr,  that^liad  f^cver  btefofts 
fbeddled*'  in  the  bufinefs  of  -  Jegiflatlon,  atid 
>hofe  introduAfon  at  that  timci^ave  » tnoft  if- 
recoverable -b tow  to  the  cohftitdtfon.  Whether 
the  Grafcchi  werie  aftuated  by  mbtives  df  ambl- 
t?ion  6f  of  pattidtifm,  in  tlie  pifomolgatfon  <rf 
chefe  law«^^ rtt>  is  topdfliWe  io  dcterriiine,  trtJt 
djrtahfitit  fe^frowwhar^ppcars,  tbat  all  juftiee 
was'bn  their  fide,  and  al!  iryjury  on  that  of  thfe 
fendte/ In  faft,  tbiibody  was  now  qfake changed 
ffom«thatt  venerable  aflcmbly,  which  we  hive 
ittn  roverthfowing  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal,  as 
uwcb'by  theif  virtues,  as  their  arms.  They 
weie  now  only  to  be  diftinguHhed  from  the  rett: 
<ii  the  people  by  their  fupcrior  luxuries,  ind 
tuted  the  commonwealth  by  the  weight  of  th^ 
authority,  which  is  gained  from  riches,  and  a 
number  of  mercenary  dependancics.  All  the 
venal  and  the  bafe  were  attached  to  them  frofri 
motives  of -felf-interreft,  and  they  who  ftill  vetr- 
:tiired  to  be  independant,  were  borne  down,  and 
entirely  loft  (i>  the  infamous  majority.  In  (hott. 


'^Mfiij^urthifV^  grandfon  tathe  famous  Maflli^^ 
lf{ffliV''^hb''fldc*  againft  Hannibal  with  Romt*:, 
HlJ'waiHidiliditid  mxh  the  two  young   prinrc^^ 
4irH8^w«%  WfttD  inherit  the  kingdom,  and  be^ 
afe^ftJji^fiBritt  abilities  to  both,  and  greatly  lHf 
fl^Htir  Wltft  ite* people,  he  murdered  Hienipfiif| 
tW  cld^lt  ten";  and  attempted  the  fame  by  Ad- 
•  iij^bal  the  younger,  iitho  made  his  efcape,  and 
Sect  to  the  Romans  for  fuccour*     WhereupdW^ 
Jixguitha  beibg  fenfible  how  much  avarice  and 
iiiijtiftici  had  crept  into  the  fcnate,  fent  his  am-' 
Viiiflkdors  with  hrge  prefents  to  Rome,  who  fo 
iucceftfully  prcviikdi  that  the  fenate  decreed  him 
ftktf  the  kingdom,  which  h^  had  t^iggmul^ 
by  murder  anAfurpation,  and  feri^ftro  <|g<flB!ai<iP 
fi6neri  to  divide  it  between Mfai^ and* Adlia^jttA 
!rhe  coihmiffioner%  of  whom  OpifiniiM^dlk<P1fl|^ 
dfcrei-  of  Gracchus  was  one,  wiUing  talMtovP  clK 
example  which  the  fenate  had  fet  th^m, KMi^S^ 
'      bribed  to  beilow  the  mod  rich  and  popttfc^ifi 
part  of  the  kingdom  upon  the  ufurper,  i^Hh 
however  refolved  to  poflefs  himfcif  of  the  Whdld 
But  willing  to  give  a  colour  to  his  ambStid)'^^ 
he  only  made  in  the  beginning  incurfions  updk 
his  colleague's  territories,  in  order  to  provoke  rfe»- 
pfifals,  which  he  kne,w  how  to  convert  into  fecm* 
ing  aggrelTion,  in  cafe  it  came  before  the  fenliite. 
This  however  failing,  he  refolved  to  throw  6ff 
jthe  mafk,  and  befieging  Adherbal  in  Cirta,  Itm 
f:apital,  he  at  length  got  him  into  his  power  and 
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mpfci^cd  tun>.  .The  people  pf  Rome,  whq^l^ad 
ftiU-Jqine  ge^eroGty  remaining,^,  vnai)i.mo,i^y^ 
cqp;i|>lained  of  this  treachery  -,  the  fenate  Qaj|fj 
whp^b^d  becri  bribed  to  filence,  continued  foj^u^ 
v/hije. in  fufpenfe.  However,  a conful  was  fcnt,;at 
la^  with  a  ppwerful  army,  to  oppofe  him,  biu)y^ 
being  alfo  infeded  with  the  avarice  of  the  time*, 
fufFered  himfelf  to  be  bribed,  and  fufpending  - 
hi^.  operations,  n^ade  overtures  for  peace,  Tl^ 
people  therefore,  now  more  enraged  than  before^ 
procured  a  decree,  that  Jugurtha  Ihould  be  furp- 
moncd  in  perfon  before  them,  upon  the  public 
faith  of  the  date,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  ' 
all.fuch  as  had  accepted  bribes.  Jugurtha  made 
no  great  difficulty  in  throwing  himfelf  upon 
the  clemency  of  Rome,  and  foon  after  appeared 
before  the  people  in  an  imploring  manner,  and 
ina  drefs  correfpondino^  with  his  fituaticHi* 
However,  inftead  of  difcOTcring  thofe  who  were 
bribed,  he  only  fet  about  renewing  the  evi| 
.complained  of,  and  being  fenfible,  that  all  opi? 
nions  were  venal  at  Rome,  without  much  co** 
deavouring  to  influence  any  by  thejuftice  pf 
hh  caufe,  he  took  the  more  certain  method  of 
interefliing  them,  by  the  diftribution  of  nil 
riches.  Wherefore,  when  brought  to  be  ex- 
amined by  the  people,  concerning  his  unjuft 
method  of  obtaining  the  proteftion  of  the  ma^ 
giftrates^  who  were  fent  tooppofe  him,  BebiOSi 
one  of  the  tribunes^  who  had  been  himfelf  cor-r 

rupted. 
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fupted,  enjoined  him  filence,  fo  that  the  long* 
^wifbed-for  difcovery  was  protraftcd.  The  pop- 
ple thus  feeing  no  hopes  of  expofing  and  pu- 
Dilhing  their  corrupt  magiftrates,  put  no  bouods 
to  their  refencment,  and  conceived  an  implaq^- 
ble  enmity  againft  the  (enate,  which»  as  it  was 
.  juli:,  was  the  more  lafting.  In  the  mean  time» 
J/Ugurcha  being  ordered  to  quit  Rome,  obeyt^^ 
Jlowevert  he  could  not  reprefs  a  farcafm  agaioft 
its  venality,  as  be  took  leave,  for  looking  back 
upon  the  cicy,  as  he  pad  through  one  of  the 
gates,  **  O  Rome,  cried  he,  how  readily  wouldft 
•*  thou  fell  thyfelf,  if  there  were  any  man  rich 
♦*  enough  to  be  the  purchafer."  As  he  had  come 
tio  Rome  upon  the  faith  of  the  (late,  fo  that  pro- 
teded  him  till  he  arrived  at  his  own  ddniaions ; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  Albinus  the  conful  was 
Tent  with  an  army  to  follow  him.  The  firft 
operations  of  the  Roman  general  were  attended 
with  fuccefs,  and  Jugurtha  finding  his  own  in- 
ability to  oppofe  him  in  the  field,  fet. about 
circumventing  him  in  the  cabinet.  New  pro- 
pofals  for  peace  were  made  on  his  fide  ;  he  was 
every  day  offering  himfelf  up  as  a  prifoner,  and 
yet  every  day  fecuring  his  power  in  the  ftate. 
Albinus  thus  faw  himfelf  perplexed  by  treaties, 
which  he  could  not  comprehend,  and  the  time 
of  his  command  almoft  infenfibly  elapfed,  with- 
out having  (truck  any  important  blow.  Being 
obliged  to  return,  to  attend  the  election  of  ma- 
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gtftrttes  at  Rome,  he  kft  thedircftion  6F  iht 
Attrsy  to  Atflus,  his  brother,  a  pcrfon  t^iry 
^ay  Unqualified  for  the  command.  His  avarice 
iiidhkred  him  to  lay  fiege  to  Suthul,  a  place  afl- 
ftloft  impregnable  by  nature,  and  only  invititig 
the  enemy,  btcaufe  it  contained  the  treafurc  6f 
the  king.  Jugurtha,  confcious  of  the  ftrength 
of  the  place,  fufFered  Aulus  to  amufe  himfelf 
before  it,  and  at  one  time  pretending  fear,  at 
another,  offering  terms  of  accommodation,  but 
fWl  lavilhing  his  bribes  even  to  the  meaneft: 
centurion,  he  led  his  antagonift  into  fuch  flraits, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  hazard  a  battle  upon 
difadvantageous  terms,  and  his  whole  army,  to 
avoid  being  cut  to  pieces,  was  obliged  to  pafs 
under  the  yoke.  In  this  condition,  Mctcllus, 
the  fucceeding  conful,  found  aiFairs,  upon  his 
arrival  in  Numidia^  Officers  without  confidence, 
an  army  without  difcipline,  and  an  enemy  ever 
watchful,  and  ever  intriguing.  However,  by  his 
great  attention  to  bufinefs,  and  by  an  integrity, 
that  fhuddered  at  corruption,  he  foon  began  to 
retrieve  the  afFairs  of  Rome,  and  the  credit  of 
the  army.  In  the  fpace  of  two  years,  Jugurtha 
was  overthrown  in  fcveral  battles,  forced  out 
of  his  own  dominions,  and  conftrained  to  beg 
a  peace,  This,  Mctellus  offered  to  grant,  upon 
condition,  that  he  fhonld  firft  deliver  up  his 
elephants  and  arms.  With  this  the  Numidian 
prince  complied,  and  they  were  delivered  up 

accord- 
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accordingly.     He  was  then  comfnarkded  to  pay 

■  two  hundred  tUcufand  pound  weight   of  Rlvtt 

■  fa  defray  the  war :  this  was  immediately  paid 
I  down.  The  dtfcrtcrs  were  next  ordered  d>  be 
m  given  up:  this  too  was  complied  wUh*  At 
I  length,  the  Roman  general  infiiled,  that  JugUf'* 
V  tha  fliould  come  and  furrendcr  in  perfon,  aild 

■  put  himfclf  upon  his  trial  at  Rome.    With  tWi 

■  he  refuied  to  comply,  and  thus  the  treaty  be- 
W  ing  broken,  both  fides  refolved  once  more  to 
I  tempt  the  hazards  of  the  war.  All  things  how* 
B  cver^  prom i fed  Metellus  an  eafy  and  a  certain 
m  viftory  ;  the  enemy  was  almoft  entirely  fubdu^di 
B  few  ciucs  remained  that  could  make  refiflanccg 
I  and  all  the  wiles  of  the  Numidian  were  ex  hauftcd 

■  with  his  treafures.  Ic  only  remained^  towards 
H  concluding  the  war  in  triumph,  that  Metellus 
"  Hiould  be  chofen  conful  once  more,  but  in  this  he 

was  dilappoinced,  and  another  general  came  in, 
to  reap  that  harvcft  of  glory  which  his  iiiduftry 
had  fown-     This  was  Caius  Marius,  who  had 
been  lent  with  him  as  his  lieutenant  in  the  war.       , 
This  commander,  who  became  afterwards  the 
glory  and  the  fcourge  of  Rome,  was  born  in  a 
Village  near  Arpinium>  of  poor  parents,  who     , 
gained  their  living  by  their  labour.    As  he  had       ^ 
brcn  bred  up  in  a  participation  of  their  toilsp 
his  manners  were  as  rude,  as  his  countenance^H 
was  frightful.     He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary,    x 
ftature,  incomparable  ftrcngth,  and  undaunted /; 

bravery,. 
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feravcry.  He  entered  early  into  the  fervice  of 
his  country,  and  was,  from  the  beginning,  re-  . 
maskable  for  his  exadl  obfervance  of  difcipline, 
and  bis  implicit  obedience  to  thofe  in  conimand. 
Hefought  upon  every  occafion,  dangers  equal  .* 
to  his  courage;  the  longed' marches,  and  the 
moft  painfui  fatigues  of  war,  were  eafy  to  one 
bred  up  in  penury  and  labour.  He  was  not 
more  averfe  to  the  allurements  of  ple^fure,  from 
habit,  than  by  nature.  He  took  all  occafioni 
to  infpire  temperance  by  his  example  \  cat  the 
fame  bread  which  was  diftributed  to  the  meanefl: 
centinel ;  lay  upon  the  ground  ;  drefled  in  the 
coarfeft  garments,  and  feemed  dead  to  every 
other  palUbn,  but  that  of  ambition  and  re- 
venge. He  had  already  paflfed  through  the 
meaner  gradations  of  office,  and  each  feemed 
conferred  on  him,  as  the  reward  of  fome  fignal 
exploit.  When  he  ftood  for  the  office  of  mili- 
tary tribune,  though  his  perfon  was  unknown^ 
his  aftions  were  in  the  mouths  of  the  multi- 
tude. When  elefted  to  that  charge,  his  gene- 
ral found  his  merit  and  affiftance  fo  great,  that 
he  feconded  Kim  with  his  intereft,  in  procuring 
him  to  be  made  a  tribune  of  the  people.  Ic 
was  in  this  ftation,  that  his  ambition  began  to 
aj)pear,  and  his  thorough  deteftation  of  the  fc- 
nate,  whofe  vires  indeed  deferved  his  reproaches, 
became  confpicuous.  Not  to  be  intimidated  by 
their  threats,  he  boldly  arraigned  their  corriiptioa 

Vol.  I.  Z  •  tvcn 
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^fth  in  the  fcnate-houfe,  and  when  Metcltni, 
li^ho  till  then  had  patronized  and  ralTcd  bim,  d?f- 
■  tpproired  hia  zeal,  he  even  threatened  co  conTrnU 
hith  to  prifoA.  HoWcVer,  being  afterwards  km 
mdtt  him  as  his  lieatedant  into  Numidia^  Me- 
atus preferred  the  iotereft  of  his  country  to  pri- 
l^ate refentitient,and  trailed  Marios  with  the  moft 
important  concerns  of  the  war.  This  con  fidence 
mras  not  mifplaced,  Marius  acquitted  himTdf  iii 
*vcry  action  with  fuch  prodeace  and  refolutioji, 
that  he  was  confidered  atRome»  as  fecond  in  com* 
ifnand,  but  firft  in  experiehcc  and  rcrolution.  It 
Was  in  this  fituatibh'of  affairs,  Ehat  Metellus,  as 
hAs  been  faid,  was  dbligeid  to  foUicic  at  Rome] 
for  a  continuation  of  his  command  ;  but  Ma- 
nus,  whofc  ambition  knew  no  bounds^  was  re- 
folved  to  obtain  it  for  himfelf,  and  thus  gain 
all  the  glory  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war.  To 
that  end  he  privately  inveighed  again  ft  Metel- 
lus  by  his  emiffaries  at  Rome,  He  ififinuated 
among  the  people,  that  the  war  was  prolonged, 
only  to  lengthen  out  the  conful's  command, 
and  afferted,  that  he  was  able^  with  half  the 
army,  to  make  Jugurtha  a  prifoner  ;  engaging 
alfo,  in  a  fingle  campaign,  to  bring  him  dead 
'  or  alive  to  Rome.  By  fuch  profeffions  as  thefe, 
having  excited  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  againft 
Metellus,  he  had  leave  granted  him  to  go  to 
Rome,    to  ftand  for  the    confulfhlp    himfell; 

which 
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which  he  obtained,  contrary  to  the  expedation, 
and  iatereft  of  the  nobles. 

Marius  being  thus  invefted  with  the  fupreme 
power  of  managing  the  war,  fhewed  himfelf 
every  way  fit  for  the  commiffion.  His  vigi- 
lance was  equal  to  his  valour,  and  he  quickly 
made  hin^felf  matter  of  the  cities  which  Ju- 
gurtha  had  yet  remaining  in  Numidia.  This 
unfortunate  prince  finding  himfelf  unable  to 
make  oppofition  fingly,  was  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  tor  afliftance,  to  Bocchus,  king  of  Mau* 
ritania,  to  whofe  daughter  he  was  married.  A 
battje  foon  after  cnfued,  in  which  the  Numi- 
dians  furprized  the  Roman  camp  by  night,  and 
gained  a  temporary  advantage.  However,  it 
was  but  of  fhort  continuance,  for  Marius  foon 
after  overthrew  them  in  two  fignal  engage- 
ments, in  one  of  which,  not  lefs  than  ninety 
thoufand  of  the  African  army  were  flain.  Boc- 
chus now  finding  the  Romans  too  powerful  to 
be  refifted,  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  haz- 
ard his  own  crown,  to  proteft  that  of  his  ally  5 
he  therefore  determined  to  make  peace,  upon 
whatever  conditions  he  might  obtain  it,  and 
accordingly  fent  to  Rome,  imploring  its  pro- 
tedlion  and  friendfhip.  The  fenate  receivfed 
the  ambafladors  with  their  ufual  haughtinefs, 
and  without  complying  with  their  requeft, 
granted  the  fuppliants,  not  their  fricndfhip 
but  their  pardon.  However,  they  were 
Z  2  given 
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given  to  und^rftanfd,  that  the  delivering  up  ol 
Jugurtha  to  thcRomansj  would  in  fame  mcafo 
conciKate  thrfr  hvom^  and  foftcn  their  tcfent 
itAciit.     At  firft  the  pride  of  Bocchos  ftruggkd 
agaioftftich  a  propofal,  but  a  kw  inccrvjcws  wirii 
S^lla,  who  was  qu«ftor  to  Marins,  reconcilal 
hi*  to  this  treacherous  mcafure.     At  length 
therefore,  Jugurtha  was  given  up,  being  drawa 
into  an  ambiifcadc,  by  the  fpecious   pnebenaci 
of  his  ally,  who  deluded  him  by  defiring  a  con^ 
ference,  and  he  was  brought  over  by  Marius  to 
Rome.     He  did  not  long  ilirv  ive  his  overthrow, 
being  conUerarted  by  the  fenate  to  be  ftarveditd;! 
death  in prifon, aflioft  time  after  he  had  adorttci 
the  triumph  of  thecbnqueror.  His  own  cruelty, 
ip  fome  meafure,  defer^^ed  this  fate,  bur  they 
muft  be  doubly  cruel,  who  could  thus  oblfge  a 
prifoner,  whotii  thty  refoked  to  put  to  deatH|^ 
to  encreafe  the  fplcndor  of  a  proceffiori,  khd  WAi 
find  delight  in  his  diftrefs.  ■  ■  -*>   o^^A 

This  viftory  over  JUgurtha  had  beetifftHRde 
obtained,  when  news  was  brought  ta^'om^ 
that  immcnfe  numbers  of  barbarians  frotfv^t 
north,  were  pouring  down  into  the  RptnonidlH' 
minions,  and  were  threatening  Italy  i(;fel£is«0d6h 
(laughter  and  defolation.  Marius  wai^toifaw 
looked  upon  as  the  only  perfon  whocouldocip- 
pofe  them,  and  he  was  accordingly  fgadetoafiil 
a  ftrcond  time,  contray  to  the  conititAkciDtiSiof 
the  ftateji  which  requlrc<i  an  interval  of  ten  years 
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bctfyeen  each  confulfhip.  The  people  he  was  to 
oppofef  were  the  Cimbri  andTeutones,  who  left 
thcii*  fbrefts^  ta  the  number  of  three  hundred 
tbogfand  men,  in  order  to  feek  new  habitations 
inithe  fruitful  vallies  of  Italy.  They  had,  fome 
tithe  before,  invaded  Gaul,  where  they  had 
iJ(winmitted  great  ravages,  and  defeated  many 
Hoitian  armies  that  were  fent  againft  them. 
Mirtus  however,  was  entirely  fuccefsful.  He 
atfirft  declined  fighting,  till  their  force  was 
weakened  by  delay,  but  afterwards  engaging  650, 
tliem  as  they  were  paffing  the  Alps,  in  three 
feperate  bodies,  a  bloody  battle  enfued^  which 
lafted  two  days.  In  this  the  Romans  were  vic- 
torious, and  Theutobocchus,  the  king  of  the 
Tcutoncs,  taken  prifoner,  with  the  lofs  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men.  But  though 
the  Teutoncs  were  thus  utterly  deftroycd,  the 
army  of  the  Cimbri  ftill  remained  entire,  and 
had  adlually  pad  the  Alps,  after  having  put 
Catulus,  the  Roman  conful  to  flight.  Marius 
however,  being  made  conful  a  fifth  time  (for  the 
people  had  continued  him  in  office  during  the 
iormer  part  of  the  war)  met  and  gave  them  a 
dreadful  overthrow.  An  hundred  and  forty 
thoufand  of  thefe  barbarians  were  flain,  and  fixty 
thoufand  taken  prifoners.  Their  wives,  during 
the  engagement,  fought  furioufly  in  chariots, 
^nd  at  laft,  when  they  faw  the  fortune  of  the  field 
Z  3  decided. 
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decided,    flew  their  children,    and  then  with 
dcfperate  intrepidity,  deftroyed  each  other. 

Marlus,  by  thefe  vidlories,  having  became 
very  formidable  to  diftant  nations  in  war,  be* 
came  foon  after  much  more  dangerous  to  his 
fellow  citizens  in  peace.  Metellus,  from  being 
his  firft  patron  and  promoter,  was  long  grown 
hateful  to  him,  for  his  fuperlor  influence  in  the 
fcnate,  fo  that  he  earneftly  wifhed  to  have  him 
banifned  from  Rome.  To  effedt  this,  he  em- 
ployed one  Satiirninus,  who  had  unjuflly  pof^ 
fcflcd  himfelf  of  the  tribuncfliip,  to  prefer  a 
law  for  the  partition  of  fuch  lands  as  had  been 
recovered  in  the  late  war,  and  to  oblige  the  ie» 
nators  to  take  a  folemn  oath  for  putting  it  into 
execution,  in  cafe  it  was  pad.  The  law  was 
foon  cnafted  by  the  intereft  of  Marius,  but  whea 
the  ferrate  came  to  confirm  the  obfervance  of  it,. 
Metellus,  who  confidcrcd  it  as  a  renewal  of 
the  ancient  diliuibances  that  had  been  fo  fatal 
to  the  conlLitution, endeavoured  to  perluade  them 
to  rejtfl:  the  meafure  with  difdain.  At  firft  they 
feeaied  inclined  to  come  into  his  advice,  but  the 
intkience  of  his  rival  being  fupcrior,  they  were 
content  to  fweiir,  and  Metellus  refufing,  was  ob- 
liged to  p;o  into  voluntary  exile.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  i^^^ieat  refpcr!:  by  all  the  cities  through 
which  he  p.ifkd,  and  taking  up  his  refidence  ia 
the  Ifland  of  Rhodes,  he  there  feemed  to  forget 
tijat  he  was  great,  and  only  ftudied  to  be  happy. 
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Thi3  fuccefs  only  fervcd  to  encreafe  the  arro* 
gance  of  Saturninus.     Being  made  tribune  a 
ibird  time^  he  filled  the  city  with  clamour  and 
and  commotion.     Memmius,  who  was  of  the 
oppofite  party,  was  killed  in  one  of  thefe  frays, 
us  he  canvafled  for  the  confulfliip,  and  Glaucius 
the  praetor,    was  tumultuoufly  chofen  in  his 
ilead.     This  Teemed  as  a  fignal  for  a  general 
encounter.    The  fenatc  feemed  refolved  to  curb 
the  infolence  of  the  tribunes :  the  confuls  were 
ordered,  as  in  dangerous  times,  to  provide  for 
the  fafety  of  the  commonwealth,  and  Marius, 
who  was  one  of  them,  found  himfelf  in  the  difa* 
greeable  fituation,  of  heading  a  ftrong  body  of 
the  fenators  and  patricians,  againft  thofe  very 
people,  whom  his  own  intrigues  had  put  into 
commotion.    Saturninus  and  his  followers  were 
forced  into  the  capitol,  where  for  want  of  wa- 
ter, tliey  were  compelled  to  yield,  after  Marius 
had  pafled  his  word  for  their  fafety.     But  he 
was  now  unable  to  protedt  them,  a  large  body  of 
Roman  knights  broke  into  the  Forum,  and  cut 
them  to  pieces,  while  the  prevailing  party,  elate 
with  their  fuccefs,  recalled  Metellus  from  exile. 
Marius  being  thus  doubly  mortified  by  the 
demolition  of  his  party,  and  the  revocation  of 
his  rival,  left  Rome,    under  pretence  of  per- 
forming a  vow,  but  in  reality,  with  hopes  of 
kindling  up  new  wars  in  Afia,  in  which  only,  his 
military  talents  could  have  room  for  difplay. 
Z  4  With 
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'With  this  view,  he  went  ta  the  court  of  Mhk^* 
^^ces,  at  that  time  the  moOr  powerful  monihofar 
of  the  Eaft,  hoping  either  to  be  difmified.with 
icorn,  or  received  with  hofpitality.  In  either 
(;afe  he  expe(5ted  to  find  his  account,  if  <iif<ntfled, 
it  would  give  a  colour  for  declaring  war  agaiaft 
him  ;  if  received,  he  would  be  in  a  betterccoh- 
dition  to  judge  of  the  ftrength  of  his  enen;^^. 
Mithridates  received  him  with  great  kindneft, 
and  difmifTed  him  loaden  with  prefents-  tii> 
Rome.  -^- 

in  the  mean  time,  the  ftrength  which  Ma- 
rlus  had  given  the  popular  party,  was  not  t^  be 
deftroyed  by  a  fingle  blow  :  Drufus  the  trib^me, 
whom  we  have  feen  oppofing  the  populariiy.of 
Gracchus,  feemed  now  determined  to  pupfue  his 
example.  This  weH-meaning  man  finding  the 
fenators  difpleafed  with  the  judicial  power  which 
had  been  configned  over  to  the  knights,  and  per- 
ceiving the  latter  alfo  making  a  very  tyrannical 
ufe  of  their  authority,  he  conceived  a  defign  of 
conciliating  both,  by  reftoring  the  fenate  to  its 
ancient  privileges,  and  raifing  a  large  number 
of  the  equeftrian  order  into  that  body.  How- 
ever, what  he  expefted  would  pleafe  both,  was 
difliked  by  all :  the  fenate  was  againft  having 
their  number  enlarged ;  the  knights  were  averfe 
to  lofing  their  privileges,  and  the  people  were 
difpleafed  at  having  the  law  of  Gracchus 
bicught  into  danger.      In  order  therefore  to 
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gain'iditt  popularity  which  l^e  fband  he  hitd 
loft  nbjr this  meafuiv,  he  once  again  threatened 
the' great  with  the  revival  of  the'Licinian  law;  ' 
and  that  the  allies  and  confederates  of  Italy, 
tvfcbngvere  theprcfent  pofleflbrs,  might  fhare  an 
equivalent,  to  >»hat  this  law  was  Kkely  to  deprive 
them  bf,  he  gave  them  hopes  of  being  admit- 
ted to  the  frfcedoin  of  Rome.     Thefe  promi- 
fes  did  not  fail  to  produce  their  efFcft ;    the 
LathV  towns  rtbw  began  to  look  upon  him  as 
their  protedor,    and  came  in  vaft  crowds  to 
the  city^  to  fupport  him.     Great  contentions 
arofe  in  confequence  of  his  endeavours.     De- 
liberation had  now  been  long  baniflied  from 
the  affemblies  of  the  people  ;   the  whole  of 
their  laws  were  enafted  or  rejefted  by  clamour, 
violence  and  {edition.     On  one  of  thefe  occa- 
fions,  Drufus  being  warmly  engaged  in  promot- 
ing the  law  for  enlarging  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
he  was  ftabbed  by  an  u  nknown  perfon,  who  left 
his  poignard  in  the  wound  :  Drulos  had  ju(l 
ftrength  enough  to  avow  with  his  dying  breath, 
the  integrity  or  his  intentions,  and  that  there 
was  no  man  in  the  commonwealth,  more  fin- 
ecrely  attached  to  its  interefts  than  he. 

The  Italians  being  thus  fruftrated  in  their 
aims  of  gaining  the  freedom  of  Rome,  by  the 
death  of  DrufJs,  rclolved  upon  obtaining  by 
force,  what  the  fenatt*  fcemed  to  refufc  them 
as  a  favour.     This  gave  rife  to  the  Social  war, 

in 
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in  which  mod  of  the  ftates  of  Italy  entered 
into  a  confederacy  againft  Rome,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  redrefs  of  this,  and  all  the  reft  of  their 
grievances,  Meflengers  and  hoftages  were  pri- 
vatlsly  fent  and  interchanged  amongft  tbem^ 
^d  upon  having  their  clainis  rejefted  by  the 
fcnate,  they  foon  broke  out  into  open  rebellioni 
The  ftate  now  faw  an  hundred  thouf^nd  pf  its 
own  foldiers  converted  againft  itfelf,  Jed  on  by 
excellent  commanders,  and  difciplined  in  the 
Koman  manner.  To  oppofe  thefe,  an  equal 
body  was  raifed  by  the  fenate,  and  the  con«- 
duft  of  the  war  committed  to  the  confuls, 
logecher  with  Marius,  Sylla,  and  the  moil: 
experienced  generals  of  the  time.  The  war 
commenced  with  great  animofity  on  either 
fide,  but  the  Romans  feemed  to  have  the  worft 
of  it  in  the  beginning.  Rutilius  the  conful  fell 
into  an  ambufcade,  and  was  (lain.  His  body  be* 
ing  carried  into  the  city,  fo  difcouraged  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  fenate  decreed,  that  thenceforward 
the  bodies  of  the  flain  fliould  be  buried  where 
they  fell.  Upon  this  defeat,  the  army  which  he 
conduced  was  given  to  Marius,  who  rather 
might  be  faid,  not  to  forfeit  his  ancient  fame, 
than  to  acquire  new  reputation  by  his  condudt 
during  the  prefent  command. 

After  a  lapfe  of  two  years,  this  war  having 
continued  to  rage  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  the 
fenate  began  to  refieft,  that  whether  Qonqucrcrd 
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or  conquerors,  the  power  of  Rome  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  totally  deftroyed.  In  order  there- 
fore to  foften  their  compliance  by  degrees,  they 
began  by  giving  the  freedom  of  the  city  to 
fuch  of  the  Italian  flates  as  had  not  revolted. 
They  then  offered  it  to  fuch  as  would  fooneft 
Jay  down  their  arms.  This  unexpedbed  bounty 
had  the  defired  efFe£b ;  the  allies,  with  mutual 
diftruft,  offered  each  a  feparate  treaty  :  the  fe- 
nate  took  them  one  by  one  into  favour,  but 
gave  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  fuch  a  manner^ 
that  being  empowered  to  vote,  not  uncill  all  the 
other  tribes  had  given  their  fuffrages,  they  had 
very  little  tveight  in  the  conftitution.  In  thif 
manner  they  were  made  free,  all  but  the  Sam- 
nites  andLucanians,  who  feeroed  excluded  fron» 
the  general  eompromife,  as  if  to  leave  Sylla^ 
who  commanded  againft  them,  the  glory  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  war :  this  he  performed 
with  great  conduft,  ftorming  their  camps,  over- 
throwing them  in  feveral  battles,  and  obliging 
them  to  fubmit  to  fuch  terms  as  the  fenatc 
were  pleafcd  to  impofc. 

This  deftrudlive  war  being  concluded,  which 
as  Paterculus  fays,  confumed  above  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  of  the  flower  of  Italy,  the  (enate 
now  began  to  think  of  turning  their  arms  • 
againft  Mithridates,  the  moft  powerful  and 
warlike  monarch  of  the  Eaft.  This  prince,, 
whole  dominions  were  chiefly  compofed  of  the 
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tKM/inC^  h^'had  conquered,  was  mifter  of 
.  VkWAulbcia)  BythiniSy  Thrace,  Macedort,  ztiA 
iw^fsect.  ''He  was  able  to  bring  two  hiin<ired 
AA^Mtf '^t^Mfmi  inhntry^  inco  the  field,  ami 
fifly^thdufand  hoHe.  He  h ad  a  vafV  n umber  of 
liAiled^chariot8}  and  in  his  ports,  four  hundred 
ftips'df  wan  Such  power  joined  to  fo  grdit 
titfaety  fenrcd  only  the  more  lo  invite  the  am* 
iliCfon  of  Rome:  they  but  dtHred  a  pretence 
ibrawar^  which  was  not  long  wanting.  The 
^letsxt  was  his  having  invaded  and  overcome 
mistily  ftaces  that  were  in  alliance  with,  and  uh- 
•ttii 'the 'prote&ipn  of  Rome  :  his  having  pn^ 
^ykttd  Tigranesy  king  of  Armenia,  to  deeltre 
^Mft  againfl:  the  Romans,  together  with  his 
cfiftitintialiy  upbraiding  the  Roman  ft  ate  ^ith 
hi^arlce  and  corruption.  Such  were  the  nf^o^im 
^kit  induced^  them  to  declare  war  againft  this 
king,  it  only  remained  to  chufe  a  general,  pro- 
perly qualified  to  conduct  the  expedition,  J' -f' 

Marius  was  the  moil  experienced  conanHii- 
dcr,  and  ardently  wiflied  to  go :  but  Sy!liiiw3S 
juft  chofen  conful,  and  had  obtained  this  dig- 
nity, as  a  recompencc  for  his  fervices  uti^the 
Social  war ;  his  fame  now  therefore  begasv'^cn 
equal  that  of  Marius,  and  he  was  witk  gen^Fal 
confent  appointed  to  conduft  the  Afiatic  war. 
This  general,  who  now  began  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  commonwealth,  was  born  of  a  patrictin 
family,  one  of  the  moft  illuftriousin  Rome: 

hit 
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Kis  pcrfon  was  eleg^mt,  his  air  noble,  hi$^  maiH 
ncr$  eafy,  and  apparently  fincere :  Jvc  I^vi^ 
ple^fure,  but  glory  ftill  mow:  his  4uty.  ftill 
commanded  him  from  renfual  delights,  which . 
however,  he  never  declined,  when  he  could  «iw 
joy  I  them  with.fafety  :  he  defired  to  pleafe  aU 
tfcMS  world,  for  which  purpofe,  he  talked,  of 
bimfelf  withniodefty,  and  of  every  body  elfe 
wjth  the  higheil  commendations :  he  was  liberal 
CO  fell,  and  even  prevented  thofe  requefts,  whidi 
i|K)defty  hcfitatcd  to  make  :  (looping,  even  to 
an  acquaintance  with  the  meaneft  foldiers,  whofe 
manners  he  fometimes  imitated,  to  gain  their 
affeftions.  In  (hort,  he  was  a  Proteus,  who 
<:.ould  adapt  hiipfelf  to  the  inclinations,  pup- 
fuitfi,  follies,  .or  the  wifdom  of  thole  he  coo-* 
yerfcdwith,  whil^  be  had  qo  chara6ler  of  his 
own,^  excepf:  that  of  being  a  complete  difleasi* 
bier.  His  firft  rife  was  to  be  quasftor  or  trea- 
furer  of  the  army  under  Marius  in  Numidia, 
where  by  his  courage  and  dexterity,  he  contri- 
bmed  greatly  to  obtain  thofe  advantages  which 
epfued,  and  it  was  he  particularly,  who  per- 
fuaded  Bocchus  to  give  up  Jugurtha.  He  was 
afterwards  chofcn  proconful  in  the  Social  war, 
where  his  aftions  entirely  eclipfcd  thofe  of  every 
other  commander,  and  he  was  in  confequencc 
of  them,  now  appointed  to  the  government  of 
A&a  Minor,  a  pod,  which  as  it  promifed  an 
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imoMnfe  hanreft  of  glor;  and  riches,  waa  ear- 
Acftly  fought  after  by  Marius. 

There  were  two  incentives  to  the  jcaloufy  of 
Macins,  at  finding  Sylla  thus  preferred  Co  con* 
duft  this  war  before  him.    The  honours  which 
were  likely  to  be  obtained  there,  and  the  for- 
mer pains  he  had  taken  to  prepare  himfelf  for  that 
expedition.     He  therefore  began  to   conQdcr 
this  preference  as  an  unjuft  partiality  in  favour 
of  his  rival,  and  a  tacit  infult  upon  all  his  for- 
mer viftories.  He  could  not  help  thinking,  that 
his  reputation  deferved  the  Hrft  offer  in  all  the 
employments  of  the  fiate,  md  he  concluded 
upon  depriving   Sylla  of  his  new  command. 
To  this  end,  he  gained  over  to  his  interclV,  one 
iSulpicius^  a  tribune  of  the  people^  but  chiefly 
noted  for  his  enmity  to  SylU  ;  a  man  equally 
eloquent  and  bold,  of  great  riches  but  corrupt 
manners,  and  rather  dreaded  than  efteenied  by 
the  people.     The  firft  efFefl:  of  the  cot^unc- 
tion  of  thefe  ambidous  men,  was  to  gain  over 
the  Italian  towns  to  their  party,  and  for  this 
purpofe  they  preferred  a  law^  that  thefe  (hould 
vote,  not  in  the  rear  of  the  other  tribes,  but^thac 
they  (hould  be  indifcriminately  pofleffed  ofall  the 
fame  advantages.    This  law  was  as  warmly  op- 
pofed  by  the  citiiens  of  Rome,  as  it  was  refo- 
lutel y  defended  by  Marius  and  Sujpicius,  and  the 
ftates  of  Italy.  A  tumult  enfued  as  ufual,  in  which 
many  were  flain  on  one  fide  and  the  other.  This 

had 
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had  been  fcdrcely  appeafed,  when  another  af- 
fcmbly  of  the  people  was  propofed,  for  pdfling 
the  law,  contrary  to  the  commahd  of  the  con-^ 
fills.  This  produced  a  nnore  violent  commotibn 
than  even  the  former,  in  which  Sylla's  fon-in- 
}aw,  who  attempted  to  oppofe  the  law,  wai 
flain  :  nor  wag  Sylla  hinlfelf  in  Icfs  danger,  for 
being  purfued  by  the  multitude*  he  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  houfe  of  his  ene- 
my Marius,  who  though  naturally  vindidive^ 
would  not  break  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  which 
were  ftill  reverenced  in  Rome.  Having  thus 
found  means  of  efcaping  their  fury,  and  finding 
the  oppofite  fadlion  prevail,  he  inftantly  quit- 
ted Rome,  and  went  to  the  army  which  he  had 
commanded  during  the  Social  war,  and  which 
was  appointed  to  go  under  him  upon  the  ex- 
pedition into  Afia.  In  the  mean  time,  Mariui 
and  Sulpicius  drove  their  fcheme  forward  with- 
out any  oppofition  ;  the  law  for  giving  the  Ita- 
lians a  full  participation  of  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  was  pad  without  trouble;  and  by  the 
fame  law  it  was  cnafted,  that  the  command  of  • 
the  army  which  was  to  oppofe  Mithridates, 
was  to  be  transferred  from  Sylla  to  Marius. 

In  confequence  of  this,  Marius  immediately 
fent  down  officers  from  Rome,  to  take  com- 
mand in  his  name.  But  Sylla,  as  was  mention- 
ed above,  had  predifpofed  the  army  in  his  own 
favour.     They  were  troops  with  whom  he  had 
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gained  fignal  vidlortts^  and  thejr  were  ^atiftlf 
devoted  to  hU  command.   lattead  therefore,' oit 
obeying  the  orders  of  Maiius,   they  fell  ujf^ 
00  and  (lew  his  officer!,  and  then   entreated 
their  general,  that  he  would  lead  them  dire^ljl^ 
to  take  fignal  vengeance  upon  all  his  enemies 
at  Rome.    In  the  mean  time,  Marius  being  in-* 
formed  of  this,  was  not  flaw  in  making  repri^^^ 
faU  upon  fuch  of  Sylla^s  friends  as  fell  into  his 
hands  in  the  city*     This  produced   new  nfiur-'^ 
murs    in  Sylla^s  camp,  the  army  inlifled  upoif^> 
being  led  to  the  capital,  and  their  general  him^ 
felf,  who  was  naturally  vindiftive,   at  Icngtlk 
determined  to  comply- 

Sylla's  army  amounted   to  fix  legions,  the 
foldiers  of  whicli  fcemed  animated  with  the  rc^ 
fentment  of  their  leader,  and  breathed  nothing 
but  {laughter  and  revenge.     However,    there 
were  a  few  yet  remaining  among  them^  that 
even  in  this  time  of  genera!  corruption,  couI(i<<l 
not  think  of  turning  their  arms  upon  their  na- 
tive city,  but  quitted  the  camp  and  fled.     Thus  ' 
a   ftrangc    migration  of   dificrent  parties  was  * 
feen,  fome  flying  from  Rome  to  avoid  the  rc-'*^ 
fentment  of  Mdrius,  and  others  deferting  froffi'^ 
the    camp,    not    to    be    accomplices    in    the  * 
guilt  of  Sylh/   Still  however,    the  army  ad- 
vaiiced  toward  Rome;  it  was  to  nopurpofe,** 
th?it  the    pr^tors  went  out  from  the  city  iti 
form,  to  retard  them  \  they  broke  the  enfigns 

of 
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0£  their  office,  «nd  tore  their  purple  robes  with 
derifKMi.*  The  fenate  next  fent  deputies  to  com- 
mand the  army  not  to  advance  within  five  miles 
of  the  city.  The  deputies  were  for  a  while  amuf- 
ed  by  Sylla^  bowerer  they  feemed  fcarce  returned 
t9  give  an  accpuri^  of  their  commiflion,  when 
he  arrived  with  all  his  forces  at  the  very  gates 
of  Rome.  His  foldi^rs  entered  the  city  fword 
in  band,  as  into  a  place  taken  by  dorm.  Ma- 
rius  and  S^lpicius,  at  the  head  of  a  tumultu-* 
ary  body  of  their  partizans,  attempted  to  op- 
pofe  their  entrance,  and  the  citizens  themfelves^ 
who  feared  the  faccage  of  the  place,  threw 
down  Hones  and  tyles  from  the  tops  of  the 
houfes  upon  the  (bldiers.  So  unequal  a  con-^ 
flift  lafted  longer  than  could  have  been  cxpeft- 
ed,  but  at  length,  Marius  and  his  party  were 
obliged  to  feek  fafety  by  flight,  after  having 
vainly  ofFcred  liberty  to  all  the  flaves,  who 
Ihould  afiilt  them  in  this  emergency. 

Sylla  now  finding  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city, 
j^laced  bodies  of  foldiers  in  different  parts  to 
prevent  pillage  and  diforder.  He  even  pu- 
nifhcd  fomc  fevcrely  for  offering  to  enter  the 
houfes  by  force,  and  fpent  the  night  in  vifiting 
their  quarters,  and  retraining  their  impetuofity. 
The  next  morning  he  began,  by  modelling  the 
laws  foas  to  favour  his  outrages.  Thefe  had  long 
loft  their  force  in  the  commonwealth,  and  were 
now  molded  into  whatever  form  the  ftrongeO: 

Vol.  I.  A  a  party 
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party  were  pleafed  they  (hoiJld  aflfuhie/  ^Ht 
therefore  reverfed  all  the  decrees  •  whi^h  ^fiVd 
-  been  paflVd  by  Sulpicius.  He  eniftM;-  ttert 
rto  law  ftiould  be  propofed  for  the  fbturt^fidt 
\<rhat  (hould  be  previoufly  approved  by  t^'^ft- 
nate.  That  the  fuflfhigcs  fhooW  be"^^^'% 
clafics,  in  which  the  patricians  were  ftii^*'bra 
majority,  and  not  by  cribeif,  hi  which;  evl*^ 
man  having  an  equal  voice,  the  influence  c^'t&e 
great  was  totally  annihilated.  To  chefe  h^'iid- 
ded  a  decree^  whereby  Marius,  Sulpicios^'  iiind 
ten  other  leading  men  were  declared  enennires  to 
their  country,  and  by  which  it  was  lawful  ibr 
any  perfon  to  kill  them.  Having  thus  brought 
the  laws  to  fecond  his  ambition,  he  caufed  tibe 
goods  of  the  profcribed  to  be  confifcated,  and 
next  fent  troops  into  all  parts  to  apprehend  them. 
Marius  efcaped,  but  Sulpicius  was  found  hidden 
in  the  marfhes  of  Laurendum,  and  bis  head  be- 
ing cut  off,  was  carried  and  fixed  upon  the  Rof- 
trum  at  Rome.  Sylla  having  thus^  as  he  fbppof-' 
cd,  entirely  reftored  peace  to  the  cky,  departed 
upon  his  expedition  againft  Mithridates,  hop- 
ing to  give  new  vigour  to  his  defigns,  by  the 
wealth  and  honours  which  he  expedted  to  reap 
inthe  Eaft. 

But  while  Sylla  was  thus  eflablifliing  his  par- 
ty  againft  Marius,  he  had  been  inattentive  to  a 
very  formidable  opponent,  who  was  daily  grow- 
ing into  popularity  and  power  at  Rome.     This 
4  was 
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:tfa%  Gcwnrtlius  ;Ci«>fiay  who  wa^J  born  of  a  pa- 
,|p}ciWffamilft:iM|t  ftrongly  attache4  to  the  pe(H 
^f  frxHW  inotWB  of  ambitipn.    ^Hp  was  a  niaa 
i^gcr.  after  gloryi  bot  incapabls  of  patiendy  ex- 
pe^g  its  regq^  approach  :  ra(h,  hot,  and 
ob^oate,  bi)$ii|)^Q.fan^jime,  bold,  and  cou- 
riageous;  he;.^^  willing  to  become  the  leader 
yOi  the  people^*  ai^-he^copld  not  lead  in  the  fe« 
B^te.    He;  therefore  offered  hixnfclf  for  the  con- 
fuUbipt  in  oppofition  to  the  interefts  of  Sylla, 
.  ^nd  either  from  that  general's  inattention  to  ond 
he  defpifedy  or  from  his  own  great  favour  with 
tjie  lower  part  of  the  people,  he  obtained  it. 
.  jyic  was  fcarce  invcfted  with  his  new  dignity^ 
l>ut  bis  ^nmity  broke  forth :  he  boaftedj  that 
be  wouldt  annul  all  the  laws  which  had  been 
lately  made  in  favour  of  the  patricians,  and  ac* 
cordkigly  ^Ipcgan  fey  endeavours  to  attach  the 
Italian}  ^{y-cf)Jx  to  hi§  intercft.     This  was  only 
to/jbeefi^^d,  iff  giving,  them  an  equal  parti-  , 
cijp^tionjifli  thej^jfrcedgm  of  the  city,  of  which 
Synaubad^Jatcly  deprive^  them.     He  therefore 
feot  private  emifiaries  among  the  country  ftates, 
deQring  their  attendance  at  Rome  upon  a  cer-^ 
tain  jday,   and  enjodniog  them  alfo  to   carry 
fwords  under  their  robes.    Thus,  when  he  had 
prepared  a  party  to  fupport  his  pretendons,  he 
^  p'ublickly  propofed  the  law  for  fupprelllng  the 
new  Italian  tribes^  and  for  giving  them  equal 
.  privileges  with  tiiC  reft,  by  mixing  tbem  among 
^  A  a  2  thofc 
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thofe  formerly  eftablKhed.  To  propofe  a  lair 
at  this  time,  was  in  fome  mcaufure  to  de- 
clare a  war.  An  engagement  enfued,  in  which 
the  Italians^  being  previoufly  armed,  came  off 
vifiorious  for  a  while ;  but  Odlavius,  tbeotiier 
conful,  coming  with  a  powerful  body  of  SjrllaV 
friends  to  oppofe  them,  foon  turned  the  fortune 
of  the  day,  and  obliged  the  Italians  to  quit  the 
city. 

Cinna  being  thus  defeated  in  his  purpoft  of 
pafling  the  law,  had  notwithftunding,  the  plea^ 
fure  of  finding  all  the  dates  of  Italy  ftroftgly 
united    in    his   favour  ;    whereupon^    leaving 
Rome,  he  went  from  city  to  city^  declaring 
againfl:  the  tyranny  of  the  great,  and  their  i|W 
juilice  to  their  allies,  by  whofe  affiftance  they 
had  become  fo  powerful :  he  allured  them  ivith 
frefli  hopes  of  equal  privileges  with    the  Re- 
mans, and  excited  their  pity  towards   himfcif, 
whofe  fufFerings  had  been  incurred  for  his  affi- 
duity  in  their  caufe.     Having    thus    induced 
them   to  a  general  infurredion,  he  began,  to 
make  levies  both  of  troops  and  money  :  thu$ 
a  powerful  army  was  foon  raifed,  and  Cinna, 
as  being  conful  of  Rome,  without  oppofition, 
was  placed  at  its  head.     In  the  mean  time,  the 
fenate,  who  were  apprized  of  theic  violent  pro- 
ceedings,   went  through  the  forms  of  juftice 
againft  him.  Being  fummoned  to  take  his  trial, 
and  not  appearing,  he  was  degraded  from  his 

rank. 
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tdnk  as  a  citizen,  tured  out  of  his  of^ce  of 
conful,  and  Lucius  Merula,  the  pried  of  Ju* 
piter,  eicAed  in  his  ftead.  But  thefe  indig* 
nicies  only  ferved  to  encreafe  his  diligence 
and  Animoiny.  He  appeared  before  a  body 
of  the  Roman  forces  that  were  encamped 
at  Capua,  in  an  humble,  imploring  manner, 
without  ^ny  of  the  enfigns  of  his  office.  He 
entreated  them  with  tears  and  proteftaeions,  not 
fQ  futfer  the  people  of  Rome  to  fall  a  facriBce 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  great :  he  invoked  the 
gods  who  puniihed  injuftice,  to  witnefs  to  the 
reditude  of  his  intentions,  and  fo  far  prevailed 
upon  the  foldiers,  that  they  unanimouHy  re* 
folved  to  Ibpport  his  caufe.  The  whole  army, 
with  general  confent,  agreed  to  nominate  him 
conful,  atld  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  fenate,; 
invefted  him  with  the  endgns  of  his  office :  and 
then  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  they  deter- 
^mined  to  follow  him  to  Rome.  Thus  he  faw  his 
ftrcngth  encreafing  every  day ;  feverai  of  the 
fenators  who  were  wavering  before,  now  came 
over  to  his  fide  ^  but  what  was  equal  to  an  army 
in  itfelf  I  Tidings  were  brought,  that  M^rius 
efcaping  from  a  thoufand  perils,  was  wiih  his 
fon  upon  the  road  to  join  him. 

We  have  already  feen  this  formidable  general 

driven  out  of  Rome,    and  declared  a  public 

enemy  :  we  have  feen  him  at  the  age  of  feventy, 

^fter  numbcrlcfs  viflories,  and  fix  confulfliips, 

A  a  3  obliged 
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obliged  to  fave  himfdf,  unattelldcd^iMMdVlK ftlMir 
from  the  numerous  purluits  (^ch^  whdtUuglw\ 
his  life.     After  having  ¥/zndcttdPtir  4baiCf  Unlif 
in  this  deplorable  condition,  ht^iihdNl^^k^fdllf^ 
his  dangers  encreafe,  and  his  ^puH&fers  Widdb^' 
nearer  advances.  In  this  diftrefs  he«¥raft  ob^fld;) 
to  conceal  himfelf  in  the  marlhes  of  MintumuiDb'l 
where  he  fpent  the  night  up '<^6  his  chin  ten^^ 
quagmire.     At  break  of  day  be  kft  this  difttHl 
place,  and  made  towards  the  fea  fide,  in  hopbk' 
of  finding  a  (hip  to  facilitate  his  eicape,  buk 
being  known  and  difcovered  by  fome  oF^iriio 
inhabitants,  he  was  conduced  to  a  neighbodHh^ 
town  with  an  halter  round  his  neck;  and  wftik 
outcloaths,  and  thus  covered  over  -  with  mtid, 
he  was  fent  to  prifonV    The  govermMVHof  tiie^ 
place,   willing  to  coniform   to'^the^drdcfSof 
the  fenate,    foon  ^fter  fent  a  CTia^rian  Havd" 
to  difpatch  him,  but  the  barbarian  no  fooneF 
entered  the  dungeon  for  this  purpofe,  but  be 
ilopt  fhort,  intimidated  by  the  dreadful  vifage 
and  awful  voice  of  this  fallen  genera],    who 
ilernly  demanded,  if  he  he  had  the  prefumption 
to  kill  Caius  Marius  ?  The   flave   unable  to 
reply,  threw  down  his  fword,  and  rulhing  back 
from  the  prifon,  cried  out,    that  he  found  it 
impoffiblc  to  kill  him !  The  governor  confider^ 
ing  the  fear  of  the  (lave  as  an  omen  in   the 
Vnhappy  exile's  favour,  gave  him  once  more 
{lis  freedom,  and  qommcnding  him  to  his  forr 
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tw^^  provideA.^if^^itb  a  fiiip  to  .convey  him 
fwQtB^itBly*-  S^  thence  made  ftke  beft  of 

im:WMy  JO  |he,iAaiKl  of  Msk^'i^  aod  failir\g> 
Qfur^rdy  waftforce4iby  a  tempeft  upon  the  coaft 
oj^3icilK*    Here  aRofnaa  quseftor  who  hap* 
pmsd'to  J^^t  the  fame  place,  refi^lyed  to  feize , 
im^'f  by:which  he  loft  fixteea  of  J^is  crew,  who 
liicm  kiHod  in  their  endeavours  (o  cover  hi&  r^* 
ttfi9f,  to  the  ihip'     He  afterwards  landed  in 
A^A>  ^nen^vCarfiiage,  and  .went  in  a  melan- 
choly manper,  to  place  himfelf  among  the  ruins 
<^(ij^ac  defolated  place.   He  foon  however,  had 
ocdpRsirpip  tixc  prator  who  govfiwied  there,  to 
cet^re.    Marius^  who  remembered  his  having, 
Qfij^e.ferved  this  very  mao^.^b^^  in.neceOity^ 
<^d  (lojc  fu^prefs  his  forrp\^,  att  finding  ingra* 
ticude  in  every  quarter  of  the  Wc^ld,  and  pre^ 
paring  tp  obey^^defired  the  me/Ieqgex  to  tell  his 
mafter,  that  he,  had  feen  Mariuaiitti|)g  among 
t^e  ruins  of  Cari^ge,  intimating  tb^tgreatHefs 
of  his  own  fall,>yvthe   deiblation  ;  {i^at  was 
round  him.  jEie  thca  embarked  once  more,  and 
i;iQC  ]|CnQwing  wherf  to  land  without  encounter*- 
\ng  an  enemy^  be  Qsent  the  winter  at  Tea,  ex^ 
peeing  ?ivery  hour,  the  return  of  a  meffengcr 
fjcom  his  fon*  whom  he  had  fent  to  follicit  pro- 
teyStion  from  an  African  prince,  whofe  name 
was  Mandraftal.    After  long  cxpeftation,  inr 
iltead  of  the  meflengeo  his  fon  hioii&lf  arrivinl, 
jhAviog  efcapcd  from  the  inhofpitable  court  of 
A  a  4  thai: 
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that  monarch,  where  he  hadsfaieerr  hcp%  nof^* 
a  friend,  buc  a  prifoner,  and -hab'' retuFned'Jiff* 
time  enough  (o  prevent  his  fath*f'*frdrti  ih»ifi^ 
the  fame  rate.  It  was  in  this  *  fit Aarionr/'ilffic^ 
they  were  informed  of  the  aAivity  bf  QiMkiih 
their  favour,  and  accordingly  made  thtf  beft'biE^ 
their  way  to  join  him.  '   •    '-fl-. 

Cinna,  upon  being  apprized' of  their  Ifiv 
proach,  fmt  his  liftors,  with  ail  bther  marksPQ3? 
diftinflion,  to  join  them,  but  Klariuft  woisid 
not  accept  of  thefe  inftanccs  -of  rcfpeft  5  'he 
fent  them  back,  as  being  ill  fuiced'to  his  afbjeift 
fiiuation,  and  afFefted  to  appear  in  the  WreCOfaf- 
ed  habic  which  he  had  worn  in  hi^  misfortDMii. 
His  beard  was  long  and  negl^dted,  his  p^ 
flow  and  foltmn,  and  all  his  adiohs  ifhewed  a 
mind  ftung  into  refentment,  ind  fhedicadhg 
revenge:  he  now  therefore,  went  among  the 
towns,  exciting  them  to  efpoufe  his  quarrel, 
whi(  h  he  taught  them  to  think  was  their  OWII. 
Five  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Roniei 
went  down  to  congratulate  his  return ;  a  large 
number  of  veterans,  who  had  fought  under  his 
Itandard,  came  to  offer  him  their  fervice,  arid 
to  encreafe  his  forces  ftill  more,  he  proclaim- 
ed freedom  to  all  flaves  who  fhould  join  him, 
by  which  means,  great  crowds  flocked  to  hifti 
from  every  quarter.  His  firfl:  operation  was  to 
take  the  city  of  Oftia  by  ilorm  ;  he  then  ad- 
v*^»nce(j  with  his  whole  army,  and  polled  him- 
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fdf'^pQh  tbif  Jwittiflii m^  an  hill  that  overlookedt 
KMNa^^herehe^  Was  joined  by  Cinns,  with  An 
2^rntt  4b  DUM^roUa '  ds  his  own^  and  boch  tiow 
rrfeWved  to.lay  ficge  to  their  native  city.  '  - 
/  The  ftnate  and  confuls  were  uow  driven  aU* 
ihpft  t6  defpdiry  it  was  too  late  to  fend  to  Sylla^ 
who  was  gaining  vidories  in  Afiay  while  his 
^ftrty  -  wis  vpdh^  the  brink  of  ruin  at  Honfie. 
GndiJs  PompeiuA  commanded  an  army  near 
Robie,  but  his  aftiohs  were  fo  equivocal,  that, 
lidtber*  fide  could  rely  upon  him,  while  both 
equally  feared  hitiy.  They  fent  ta  Metellus, 
thten  lying  with  a  body  of  troops  among  the 
Samnites,  but  his  foldiers,  inftcad  of  granting 
tHem  any  Aid^  foon  after  joined  with  Mai-ius; 
Thus  deferted  by  all,  they  daily  faw  the  towns 
about  the  city  taken  and  plundered,  and  vaft 
numbers  of  flavcs  every  hour  deferting  over  to 
the  enemy.  In  thisteJcigence,  they  had  no  other 
fefource  but  fubmiirion :  they  accordingly  re- 
folved  to  fchd  ambaffadors  to  the  two  generals, 
aflurtng  them  of  their  ready  attachment,  and  de- 
firlng'  them  to  enter  the  city  peaceably,  and  to 
fpare  their  own  countrymen.  *  Cinna  however, 
rcfufcd  to  grant  any  audience,  till  he  knew  in 
what  manner  he  wis  to  be  addreffed,  whether 
as  a  private  man,  or  as  conful,  and  firft  officer 
of  the  ftate.  This,  for  a  while,  created  fome 
embarraflment;  but  it  was  vain  to  deliberate^ 
when  /ubmiflJon  was  the  only  alternative.  Cinna 
3  being 
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being  leftored  to  the  conful(hip«  now  recebed: 
the  ambafladors  of  the  fenate  in  form,  who  i|i^ 
vited  him  into  the  city,  and  requefted  hina^  ca 
undertake  the  duties  of  his  office  ;  theyr*  en«? 
treated  him  to  regard  his  countrymen  wicfcittn*': 
ifernefs^  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  fromrhiin? 
an  oath,  that  he  would  put  no  man  to  deaiiqp: 
but  after  a  legal  manner,  and  ronfbrmable  t0: 
the  ancient  ufages  of  Rome.  Cinna  xefbicd.tbe 
oath,  but  promifed,  that  willingly  be  would  jutc 
be  the  caufe  of  any  man's  death.  During  diU 
conference,  Marius  continued  ftandiog  by  ^ the) 
conful's  tribunal,  obferving  a  profound  fileoce^ 
but  his  furious  air,  and  eyes  glancing  with:.fii^> 
w^re  but  too  fure  prefages  of  thp  carnagpj; Jie 
meditated  within.  .  .>i:»  it: 

The  conference  being  ended,  Cinna  and-Maic 
rius  prefented  themfelves  at  the  gates  of,ihe 
city,  at  the  head  of  their  troops  :  Cinna  marched 
in  iiril,  accompanied  by  his  guards,  but  Marius 
flopped,  and  refufed  to  enter,  alledging,  that 
having  been  banifhed  by  a  public  decree,  it  was 
iieceffary  to  hav^  another  to  authorize  his  re* 
turn.  It  was  thus  that  he  defired  to  give  his 
meditated  cruelties  the  appearance  of  jufticc^ 
and  while  he  was  about  to  deftroy  thoufanda» 
to  pretend  an  implicit  veneration  for  the  laws. 
In  purfuance  of  his  defire,  an  aflembly  of  the 
people  being  called,  they  began  to  reverfc  bis 
banilhmcnt,  but  they  had  fcarce  gone  through 
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tbfoe  of  the  tribes;  when  incapable  of  contain* 
ing'  bis.  deiire'x>f  revenge,  he  entered  the  city 
ac  the  .head  of  his  guards,  and  mafiacred  all 
who  had  ever  been  obnoxious  to  him,  without 
renaorfe  or  pity.  0£taviusthe  conful  was  kiU 
led  in  ,his  chatr  of  office  ;  Merula,  who  had 
been  his  colleague  in  the  room  of  Cinna,  kil*- 
led  hitnfelf,  to  avoid  falling  by  the  enemy  ^ 
Cwis  and  Lucius  Julius,  Serranus,  Lentulus, 
Numitorius  and  Bebius,  all  fenators  of  the  firft 
rank,  were  butchered  in  the  ftreets,  their  heads 
placed  upon  the  roftrum,  and  their  bodies  given 
tp  be  devoured  by  dogs;  many  more  fhared 
the  fame  fate ;  the  fatellites  of  Marius  breathing 
flaughter  and  vengeance,  ftabbed  the  fathers  of 
families  in  in  their  own  houfes,  violated  the 
chaftity  of  matrons,  and  carried  away  their 
children  by  force.  Several  who  fought  to  pro- 
pitiate the  tyrant's  rage,  were  murdered  by  his 
command  in  his  prefence :  many  even  of  thofe 
who  had  never  oflfended  him  were  put  to  death, 
and  at  laft^  even  his  own  officers  never  approach- 
ed him  but  with  terror.  Having  in  this  man- 
ner puniihed  his  enemies,  he  hexc  abrogated 
all  the  laws  which  were  made  by  his  rival, 
luid  then  made  himfelf  confu!  with  Cinna. 
Thus  gratified  in^  his  two  favourite  paffions, 
vengeanere and  ambition;  having  once  faved  his 
pountry^^and  now.deluged  it  with  blood,  at  laflr, 
fl5u  if  billing  tp  crowo  the  pile  of  flaughter 

*  which 
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which  he  had  made,  with  his  own  body,  be 
died  the  month  after,  aged  fevcnty,  not  without 
fufpicion  of  having  hallened  his  end. 

In  the  mean  time,  thef'e  accounts  were 
brought  to  Sylla,  who  was  ff  nt  againft  Mithri* 
dates,  and  who  was  performing  many  fignal 
fervices  againft  him.  That  monarch  having 
caufed  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Romans^ 
who  were  in  his  dominions,  to  be  (lain  in  cold 
blood,  next  fent  his  geneial  Archelaus  to  op- 
pofc  Sylla ;  however,  he  was  defeated  near 
Athens,  with  the  lofs  of  an  immenfe  number 
of  his  forces.  Another  battle  enfued,  by  which 
the  Roman  general  recovered  all  the  countries 
that  had  been  ufurpcd  by  Mithridaies.  The  lofi 
of  the  king's  fleet  followed  foon  after,  fb'that 
both  parties  were  now  inclined  to  an  accommo- 
dation ;  Mithridates  induced  by  his  loflcs,  and 
Sylla  by  a  defire  of  returning  home,  to  take 
vengeance  on  his  enemies  in  Rome.  A  peace 
was  accordingly  fcon  after  concluded,  the  prin- 
cipal arti-rles  of  which  were,  that  Mithridates 
fhould  defray  the  chargtrs  of  the  war,  and 
(hould  be  content  with  his  own  hereditary  do- 
D.  C.  n/mions.  Thus  having  in  lefs  than  three  years 
^7°-  brought  the  Afuric  war  to  an  honourable  pe- 
riod, Sylla  prepared  for  his  return,  previoufly 
informing  the  lenate  by  letter,  of  all  the  great 
fervices  he  had  done  the  ftatc,  and  the  ungrate- 
ful return  he  had  received,  from  fuch  as  envied 
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his  fortune  i  adding  a  dreadful  menace,  chat  he 
would  foon  be  ac  the  gates  of  Rome  with  g 
vidtorious  and  powerful  army,  to  take  fignal  it* 
venge  upon  his  own  enemies  and  thofe  of  the 
ftate*     The  fenate,  who  were  now  to  be  confix 
dercd  rather  as  a  party  formed  by  Marius,  thgri 
as  the  independent  prote(5i:ors  of  Rome,  greatly 
dreaded  the  efie£ls  of  Sylla's  return  :  they  al* 
ready  anticipated  the  flaughters  he  was  about  to 
make,  and  therefore  fenc  to  treat  with  him,  of«> 
fering  to  comply  with  whatever  terms  he  (bould 
propofe,  provided  he  let  them  know  the  limits 
he  intended  to  fet  to  his  refentment.    They 
even  ordered  Cinna,  who  as  we  have  obferved 
before,  had  been  eie<5led  conful  with  Mariuav 
to  difcontinue  his  levies^  and  join  with  them  ift 
deprecating  Sylla's  angcp  by  timely  fubmifiioo.* 
Cinna  however,  knew  too  well  how  Jittle  mercy 
he  had  to  expert  from  hla  opponent,  and  inftead 
of  obeying  the  fenate^  returned  them  an  evafive 
anfwer,  but  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  tt> 
i^aife  forces,  and  to  oppofe  Sylla  even  in  Afia» 
by  (ending  aa  army  thither,   under  pretence^ 
that  what  was  aAed  agatnft  Mithridates  hither- 
to, was  againft  the  confent,   and  without  rhi^  , 
authority  of  the  ienate.    For  this  purpofe  be 
difpatched  a  body  of  forces  under  the  command 
of   Valerius    Flaccus,    his  colleague    in    the 
confullhip,  into  Afia.     However,  as  this  leader 
wa«  vmexpcfienced  in  the  field.  Fimbria,  an  old 

foldier 
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foldier  of  reputation,  was  fent  as  hU  licutqnilfK- 
vfiih  direflionft  to  correft  by  his^xperieooeifCte 
coo  great  impetuoGty  of  the  generaL  .Ttmy^fyin 
however,  begen  to  differ,  and  the  breaychrffffd- 
ening  every  day,  the  conful  thought  prop^K^fo 
depofe  Fimbria  from  his  command.     But.fiU 
confidence  and  order  was  now  loft  in  the  wj^^ 
tary  as  well  as  in  the  civil  departments  ; of  .die 
ftate.     Fimbria,^  inftead  of  fubmitting  td  Jrfs 
fuperior,  brought  his  caufe  before  the  arinjr^t  ^a 
general  mutiny  enfued ;  the  conful  attevpttd 
to  efcape,  but  being  difcovered  at  the  boootf 
of  a  well,  was  dragged  out,  and  murdered  iqr 
his  own  foldiers.    In  the  mean  time,  Fii|»bria 
taking  the  command  of  the  army,  led  it  agoaoft 
Mithridates,  over  whom  he  gained  a  fignati  vic- 
tory, and  might  have  compleated  his  triumph 
over  that  mooarch^  but  the  fame  difolMdifiiice 
which  he  was  guilty  of  to  his  own  commander, 
his  foldiers  pradifed  againft  him,  for  Ihortly  af- 
ter, at  Sylla's  approach,  his  troops  all  deferced, 
to  join  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  other:  grm^, 
fo  that  Fimbria  being  thus  left  alone,  £[cd.  to 
the  temple  of  ^fculapius  in  Pergamus,  where 
he  fell  upon  his  fword,    but  the  wound  not 
proving  mortal,  his  flave  difpatched  him,  killing 
himfelf  upon  the  body  of  his  mafter. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ill  fuccefs  of  this  ^rmy 
did  not  intimidate  Cinna  from  making  prepara- 
tions to  repel  his  opponent.    Being  join^.by 

Carbo^ 
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Cait)6,  tvHo  was  now  cleftcd  iii  ihe  room  of 
'^Taleftasii who  had  been  flain,tpgetherwTth  young 
MkMa^,^wic^  inherited  all  the  abilltiesf  and'the 
'artafbititih  of  his  father,  he  detcrmmed  to  fend 
^v^tJptart  of  the  forces  he  had  raifed'into  Dal- 
^itiUy  taoppole  Sylla  before  he  entered  Italy. 
iSKktie  troops  were  accordingly  embarked,  but 
•thefe^ being  cfifpcrfed  by  aftorm,  the  reft  that 
had  tiot  yet  put  to  fea^  abfolutely  refufcd  to  go. 
«^Upon  this,  Cinna^  cjuite  furious  at  their  difobe^ 
^4ie«eiiruftted'forW^ard  to  pei-fuade  them  to  thfeir 
liiWf ; '  Mowcyfer*,  one  of  the  moft  mutinous  of 
tht'foldi^rii  bring  (truck  by  an  officer,  and  re- 
turMii^  the  blow,-  he  was  apprehended  for  hrs 
criSrfie.'  This  iH- timed  feverity  produced  a  tu- 
liHik '^aWi  *a  mtrtiny  through  the  whole  arrny^ 
^Md  #hiIeCintia  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  or 
appeafe  it,  ht  was  run  through  the  body  by 
C)ffte'of  the  cro\Vdi    The  army  bcii^  thus  de- 
prived tif  their  prinetpaF  leader^  continued  un- 
der Carbo,  who  kept  himfelf  conful,  Without 
a  colleague,  fbr  fome  time.    The  next  year's 
confuls  belrtg^Urbanus  arid  Scipio,  new  levies 
were  made,  and  the  afiairs  of  the  party  feemcd 
to  wear  a  very  favourable  afpeft.    It  was  not 
doubted,  but  Sylla  would  take  fignal  vengeance 
for  his  late  injuries,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to 
fupprefs  the  late  popular  laws,  exafted  in  his 
abfence :  all  the  lower  part  of  the  citizens  there- 
'fore,  and  tha  majority  of  the  fenate  were  aganift 
ii  him; 
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hicni  the  qne  from  principle^  of  jdcoxKrraCiriii 
the  other  through  fear.  Thus  a  gre^t.iSQtAo 
courfe  of  people  came  from  diSerenc  pwUidft 
luly,  to  take  pare  with  the  confuU,  wiip^lfiofit 
faw  themfclves  ac  the  head  of  an  army, .  i^poni 
rior  to  that  of  Sylla,  whofe  approach  Wi&.Mi 
much  dreaded  by  all.  {.hoi 

During  thefe  preparations,  Sylia  was  not)  Ida 
expeditious,  by  long  and  forced  marchcsi^.w^* 
returning  to  his  native  country,  which  he  inceodBd 
to  deluge  with  blood.     Being  arrived  ac  DyrM*- 
chium,  where  he  had  prepared  a  fleet  tOvCM^ 
vey  him  into  Italy,  he  harrangucd  his  Vtof 
before  they   embarked,  entreating,    that  ^hcy 
would  engage  themfelves  by  an  oath,  to  coptv- 
nue  faithful  to  his  caufe.     This  they.uowi-' 
moufly  confented  to  do,  and  as  an  earoeftqf 
their  fincericy,  offered  him  all  the  money  wl|ic)i 
they  had  gained  in  their  late  expeditions,  cc2h 
Vw^ards  fupporting    the   expcnces   of  the   war.? 
Sylla,  pleafed  -at  their  alacrity,  rcfufed  their  in- 
tended favours,  aflliring  them,  that  they  fboold 
foon  lliare    much    greater   rewards    from   bis . 
bounty,  than  he  had  as  yet  been  able  to  be- 
llow, and  then  embarking  his  troops,  landed 
them,  after  a  favourable  paflage,  at  Brundu- 
lium  in  Italy. 

He  had  been  fcarce  arrived  there,  but  the  re* 
mains  of  that  fliaticred  party  which  had  eiicap- 
ed  the  profcriptions  of  Marius,  came  to  join 

him. 
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him.  MetcUus  was  the  firft,  with  a  large  body 
bf  forces  which  he  had  colledcd  in  his  way* 
Marcus  Craflfus  came  with  a  fUpply,  as  alfo 
Gethegus ;  but  of  all  the  fuccours  which  he 
received^  none  were  more  timely  or  pleafing^ 
than  thofe  which  were  brought  him  by  Cneius 
Pompey,  afterwards  furnamcd  the  Great.  This 
commander^  thbugh  yet  but  twenty-three,  begari 
already  to  (hew  the  dawnings  of  that  ambition^ 
which  afterwards  (hohe  with  fuch  luftre  in  the 
commonwealth.  Though  at  that  time  invefled 
with  no  public  charader,  he  found  means  to 
taife  an  army  of  three  legions  in  Picsfenum,  and 
to  overthrow  Brutus,  who  commanded  thci 
troops  of  the  oppofite  faftion  in  that  diftriiSfc. 
This  viftory  was  alfo  fignalized  by  his  killing 
the  general  of  the  Gaulilh  cavalry,  who  oppofcd 
himfelf  in  lingle  combat,  for  which  he  was  fe- 
lutcd  with  the  highcft  marks  of  refpeft  by  Sylla^ 
Vho  feemed  to  have  a  prefcience  of  his  futuns 
greatneis. 

A  civil  war  being  thus  determined  upoil, 
and  both  parties  being  now  advanced  very  near 
each  other,  Sylla  was  willing  to  try,  how  far 
the  immenfe  riches  he  brought  with  him  from 
Afia,  were  capable  of  fhaking  the  enemies, 
forces,  without  a  battle.  For  this  purpofe,  he 
at  Brft  pretended  to  be  averfe  to  engaging,  arid 
fent  deputies  to  Scipio  the  conful,  who  com- 
manded againft  btm,  with  propofals  for  coming  ' 
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ro'a  treaty.  Theconful,  who  fought foirAotfei^ 
(6  much  as  peace,  very  readily  embracea^  im 
ofFers/biit  defired  time,  previouliy  to^^oRfa: 
with  Urbanus  his  colleague,  upon  a  mcaTure  ifi 
which  he  was  equally  concerned,  ^hijj  'was[  aS 
that  Sylla  defired,  for  in  the  meah  time,  a  lill^ 
penfion  of  arms  being  agreed  upon,  hfs  Ifoldieri 
went  into  the  oppofite  camp,  dirpjaying^  tnol^ 
riches  which  they  had  acquired  in  their  hxj^B^ 
tions,  and  offering  to  participate  with  chttr  JTel- 
low-citizens,  in  cafe  they  changed  ttielr  party* 
The  fame  motives  that  had  prevailed  on  the,  wl- 
dicrs  of  Fimbria  to  defert  him,  ndw  pr^Vail^ 
upon  thefe  to  dcfcrt  their  general.     TKe'whcfc 
army  declared  unanimoufly  for  Sylla,  aUJ^  Sci- 
pio  fcarce  knew  that  he  was  forfaken  and  de- 
pofed,  till  he  was  informed  of  it  by  a  parcy^of 
'the  enemy,  who  entering  his  tent,,  made  him 
and  his  fon  their  prifoners,  Sylla  however,  ailed 
with  great  moderation  towards  him  ;  he  would 
.  permit  no  injury  to  be  done  to  the  conful,  but 
employed  all  his  arts  to  bring  him  over  to  his 
party.     After  much  entreaty,  finding  him  in- 
flexible, he  generoufly  gave  him  his  freedonv 
having  previoufly  obtained  his  promife,  not  to 
command  againft  him  during  the  reft  of  his^ 
,  confulfliip. 

Sylla  having  fucceeded  fo  well  in  this  ih- 

ftance,  refolved  to  try  the  fame  arts  upon  the 

'  army  commanded  by  Norbanus,  the  other  con- 

ful.    He  fcnt  deputies  to  him,  dcfiring  a  con- 

4  fercnce, 
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fe|T9C^,  but  the  Qonful,  ioftru(acd  by  the  dif- 
gjrjaic^J'pr^  colleague,  confined  the  deputieSt 
ai^'^^^jnarcbed  diredlly  againft  ki0$  hoping  1:0 
5prn^  )i|pon  him  by  furprize.  An  cngiagenocnt 
f^ifued,  in  jwhich  Sylla's  men,  though  attacked 
Hi^ilorder,  repaired  by  their  courage^  w(u£  chey 
waj^^d  in  regularity.  Norbanus  loft  (even  tbou'* 
I^nd  men^  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  lA 
CtSipOifa,  wifh  the  remaioder  of  his  army. 

Italy  now  began  to  feel  all  the  defblationg 
and  miferies  of  a  declared  civil  war,  nor  wer^ 
Cbe  fecret  intrigues  of  corruption  carried  on  by 
both  parties  with  leb  perieverance  and  aOiduity : 
the  emiffiM^ies  of  each  were  (een  going  diligently 
during  the  whole  wipter^  up  and  down  among 
theftates  of  Italy,  labouring  by  all  the  arts  of 
bribery  and  perfuafioo  to  gain  over  forces  to 
their  caufe.  Sylla  was  particplarly  vcrfed  in  thf 
bufinefs  of  feduftion,  and  vaft  fums  of  that 
money  which  had  been  plundered  from  the  Ea{l« 
went  all  over  the  country,  and  even  among  the 
barbarous  nations  of  Gaul,  to  e^ctend  his  intc- 
rcfts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Samnites,  to  thfs 
number  of  forty  thoufand  men,  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  Carbo,  his  chief  oppo&r,  who  was  now 
chofeif .  cpnfui  a  third  time,  with  young  Marius, 
of  whom  his  party  had  formed  great  expefU- 
tions.  The  operations  in  the  field,  which  hadf 
been  fufpehded  during  the  winter,  opened  with 
dill  greater  vigour  in  the  beginning  of  the 
B  b  2  fpring« 
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fpring.     Mariu*;,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  (M^ 
hor^s,  offered  Sylla  battle,  which  this  geitendll^ 
knowing  how  the  troops  againft  him  were  prii^ 
difpofed,  read  ly  accepted.     Ac  firft  the  foreciM 
of  the  day  fcenned  doubtful,  but  juft  at't4iat 
very  period  in  which  viftory  begins  to  waydf,^tt 
part  of  the  troops  of  Maritis,  which  had  biStii 
previoufly  corrupted,  fled  in  difofder,  and  thttt 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day.     Marius  having 
vainly  endeavoured  to  rally  his  troops,  was  Xh6 
laft  that  fled,  and  went  to  take  refuge   in  Pr»- 
nefle,  a  fl:rong  city  that  was  ftill  ftedfatil:  in  hit 
caufe,    Sylla  clofely  purfucd  him  there,  and  in* 
vefl:ed  the  city  on  every  fide  :  then  having  difr 
pofed  his  armyjin  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  none orif 
the  defendants  could  efcape,  and  no  forces  could 
'  be  thrown  into  the  garrifon  from  without,  h^ 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  to  Rome; 
The  partizans  of  Marius  having  been  apprized 
of  his  defeat,  abandoned  the  city  with  precipi- 
tation, fo  that  SylJa  approached  without  refif- 
tance.    The  inhabitants,  thinned  by  famine  and 
all  the  terrors  that  attend  a  civil   war,  opened 
their  gates  upon  his  arrival,  v/herefore  entering 
the  Forum,  and  aflembling  the  people-,  he  re- 
primanded them  for  their  infidelity.    However, 
he  exhorted  them  not  to  be  dejefted,  for  he  was 
Hill  refolved  topardon  and  protcft  them.     He 
obferved,  that  he  was  obliged  by  the  neccflity  of 
the  times,  to  take  vigorous  meafurcs,  and  that 
3  none 
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none  but  their  enemies  and  his  own  (hould  fufFcr., 
He  then  put  up  the  goods  of  thofe  that  fled,  to 
lale,  and  leaving  a  fmall  garrifon  in  the  city,. re- 
turned to  befiege  his  rival 
. ;  Young  Marius  on  the  other  hand,  made  many. 
JIttempts  to  raife  the  fiege,  but  all  his  dcfigiis. 
were  known  to  Sylla,  before  they  were  put  into, 
execution.  Wherever  his  Sallies  were  pointed^ 
the  peculiar  attention  of  Sylla's  lieutenant  Teem- 
ed to  be  direded  there.  Thus  frequently  fruf-  ' 
trated  in  his  attempts  to  reprefs,  or  at  leaft  tcr 
cfcape  his  beficgers,  he  gave  w^y  to  that  relibnt- 
ment,  which  was  remarkable  in  his  family,  and 
afcribing  his  detention  to  the  treachery  of  5yila's 
friends,  who  pretended  to  remain  neuter,  he 
fcnt  orders  to  Rome,  to  Brutus,  who  was  Prae- 
tor there,  to  put  all  thofe  fenators  to  deaths 
whom  he  fufpcded  to  be  in  the  intereft  of  his 
riv.al.  Witji  this  cruel  command  Brutus  im-  • 
mediately  complied,  and  many  of  the  firft  rank, 
among  whom  were  Domitius  Antiftius,  and 
Scaevola,  were  flain  as  they  were  leaving  the 
fenate.  Thus,  whatever  faftion  was  vidlorious, 
Rome  was  ftill  a  miferable  futferer. 

Both  fadions  thus  exafperated  to  the  higheft 
degree,  and  expedling  no  mercy  on  either  parr, 
gave  vent  to  their  fury  in  feveral  engagements. 
The  forces  on  the  fide  of  Marius  were  the  moft 
iiumerous,  but  thofe  of  Sylla  better  united  and 
ifQore  -under,  fvibordination.  Carbo^  who  com^ 
.    (.  B  b  3  mandcd 
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.xnandcd  an  army  for  Marius'  )n  the  fields  Jcnt 
.<ight  legions ;  to  Praencftc^  toi  relieve  his  cof^ 
Jeague,  but  they  were  met  by  Pompey  in  a  de- 
J5lc,  who  flew  many  of  them^  and  difpci-fcJ  the 
reft.  Carbo,  joined  by  Urbanus,  foon  after  cfi- 
gaged  Metellus,  but  wasovertome  wkh  the  lofi 
often  thoufand  men  flain,  and  fix  ihoufand  i^ken 
prifoners*  In  confequence  of  this  defeat,  tTr- 
banus  killed  himfelf>  and  Carbo  Bed  to  Africa^ 
where,  after  wandering  a  long  time,  he  was  k 
laft  delivered  up  to  Pompey,  who  to  plcafe  SfV 
la,  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded.  Still  howey^y 
1  numerous  army  of  the  Samnites  were  ,in  the 
field,  beaded  by  feveral  Roman  gcneralf^^aiid 
by  Teleiinus,  who  though  a  Samnite,  bad  fliewn 
himfelf  equal  to  the  greateft  commanders  of  the 
age.  Thefe  were  joined  by  four  legioqs,  coirh 
mandcd  by  Carianus,  who  was  ftill  obftinately 
bent  upon  continuing  the  war.  Thcfc  united, 
were  refolved  to  make  one  defperate  effort  to 
raife  the  fiegc  of  Prsnefte,  or  to  perifh  in  the 
attempt.  Accordingly,  TeleGnus  made  a  (hew 
of  advancing  with  great  boldnefs,  to  force  the 
enemy's  lines  of  circumvallation.  At  the  (ame 
time,  Sylh,  at  the  head  of  a  vidorious  arriiy, 
faced  him  in  front,  while  orders  were  fent  to 
pompey,  to  follow  and  attack  him  in  the  rear. 
The  Samnice  general  however,  fhewed  himfelf 
fuperior  to  both,  in  tliefe  operation^)  for 
JLiJging  of  clieir  defigns  by  their  motions,  he 
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Jed  off  his   troops  bg  .night,   and  by  forced 
^ardhesj   appeared  ndrt   tnorhMg'  u{>oi^''^t^ 
mouhUins'    that    overlo<i]tcd"R6hiid-^    l3ik 
^wretched  city  had  juft  time  fuffidlcritta-ffiiit^fllfi 
"^ates^  to  prevent  hia  entrance,  bth- lie  tic^ 
fcize  the  place  by  a  bold  aflablt^and  encouni^- 
tiig  his  foldiers,  both  by  their  incient  enmity  to 
'iiie  Roman  ftate>  and'  their  hopes  of  imniehre 
fichcs  upon  the  capfure$  he  brought  on  his 
''  fiien,  and  led  them  boldly  to  the  very  walls. 
Appius  Claudius,    wh6  was   at  that  time  in 
Rom^  and  in  the  mterefts  of  Sylla„  made  a 
falfy  to  oppole  hiin,  rather  with  hopes  of  delay- 
ing the  affailants^  than  of  entirely  repreflihg 
'"'  tibeni.     Tte  Romans  fought  with  that  vigour, 
which  the   confcipufnefs  ^f  defending  every 
thing  'dear  io^ire«i.    iB^rc  Appius  was  kilted  in 
the  combat,  and  tbe  re|t  dsfteartened  by  the 
lofs  of  their  gencraJ^  fecmed  preparing  for  flight. 
Juft  at  this  interval,  a  party  of  Sylla's  horfe  ap- 
;peared  at  the  oppofiw  ^ates^    who  throwing 
themfelves  into  the  city,  and  haftening  through 
Jt,  met  the  afiailanta  on  the  other  fide.   .  I'he 
dcfperate  fury  of  thcfc,  in  fome  meafure  fuf- 
pendfed  the  fate  of  the  battle,  till  Sylla  with  his 
whole  army  had  time  to  arrive.    It  was  then 
-that  a  general  and  dreadful  conflidi:  enfued  be- 
tween the  Samnite  and  the  Roman  army.    The 
citizens  from  their    walls    beheld    thoufands 
fall  on  both  fides.    At  firft,  the  forces  com- 
B  b  4  .    macidcd 


manded  by  Sylla  on  the  left,*  gave  way^-  buli 
his  lieutenant  Craflbs  was  vidonous'  oa^^  tfaff 
right.  The  battlp  continued  all  day,  1iSl|iiDi?a0 
night>  nor  was  it  till  the  mdrning,  that  SytiSt 
found  himfelf  completely  viftoriouy.  :  Bc;dieiii 
vif;tcd  the  field  of  battle,  on  which  more  thxiK 
fifty  thoufand  of  the  yanquilhed  and  the  vi&xni 
lay  promifcuoufly.  Eight  thoufand  of  the  Sahi- 
pites  wel*e  made  prifoners,  and  killed  in  tfAd 
blood,  after  the  engagement.  Mafcius  aiDl^ 
CJarinus  attempting  to  efqape,  were  taken,  aQcl. 
their  heads  being. cut  off,  were  fent  by  Sylla's 
command,  to  be  carried  round  the  walls  oE^ 
Prsenefte.  At  this  forrowful  fight,  the  inhabi^^ 
tants  of  the  place  being  now  deftitute  of  provii?' 
fions,  and  defpairing  of  all  fuccour  from  Vithouiii 
refolved  to  furrender,  but  it  was  only  ?o  cxperii-t 
encc  the  unrelenting  fury  of  the  conqueror,  wha 
ordered  all  the  males  to  be  flain,  Marius,  the 
caufe  of  thefe  calamities,  was  at  firft  miffing-, 
and  it  was  thought  had  got  off,  but  he  was  at 
lad  difcovered  lying  dead,  with  a  captain  of  the 
Samnites,  at  the  iflue  of  one  of  the  lubterr^- 
jican  padages  thai;  led  from  the  city,  where 
thty  had  tried  to  cfcape,  but  finding  it  guard- 
ed by  the  enemv,  killed  th^iji-lvcs.  The 
city  cf  N'Tba  was  now  all  :h;u  rc-rrained  un- 
fubdued  in  Italy,  but  the  iruKibicants,  after  a 
lono  refiuance,  dreauinr^  tht:  f  r.c  ^:';  Prarni-ile, 
kt  their  town  on  fire,  and  oero-nuLly  pe;iil:ed 


in  dieAamo^^iiThb^dBflxuaioii  of  this  f^M^ft 
priD  aiTjend^ca-ttoxivil  wari^^ylla  tuw-becarti^ 
ufldiifiuUed  xT»fter  df  i\is  ooontry)  ^mi'enteitsd 
R!6nfe«'thchcacl  of  his  army.  Happy^  tehf 
b&Aip^rted  in  peflce'  the  glory  ^hich  he  hacj^ 
acqbired  in  ■wai^-'or  had  he  ceafed  to  live,  v^htil 
h©x6afed  to  coriquen  •' 

Being  how  no  longer  obliged  to  wear  tlje 
mkik  of  tetiity,  he  began  his  reign  by  afletni 
bhttgthepiople,  and  defired  an  implicit  obe- 
dience to  his  commands,  if  they  expefted  ft- 
voun  He  then  publifhcd,  that  thole  who  ex- 
pe£bed  pardon  for  their  late  offences,  Ihoulj} 
gain  it  by  dcftroying  the  enemies  of  the 
ftate.  This  was  ^  new  mode  of  profcription, 
by  which  the  arms  of  all  were  turned  againff 
all.  Great  numbers  periflied  by  this  mutual 
power,  which  was  given  the  people  of  de- 
ftroying  ekch  other,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
found  in  every  place,  but  menaces,  diftruft,  and 
treachery.  Eight  thoufand  who  had  cfcaped 
the  general '  carnage,  offered  themfclves  to  the 
conqueror  at  Rome:  he  ordered  them  to  be  put 
into  the  Villa  Publica,  a  large  houfe  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  and  at  the  fame  time  convok- 
ed the  fcnate  :  there  he  fpoke  with  great  fluen-^ 
cy,  and  in  a  manner  no  way  difcompofed,  of  his 
own  exploits,  and  in  the  mean  time,  ordered  all 
thofe  wretches  whom  he  had  confined,  to  be  flain, 
Thefenate,  amazed  at  the  horrrid  outcries  of 
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X}u^  f»fferer«,  at  ^rft  thought^  that  the  fi^jf^ 
?g)v«fi:up  w  plun4er^  but  Syj^a,  within  unqfn- 
'  ih^Mrf^Skd  W  ioforfxidd  themy  th^itfA^^p^ 
'feme  crimiAiiys  wh<>  were  p^nif}^  b]};  hU^i9$dqw 
/imc}  that:ifaQy  nwckd  not  to  make  th?mJGbli{^f)i||*' 
eafy  about  their  £^t.  Thn  day  aftcr^  Iu^prQ£:ri^f0 
'  forty  fenators  and  fixceen  tuuidired  koigistj^^  ^if)d 
.^fter  an  intermiflian  of  two  d^ys,  forty  .^a^s 
tfiortf  with  an  infinite  nu(nber  of.tbe  rici^^ 
citizens  of  Rome.  He  declared  the  cliii4f];a 
and  the  grand*cbildren  of  the  oppofitepaity^f^iii^ 
famous,  and  divefted  of  the  righu  of  £reed9fp« 
He  ordained  by  a  public  ediiS:,  that  thoiSpi.yrjbo 
iaved  or  harboured  any  of  the  profcribed^ilipi^d 
jTufFer  in  their  place.  He  fet  a  price  upon  |he  b^fds 
of  fuch  as  were  thus  to  be  deftroyed,  twauleptf 
being  ch^  reward  afExed  for  every  murder.  Slaves 
invited  by  fuch  oSers,  were  feen  to  kill  their  n>af- 
ters,  and  dill  more  (hocking  toJiumanity,  chjl- 
dren,  whofe  hands  dill  reeked  with  the  blood  of 
their  parents,  came  confidently  to  demand  the 
wages  of  parricide.  Nor  were  the  enemies  of  the 
ftatc  the  only  fufferers ;  Sylla  permitted  his  fol- 
-dicrs  to  revenge  their  private  injuries,  fo  thathj^f- 
bands  were  flain,  by  fuch  as  defired  to  enjoy  tbeif 
widows,  and  children  were  flain  in  the  embr«:c8 
of  their  parents,  who  were  foon  to  (hare  the  fame 
fate.  Riches  now  became  dangerous  to  the  poffef- 
for,  and  even  the  reputation  of  fortune  wasecjui- 
valent  to  guilt :  Aurelius,  a  peaceable  ,citi?:eh 

without 
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Unhoxk  taiijikhet  drkne,  fottnd  Iris  .name  art)0<i|( 
ffle-htilfiber  o£'  the  profcribed;  and  cMld  not 
%£Ip  crjring  fmt  juft  before  b?s  affaffifiation,  cbdt 
ht6^td  Ms  death  to  tbe  migmficence  of  his 
pOite  tXAlb2i.  Butthebititber  ofMftriusfdt 
;i^  itbnqueror*9  moft  refined  cruelty!  Firft 
-ffe  had  his  eyes  plucked  out  deliberately,  thto 
;hlr  handtf  itnd  legs  cut  off  at  feveral  tinnes, 
td  leng(then  his  torments,  and  in  this  agoniz- 
ing fitiiation  be  was  left  to  expire.  But  thefe 
'  Wbarittes  were  not  confined  only  to  Rome, 
the  profcriptiofi  was  extended  to  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  even 
Whble  towns  and  diftri As  were  ordered  to  be  laid 
defolate.  Thefe  were  given  to  his  foldiers  as  re* 
wards  for  their  fidelity,  who  (till  wanting  more, 
excited  him  to  »new  cruelty.  In  this  general 
(laughter,  Julius  Caefar,  who  had  married  Cin* 
na*s  daughter,  very  hardly  efcaped  the  miferies 
of  the  times :  Sylla  was  prevailed  upon  to  let 
him  live,  though  he  was  heard  to  fay,  that 
there  were  many  Mariufes  in  Cacfar. 

ttoWever,  thefe  arbitrary  confifcations,  and 
numerous  largeflcs  which  were  given  to  his  fol- 
lowers, were  not  to  be  retained  without  fome 
ihare  of  continuing  power.  He  therefore  refolved 
to  inveft  himfelf  with  the  didatorfhip,  which,  by 
uniting  all  civil  as  well  as  military  power  in  his 
own  perfon,  he  might  thus  give  an  air  of  juftice 
ID  every  opprcffion.  He  therefore^  withdrew 
'■■'  '  a  while 


•rlrhiie  lfi«im>'€ho  dcy,  nAd  gule  dfdenyftlMh 

jbMidJbeB^liedfixN  to  dreattshdiAnr^^wi^ 
liM^iiODibr^ahy  HoMtfid'tiine^  'bu  iiliiilnn||mMi 
liejgitievaiikes^fliotiM  iM'redMfled^  'S'oil 
isftions  be  added  his  reqaeft^:  whicb^tp 
poflifiedof  allpower^  wuiqiiivltetakati 
sntftd,  that  he  hsmfelf  flunild  liechotei  MM 
this  Che  people  bdcig  conftntiiM  i&ykULw  Hft 
vsa  choden  perpetual  didfaaiori  aad^tboil^iA 
Romans  received  a  m^fter  inveflam 
fboricy  fiurinore  abfoliite,  thaii*aay^ofii 
kings  had  been  pofleficd  of  \be£ore^rK'  tiA  7awB 
vThe  governmenc  of  Rome  hayfag«om:^iiBMI 
durougb  bH  the  forms  of  monarcli]r>iaiiftM^(Hgj| 
aad.  democracy,  at  length  begaa^  ao  AclilsBi^ 
ditfjfoAfm^  from  which,  though  ic  oiadMbfiui^ 
faint  ftruggles  to  be  free,  yet  it  never  C0fri|rtjtodj[ 
extricated  itfelf,  till  its  total  dilToiution*  Syllavto 
amufe  the  people  with  a  (hew  of  their  former.go- 
vernment,  permitted  them  to  have  con  fuls^bttt^ 
the  fame  time  took  care,  that  none  but  his  owq 
creatures  (hould  be  eleftcd,-  and  that  all  thcnr 
power  (hould  be  entirely  derived  from  him.  He 
made  feveral  new  laws  tot  regulating  the  diffcreott 
offices  of  the  (late*  He  totally  dcftroyed  the 
power  of  the  tribunes,  by  enading,  that  thoif 
who  bore  it,  (hould  be  incapable  of  obtaining 
any  other  office.  He  added  three  hundred  jof 
the  knightf  to  the  Jcnate,  and  ten  thouiaiid^ 
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tfaeilarcsit^f  thofe  who  were  profcribed^  to  tha 
hts^fijof  the  people.  To  efiablUh  thefe  teguJa^'S 
tioBS.^mofe  firmiy,  he  appropriated:tO'  himielf 
th&i  treafunes  of  the  public,  and  laviihed  thiak 
iQi widening. his  dependencies^  and  ftrengthen^ 
ing^  hts  intereft  :  he  ieemed  to  think  he  could 
Bcver  fufficieady  reward  his  CKatures,  if  thef 
were  but  implicit  in  their  obedience.  Crafc 
fus^  who  was  already  the  richeft  man  in>  the 
fiate^  was  ever  folicitiiig  an  accumulation  of  hit 
favours,  and  buying  up  the  eflPeds  of  fuch  ai 
were  profcribed,  at  an  under  rate.  Pompey  puc 
away  his  wife  Antiftia  to  oblige  him,  and  matw 
ried  Emilia,  the  di£bator's  flep-child.  He  at- 
tempted to  cxercife  the  fame  power  over  Julim 
Csefar,  by  obliging  him  to  repudiate  his  wife 
Cornelia,  but  that  young  Roman  cbofe  to  banifh 
himicjlf  from  the  city,  rather  than  comply,  and 
never  returned,  till  Sylla  was  no  more. 

In  this  manner  he  continued  to  govern  with 
capricious  tyranny,  none  daring  to  refift  hit 
power.  Lucretius  OfFclla  fhewed  how  danger* 
ous  it  was  to  cpntroul  a  tyrant  in  the  full  exer- 
cife  of  his  authority  :  this  man  ventured  to  of- 
fer himfelf  for  the  confulfhip,  in  oppofition  to 
one  of  Sylla's  decrees,  which  had  forbidden  any 
man's  afpiring  to  that  dignity,  without  having 
gone  through  the  regular  gradations  of  office. 
However,. as  he  had  formerly  rendered  fome 
very  fignal  fervicts  to  his  party,  he  thought 

that 
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that  would  cxcufe  him.  He  wfui  th(its|9rg|| 
firft  ilcfircd  to  defift  frocn  his  atteinpc»  biit|jg^ 
levering,  Sylla  ordered  one  of  his  ^telliS^jBf 
ftab  him,  and  then  threatened  to  ien^^^igi 
other  perfon  in  the  fame  n^^ner,  .ti^l^i^f^^idd 
attempt  to  invalidate  his  authority.  .iB^,^^ 
means  as  thefe,  he  was  fubmitted  to  ?m^l^ 
moft  blind  obedience.  Whenever  be  propo^ 
laws,  the  people  affcmbled,  not  to  ddiberMir 
upon  their  fitnels,  but  to. give  them  the  fiiqdjai^ 
of  their  confent*  They  found  themlelirci  qvitc 
ejefted  from  any  concern  in  the  date,  and.  ft|r 
nothing  before  them,  but  a  profpeft  of  \m^ 
lefs  and  confirmed  flavery.  It  was  at  chis  jbfiiph 
ture,  that  contrary  to  the  expeAationa  p|!,tf 
mankind,  Sylla  laid  down  the  didatorfliip^^^^- 
ing  held  it  not  quite  three  years.  .    ,. 

It  was  not  without  the  greateft  furprize^  tiiit 
the  people  faw  this  conqueror,  who  had  made 
himfclf  fo  many  enemies  in  every  part  of  the  ftate, 
quitting  a  power  he  had  earned  by  fuch  various 
dangers,  and  reducing  himl'elf  to  the  rank  of  a 
private  citizen.  Buttheir  wonder encrcafed,  when 
they  heard  him,  after  fo  many  ad:s  of  cruelty, 
and  fuch  numberlefs  mafTacres,  offering  to  take 
his  trial  before  the  people,  whom  he  conftitutpd 
judges  of  his  condufr.  Having  diveftcd  him- 
felf  in  their  prefence  of  his  office,  and  difmiiTed 
the  liftors  who  guarded  him,  he  continued  to 
walk  for  fonie  time  in  the  Forum,  unattended 

and 
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Mxd^ktdnf,  At  tht  apprbaih  of  ^rifhglic^f^' 
t}?td  tioitjcwilr'd^i  ihie  people  Tdlowing  hiih^ii# 
tlieiirkyteatena  of  fifent  aftorilflifncftt,  iribc^ 
M^\v?rti  the  prdfoundcft  refpcft.  ^  Of  all  i\vai 
gS^^^^rmltkixie^  '^^^^  he  hud  fo  often  infirWd 
ilOT  teffificci,  ifotac  was  fbond  hardy  enough  i6 
ttl6tbitdh  bf  atcofe  him,  except  one  yomg  mani 
whb  piiffucd  him  with  infuhing  language  tb 
fftS^Wfi'dobr.  Sylla  difdained  replying  to  fo 
Itfieati  an  adTcrfary,  but  turning  to  thofewftb 
ittendcrd  hlni,  obfcryed^  that  this  felfow's  info^ 
lehcc  Would  for  the  future  prevent  any  manH 
laying  down  an  office  of  fuch  fupreme  autho- 
rity^. If  is  not  eafy  to  divine  the  nwtives  of 
Sylfa^s  'aibdication,  whether  they  were  from 
vaAity,'br  a  deep  laid  fcheme  of  policy.  Whe- 
ther being  fatiated  with  the  ufual  adulation 
^hich  he  received  for  his  concjuefts,  he  was 
Vdw  defifous  alfo  of  receiving  fome  for  his  pa^ 
triotlftb,  or  whether  dreading  an  affaffination 
ififbm  fottie  fccrct  enemy,  he  was  wiUing  to 
'difarm  him,  by  retiring  from  the  fplendors  of 
'kri  envied  fltuation.  However  this  may  be,  he 
•fi)6ri  retired  into  the  country,  in  order  to  enjoy 
;thfe  jsleafures  of  tranquility  and  focial  happi- 
rtcfsi  but  he  did  not  long  furvivc  his  abdica- 
tion ;  }it  died  of  that  difeafc  which  is  called, 
the  morbus'  pediculahs,  a  loathfome*  objeft, 
and  of  itlbrtrfyingto  human  ambition.  He  was 
ihc  firft  of  hir  family  whofe  body  was  btrmt, 
^  for 
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fivJMTiflgoidmd  the  rcmaini  of  Man  us  to  be 
ttkeo  out  of  hit-grave  and  thrcwn  into  ibe 
jrifier  AaiOy  he  wm  apprehcnfive  of  cRe  faitie  in^ 
fide  upon  hit  owiit  if  kk  to  the  ufual  way  of 
iMirikl.  A  ]iCd^  before  his  deaths  he  made;  bis 
Mrn  epittphf  the  tenor  of  which  was,  Thtt  no 
mra  had  ever  exceeded  him  in  doing  good  to 
hb  friendt  or  injucy  to  his  enemies. 

As  (bon  at  Syllt  was  dead^^thc  old  dtflcnriom 
chat  had  beenfmochered  awhile  by  the  terror  al 
kit  power,  burft  out  again  into  a  Bame  betwoen 
die  two  fadioot,  fupporccd  fcveraily  by  the  two 
confult,  Caculiit  and  Lepidus,  who  were  wholly 
Oppofice  to  each  other  in  party  and  poljtic!i, 
Lqpidus  refolved,  at  all  adventures,  to  refdml 
the  ads  of  Sylla^  and  recall  the  exiled  Mariani, 
beginning  openly  to  foHcit  the  people  to  fup« 
pore  him  in  that  refolution.  This  attempt, 
though  plaufible,  was  ac  this  time  particularly 
ttnfcafonable,  when  the  ftate  was  juft  recovering 
from  the  wounds  it  had  latf  ly  received  in  the  civil 
war.  On  the  other  hand  Caculus,  whofe  father 
had  been  condemned  to  die  by  Marius,  inherir- 
ing  the  principles  of  his  family^  vigoroufly 
oppofed,  and  efFcftually  counter-afted  the  de- 
figns  of  his  collcagoe,  Lepidus  thus  finding 
himfelf  unable  to  attain  his  ends,  without  re- 
curring to  arms,  retired  to  his  government  of 
Gaul,  with  intent  to  raife  a  force  fufficient  to 
fubdue  all  oppoHtionj  where  the  report  of  hja 
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iwies  and  military  preparations  gave  fuch  urn-' 
brage  to  the  fenate,  that  they  foon  abrogated 
his  command.     Upon  this,  he  advanced  into 
Italy  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  marched 
in  an  hollile  manner  towards  Rome,  to  demand 
a  fecond  confulfhip.    He  had  with  him,  feveral 
of  the  chief  magiftrates,  and  the  good  wifhes 
of  all  the  tribumsj  fo  that  he  hoped,  by  the 
popularity  of  his  caufe,    to  advance   himfelf 
into  Sylia's  place,  and  ufurp  the  fovereign  au* 
thority  of  thi  ftate.     Catuliis,   in   the  mean 
time,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  office,  was  in- 
vefted  with  the  charge  of  defending  the  govern- 
ment, and  Pompey  alfo  was  by  a  decree  of  the 
fenate,  joined  with  him  in  the  fame  com milTion. 
Thefc  therefore,  having  united  their  forces  be- 
fore Lepidus  could  reach  the  city,  came  to  an ' 
engagement  with  him,  near  the  Milvian  Bridge, 
within  two  miles  of  Rome,  where  they  totally 
routed  and  difperfed  his  whole  army.    But  Cif- 
alpine  Gaul  ftill  remaining  in  the  poflelTion  of 
Brutus,  his  lieutenant,  and  the  father  of  him  who 
afterwards  killed  Caefar ;  Pompey  went  to  re- 
duce that  province,  where,  Brutus  having  fuf- 
tained  allege  in  Modena,  was  taken,  and  put 
to  death  by  Pompcy's  order.    As  for  Lepidus, 
he  efcaped  into  Sardinia,  where  he  died  foon 
after  of  grief,  to  fee  his  hopes  deftroyed,  and 

his  country  fallen  under  the  ariftocratical  fac- 
tion.        ,.. 
Vol.  L  C  c  But 
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But  the  hopes  of  the  Marian  party  did  ooe 
entirely  expire  here.     A  more  dangerous  ell^ 
my  dill  remained  in  Spain,  who   for  a  whik 
made  it  doubtful,   whether  that  province  Of 
Rome,  fhould  poflTefs  the  empire  of  the  world. 
This  was  Sertorius,  a  veteran  (bidier  who  had 
his  been  bred  under  Marius,  and  had  learned  all 
virtues,  without  (baring  one  of  his  vices.    He 
was  temperate,  juft,  merciful  and  brave,  buthi> 
military  (kill  feemed  to   exceed  that  of  any 
other    general  of  his    time.      Upon  the  ez» 
tinflion  of  the  Marian  party,  this  brave  com* 
inandcr  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  who  dif- 
ini(red    him  with  life,    upon  account  of  hb 
known  moderation.  Yet  foon  after,  capriciciifly 
repenting  of  this  clemency,  be  profcribed  and 
drove  him  to  the  nece(rity  of  feeking  fzftty  fe  t 
didant  province.    Sertorius  being  thus  banilhed 
from  Rome,  after  feveral  attempts  on  Africa 
and  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  found  at 
laft  a  refuge  in  Spain,  whither,  all  who  fled  from 
Sylla*s  cruelty,  reforted  to  him,  of  whom  be 
formed  a  fenate,  that  gave  laws  to  the  whole 
province.  There,  by  his  great  abilities  and  cle- 
inency,  he  fo  gained  the  hearts  of  the  warlike 
inhabitants,  that  for  eight  years  he  continued  to 
I'uftain  a  war  againft  the  whole  power  of  the 
Roman  ftate.      Metellus,  an  old  experienced 
commander,  was  fent  againft  him  at  firft,  but 
he  was  fo  often  out-generalled  by  his  oppo- 
3  neot,. 
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f)eDt,  tha^^tb^  (kf^m  were  foreisd  to  fend  their 
fftvowfic^  POT^pey  fp  His  afljftwce,  with  the  beft 
trpop^  of  th^  e4n{Hra.  Set  cor  iu9  maintained  hi^ 
gnotiod  $gw0&  them  both,  and  after  many  en- 
g0gcmeQ£s,  10  which  he  generaUy  came  off 
equal,  and  often  fuperior,  he  began  to  medicate 
nothing  Ids  than  the  inva(iop  of  Italy.  But  all 
his  fchsmes  were  baffled  by  thp  treachery  of  one  ' 

of  his  own  lieutenants,  who  was  next  him  in 
command,    and  envied  his   rifing  reputation. 
This  wretch- s  name  was  Perpeana^  who  had  fome 
time  before  come  over  to  him  with  the  fliattered 
remains  of  Lepidus'a  ^rmy^  and  was  at  firft  an 
ufefui  afliftant.  However,  a  jealoufy  ariling  be- 
tween thfini,  Perpenna  invited  hiai  to  a  fumptu-^ 
ous  enccfta;nmemt  wh.en?  having  intoxicated  all 
his  atteodaoa,  h^  Ml  vpoi»  jSlertprius,  and  trea^ 
cberoufly  nmr^rtd  hm*     But  this  ftrokeof 
barbarity  p^y  %v^  IP  rain  his  party,  which 
had  bcien  cntjwjjly  (iipp^ti^d  by  the  reputation 
of  the  gen<eral :  for  ^n  after,  Perpenna  being 
cafily  overthrpjvfi  by  Pompey,  was  taken  pri- 
ibner,  and  all  the  revolted  provinces  readily 
fubmitted.   The.  conqueror  is  celebrated  on  this 
Qccafion,  for  an  action  of  great  prudence  and 
generofity.     Perpenna  in  hopes  to  fave  his  life, 
offered  to  make  fome  important  difcoveries,  and 
to  put  into  his  hands  all  the  papers  of  Sertorius, 
jn    which  were  fcveral  letters  to  and  from  the 
principal  fenators  0/  Rome.   Pompey  however, 
C  c  2  rejecting 
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reje(5ling  his  offer,  ordered  the  traitor  to  be  Qmi 
and  his  papers  to  be  burnt  without  reading  them. 
By  thefe  means  he  eafcd  the  people  of  their  fears, 
and  prevented  thofe  afts  of  defperation,  which 
the  confcioufncfs  of  being  difcovered  might 
have  given  rife  to. 

The  prefent  profperity  of  Pompey  was  highly 
pleafing  at  Rome  •,  he  had  hitherto  beea  fuccefs- 
ful  in  all  hrs  affairs,  and  in  this  inftance,  as  if 
fortune  had  delighted  in  giving  him  rjcw  6p- 
portunitics  of  fcrving  his  country,  he  leemed  pe- 
culiarly fortunate.  Upon  his  return,  he  feM  in 
with  a  large  body  of  Qaves,  that  had  efcaped  after 
their  overthrow  by  Craffus  in  Italy^and  cut  them 
to  pieces.  This  infurreftion,  which  Pompey  had 
the  good  fortune  of  thus  terminating,  was  called 
the  Servile  war,  and  took  its  rife  from  a  fc^  gla- 
diators, who  broke  from  their  fencing- fchool  at 
Capua,  and  having  drawn  a  nUmberof  flaves  after 
them,  overthrew  Glaber  the  praetor,  who  was  fent 
to  fupprefs  them  ;  and  from  this  fuccefs,  their 
number  prefently  encreafed  to  an  army  of  forty 
thoufand  men.  With  this  ftrength,  and  headed  by 
Spartacus  their  general,  they  fullained  a  vigorous 
war  for  three  years,  in  the  very  heart  of  Italy : 
they  defeated  feveral  commanders  of  confular 
and  prxtorian  rank,  and  even  began  to  talk  of 
attacking  Rome.  But  Craffus  having  gathered 
about  him  all  the  forces  which  were  near  home, 
drove  them   before  him  to  the  extremity  of 

Rhegium, 
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Rhegium,  where  for  want  of  veffels  to  make 
their  efcape,  the  greateft  part  of  them  were  de- 
ftrqyed,  and  among  them  Spartacus,  fighting 
bravely  to  the  laft,  at  the  head  of  his  defperate 
forces.  It  was  the  remainder  of  this  wretched 
band,  that  Pompcy  happened  to  fall  in  with  in 
his  paffage  acrois  the  Alps  homeward,  and  as 
he  expreflcd  it  to  the  fenate,  by  deftroying  them, 
plucked  up  the  war  by  the  very  roots.  Thus 
ended  all  ;he  civil  wars  which  were  excited  by 
the  ambition  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  a  long  and 
difmal  period,  in  which  the  reader  can  fide  with 
neither  party,  as  both  were  equally  cruel,  bafe, 
felf-interefted  and  venal.  The  republic  had  beea 
long  fated  to  deftrudion,  its  former  juftice  and 
moderation  was  gone,  and  it  was  immaterial  . 
who  was  to  have  the  overwhelming  of  a  cor- 
rupted empire. 

Yet  dill,  during  this  interval  which  we  have  ' 
been  defcribing,  all  the  arts  of  peace  had  been 
caaltivated,  and  had  rifen  almoft  to  the  fummic 
pf  perfection.  Plautus  and  Terence,  it  is  true, 
had  flouriflied  fome  time  before,  but  Lucretius^ 
xheboaft  of  his  age,  who  exceeds  as  much  in 
poetry,  as  he  falls  (hort  in  philofophy,  adorned 
ihofe  ill-fated  times,  and  charmed  with  the  har- 
mony of  his  verfification.  Learning  however, 
was  chiefly  cultivated  among  the  great,  for  lux- 
ury had  not  as  yet  fufficiently  defcended  to  the 
43ieancr  ranks,  to  make  them  reliCh  the  elegant 
C.c  3  grati- 
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ghitifications  of  life,  for  tnMkilld  liHift  111  Imm 
medfufe  be  fatiated  with  the  pldHt^r^  «tf  Vank^ 
before  they  can  think  of  making  Ae#  IhlHf  Uri6 
the  pleafures  of  imagiAatidh;         -  -  •^^^'  J'^ ' . 

C     H      A     Pr.    .^t^.tj'^JIpyp-, 

From  the  Perpetual  Di£latorQi!p]0^%lU^j[|^tfa4|^||. 
umvirate  of  Csefar,  Pompcy  and,  vQiaJDuu  . 

u.  c.  A  L  L  fa(ftittns'belng  How  dppaitfntTjriq^ 
^s<>*  in  the  empire,  it  Was  hoped,  thitt*  psM^W&Ai 
be  reftorfed,  and  that  the  (;om(ta6toWddttf'*MfM4 
have  tirile  to  refpire  frOtrt  tht  cdl^tniiies  k  Btd 
ftRaihed  during  the  Civil  W4r.  But  the  fptfit 
of  imbicicn  had  entWid  Mb  the  flatt,  artd  the 
leading  men  now  faw  the  poflTibility  of  obtam- 
ing  fovereiga  power  by  Sylla*s  eicample.  -Of 
thefc  chiefly  now  in  favour  with  the  (etiate  ^ 
the  people,  Pompey  and  Crafllis  were  foretnoft, 
both  conquerors,  both  dcfirous  of  power,  Aiid 
both  aiming  at  it  by  extending  their  popularity. 
We  have  already  feen  Pompey,  Whilt  virj 
young,  performing  one  of  the  hioft  adlive  -parts 
in  the  condudl  of  the  empire :  we  have  feen  hitn 
Joining  with,  and  conquering  in  the  caufe  of 
Sylla  :  foon  after  fent  into  Africa,  and  the  flrlt 
of  the  equeftrian  order  who  had  a  triumph, 
^ftcr  chat,  fiding  againft  Lcpidus,  and*  then 
^  conquering 
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conquering  the  army  which  had  been  in  Spain 
commanded  by  Sertorius.     To  crown  all,  ho- 
noured with  the  confulfhip  in  his  abfcnce,  and 
that  before  the  confular  age,  Thefc  fucceffes  had 
,greatly  inflamed  his  pride,  and  extended  his  de- 
fire  of  glory.     Craflus,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
equally   defirous  of  obtaining  popularity,  but 
being  wholly  unequal  to  hid  rival  in  military 
fame,  took  another  road  to  come  at  it :  this 
was  by  amaffing  riches,  ^hich  he  gathered  from 
the  calamities  of  his  country,  only  tp  involve 
it  in  new  diftrefles.     He  was  ufed  to  fay,  that 
no  man  fhould  be  reckoned  wealthy,  who  was 
not  able  to  maintain  an  army,  and  in  fad,  the 
number  of  his  (laves  was  equal  to  a  large  one. 
He  had  befides,  the  character  of  a  good  fpeaker 
in  the  fenate,  and  by  his  eafy  and  familiar  ad- 
ilrefs,  and  a  readinefs  to  aflift  all  who  wanted 
either  his  procedion  or  his  money,  he  acquired 
great  authority  in  public  affairs.     Befides  the 
xivalfhip  of  power  between  thefe  two  great  men,   . 
Craflus  had  another  caufe  of  refentment,  which 
was,  Pompcy*s  affuming  to  himfelf  the  glory  of 
terminating  the  Servile  war,  for  which  the  other 
had  adually  received  the  honour  of  a  triumph 
by  the  fenate's  command.     Both  therefore  fe- 
<:rctly  wifhed  to  undermine  each  other,  neither 
with  views  of  ridding  his  country  of  the  over- 
grown power  of  an  afpiring  citizen,  but  each 
^M^ith  a  defire  of  cftabiilhing  his  own. 

C  c  4  Thft 
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The  firft  opportanity  that  was  afforded  of 
difcovering  their  mutual  jealoufy^  was  upon  the 
diibanding  their  troops,  with  which  they  had 
conquered.  Neither  chofe  to  begin,  fo  that  the 
mod  fatal  confequences  threatened  from  their 
diflenfion ;  but  at  length,  Craflbs  ftifling  his 
refentment,  laid  down  his  Command,  and  the 
other  followed  his  example  immediately  after. 
The  next  trial  between  them  was,  who  fhoukl 
be  foremoft  in  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  peo* 
pie ;  Crafllis  entertained  the  populace  at  a  thou*' 
fand  different  tables,  diftributed  corn  to  the  fa« 
milies  of  the  poor,  and  fed  the  greateft  pare  of 
the  citizens  for  near  three  months.  Pompey  ^n 
the  other  hand,  laboured  to  abrogate  the  laws 
made  againil  the  people's  authority  by  SyUa: 
he  reftored  the  power  of  judging  to  the  knights^ 
which  had  been  formerly  granted  them  by  Grac- 
chus, and  gave  back  to  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple all  their  former  privileges.  It  was  thus  that 
each  gave  his  private  aims  a  public  appearance, 
fo  that  what  was  in  reality  ambition  in  both, 
took  with  one  the  name  of  liberality,  with  the 
other  that  of  freedom. 

However,  the  arts  of  Pompey  feemed  upon 
this  occafion  to  give  him  the  Superiority.  The 
tribunes,  who  were  reftored  to  all  their  former 
dignities,  thought  they  could  never  fufficiendy 
rccompence  their  bencfaftor  :  they  only  waited 
fur  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  higheft  am-j 

bition^ 
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bition,  and  this  foon  offered.     A  number  of 
Pyrates  formerty  employed  by  Mithrldates,  had 
by  the  long  continuance  of  theirYuccefs  in  plun- 
dcringall  they  mct,amaffed  great  weahh,and  got 
together  many  thoufand  men  of  fcveral  nations. 
They  made  choice  of  Cilicia  for  their  principal 
place  of  refort,  and  not.  content  with  robbing 
by  fea,  ventured  even  upon  conquefts  by  land. 
Jtaly^  itfelf  wag  not  free  from  their  invafions, 
where  they  often  landed,  and  carried  away  what- 
ever they  met  with  in  their  hafty  iocurfions.  It 
was  now  therefore  refoived  at  Rome,  to  punifli 
their  infolence  by  fending  out  a  fleet  that  was 
capable  of  utterly  dcftroying  their  power.    For 
this,  Gabinius  the  tribune  preferred  a  law,  that 
Fompey  (hould  be  created  admiral,  with  abfo- 
lute   authority  againfl:    the  Pyrates  for  three 
years :  that  his  power  ibould  extend  over  the 
whole  Mediterranean  fea  and  its  coafts,  to  a 
certain  dtftance  on  land :  that  he  (hould  raife  as 
many  foldiers  and  mariners  as  he  (hould  think 
e^cpedient ;  and  that  lie  (hould  have  from  the 
public  treafury,  whatever  fums  of  money  he 
(hould  think  necefTary  for  carrying  on  the  wan 
This  law  which  the  fenate  vainly   attempted 
to  oppofe,  gave  Pompey  a  degree  of  power 
which  he  might  have  cafily  converted  to  the 
detriment  of  his  country  :  but  nothing  dange* 
rous  wastDj;>e  feared  from  a  man  whofe  adlions 
•  f|ways  teftified  more  of  vanity  than  ambition. 

Pompey 
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Pompey  being  thus  furnifhed  with  abfolute 
power  over  the  fleet,  diftributed  his  lieutenants 
through  the  feveral  bays  and  harbours  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  (6  much  judgment,  that  he 
foon  forced  the  enemy  from  their  ports.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  the  largefl: 
fquadron  of  his  (hipping^  failed  up  and  down, 
vifiting  and  inftruding  fuch  as  he  fent  upon 
duty.  By  thefe  means,  in  lefs  than  forty  days, 
he  obliged  the  enemy  to  take  refiige  in  Cilicia^ 
the  only  retreat  that  was  kft  them.  He  foon 
followed  them  there,  with  iixty  of  his  beft  ihips, 
and  though  they  had  prepared  to  give  him  bat- 
tle, yet  they,  upon  fight  of  his  fleet,  and  ftruck 
with  the  terrors  of  his  name,  fubmittedto  his 
mercy.  As  their  number  amounted  to  above 
twenty  thoufand  men,  he  was  unwilling  to  de- 
ftroy  them,  and  yet  to  permit  their  returning  to 
their  ancient  habitations,  was  not  fafe.  He 
therefore  removed  them  to  places  farther  diftant 
from  the  fea,  where  he  gave  them  lands,  and 
thus  added  new  fubjeds  and  dominions  to  the 
empire  of  Rome. 

This  expedition  having  added  greatly  to 
Pompey's  reputation,  the  tribunes  now  hoped  it 
would  be  eafier  to  advance  their  favourite  ftill 
higher  ;  wherefore  Manlius,  one  of  the  num- 
ber, preferred  a  law,  that  all  the  armies  of  the 
empire,  with  the  government  of  all  Afia,  toge- 
ther with  the  management  of  the  war  againft 

Mithridates 
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Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  Ihould  be  comnciitted 
to  him  alone.  A  power  fo  great  and  unlimited, 
awakened  all  the  jealoufy  of  the  fenate,  this 
they  cortfidercd  as  nothing  Icfs  than  proclairt^tng 
him  fovcreign  of  the  whole  empire*  this  was 
giving  one,  already  matter  of  the  whole  fltet> 
an  unlimited  power  by  land,  andevenfeemedto 
tempt  him  to  enflatrc  his  country.  The  weight  of 
thefe  reafons,  and  ftiil  more^  the  authority  of 
the  fenate,  were  about  to  preponderate,  and  the 
tribunes  feemed  hefitating,  whether  they  flioufal 
not  withdraw  their  motion,  when  Marcus  Tu!«^^ 
liu6  Cicero  rofe  Up  to  fecond  the  law,  and  to 
pay  his  tribute  of  eloquence  to  the  virtues  of 
Pompey.  It  was  the  firft  time  that  this  orator 
bad«ver  addrelTed  the  alfehnbly  of  the  people^  but 
it  was  impofllble  but  that  el^uencc  muft:  have 
been  irrcfiftable  then,  which  to  this  day  conti- 
nues to  charm  and  improve  pofterity.  The  law 
pafled  with  little  oppofition,  the  decree  was 
confirmed  by  all  the  tribes  of  the  people,  and 
Pompey  was  thus  peaceably  inverted  with  as 
great  power,  as  Sylla  had  forced  himfclf  int^ 
through  infinite  difficulties. 

Pompey  being  thus  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  war  againft  Mithridates,  immedi- 
ately departed  for  Afia,  having  made  the  proper 
preparations  towards  forwarding  the  campaign. 
The  war  agfeinft  this  monarch  was  one  of  the 
ippft  important  that  had  ,been  hitherto  under* 
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taken  by  the  Romans.    We^o*fiot  ^njJ^M^ 

cafion;*fiead  of  princes  alucidjr&^mrcaraopto/ibf 
luxury  andpride^  or  tremblir^  jMi  Am  %klidife 
of the.Rooiaiirnanse*  butof anughtytiriifAin* 
daunted  in  every  ilage  of  hi9iiDitonei7airi  iflmi' 
«    Uon,  gaining  new  courage  frokneifery  wxmi^.  iJji 
dotninionB  were  in  h&:  well  fituataifl  fvatfyj^uak 
ing  a  war  againft  an  invadii^  toonyK^f <3lhR^  Inr 
deiedonthe  inacceffible  nxrantaiwsrcnlf^^MMi^ 
Caucafus,  wbofe  favag^  inhntiifimti  hm  i  |f|^ 
bring  into  the  field ;  they  czflctuifld>th0iu;Mdaiig 
the  fea  of  Pontus,  which  he  covemi^ill^iii 
Ihips :  befides  he  was  rich^  ande«m:|nib-tiMBg 
new  armies  among  the  Scythiaos»  ^ft:)pexi|flfc  irf 
invincible  bravery.     I  have,  almdjr  mtediMil' 
the  refiftance  he  made  againft  Sylla^addidiQ^MiMoa 
which  that  general  forced  him  to  accepn^ibil 
however,,  being   the   efiefts*  of:  cotnpiiifiefij' 
lafted  no  longer,  than  while  there  "were  forces 
ftrong  enough  to  compel  him  to  its  obiervance. 
Murena,  whom  Sylla  had  left  behind,  attempting 
to  reduce  him  to  obedience,  only  met  with  dif- 
grace,  and  at  lad,  a  total  overthrow.     Soi^ie 
63o.      time  after,  Mithridates  having  procured  the  aj" 
liance  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armeniai  invaded 
the  kingdom  of  Bythinia,  which  he  had  beep 
fornrverly  obliged  to  refign,  and  which  had  been 
lately  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by  Nicome- 
des,  the  king  of  the  country.    To  flop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  thefc  conquefts,Lucullus,an  experienced 
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general,  had  been  Tent  from  Ronie,  and  upon  his 
afrival,  an  engagement  enfued,  in  which  Mi- 
thridates  loft  his  whole  army,  and  being  obliged 
to  efcape  by  Tea,  was  very  near  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  had  he  not  been  taken  up 
by  a  pyrate,  who  landed  him  fa&  in  his  own 
dominion3«  No  way  intimidated  by  thefe  difaiP- 
ters,  he  Toon  raifed  another  army,  and  in  the  be- 
gt»nni'g  gained  Tome  advantages  over  the  enen>yir 
BucLucuUus  foon  after  cutoff  all  his  internal  re-9 
fources,and  forced  him  to  take  (belter  in  the  court 
of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  The  Roman 
general  followed  him  thither  alfo,  and  dennand- 
ed  hi{n  up ;  but  Tigranes,  though  with  no  par- 
ticvibir  attachment  to  the  depoied  kbg,  refufed 
to  deliver  him,  becaufe  X«ucullu8  had  omitted 
giving  him  all  his  titles.  Pride,  it  feems,  was 
the  reigning  paifion  of  this  weak  monarch  *,  he 
was  more  defirous  of  receiring  homage,  than  of 
procuring  power:  it  was  ufual  with  him,  to 
oblige  the  kings  he  had  conquered  to  attend  him 
as  flaves,  when  he  appeared  in  public,  having 
affamed,  from  his  Tucceffes  over  the  weaker 
ftates  around  him,  the  title  of  monarch  of  all 
monarchies.  This,  it  feems,  was  the  title  the 
Roman  general  difdained  granting  him :  the  war 
now  therefore  changing  itsobjcft,  the  generals 
of  Tigranes  were  at  firft  eafily  overcome,  and 
though  he*  foon  after  engaged  at  the  head  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men,  yet  he 
-  ^  met 
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met  wi(h  no  becttr  fucceff .  Thefe  vi£torie$  ptth 
miied  a  fpcedy  end  to  the  war,  which  h4d  now 
been  protrafted  for  feven  yean,  and  though  ths 
condu£l  of  it  was  once  more  devolved  upon 
Mitliridates,  yet  he  being  pnefled  as  much  §$ 
ever,  was  obliged  to  take  nsfuge  io  Le(i^  Ar*^ 
menia.  Thither  Lucullus  was  prq>aring  to  fol- 
low him,  when  accounts  came,  cbacGhibno, 
who  had  been  conful  for  the  laft  year,  waa  ap- 
pointed to  difplace  LucuHus  in  his  conEimaodi 
and  was  actually  arrived  in  AHa  for  tfaac  purpofe. 
This  difgrace  it  feems  was  owing  to  the  imrigues 
of  fome  of  LucuUus's  own  toUAcr^  who  har- 
rafled  by  perpetual  fatigues,  and  debauched  l^ 
factious  officers,  hsd  privately  ient  their  com* 
plaints  to  the  (cnate  ;  wherefore,  upon  Glabrio's 
arrival,  the  whde  army  abandonned  Lucaillus, 
who  could  not  fee  without  indignation,  their 
common  enemy  Mithridates  refume  all  his 
power,  and  recover  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Pontus,  while  Glabrio,  teftifying  no  inclination 
to  enter  upon  a  troublcfome  command,  conti- 
nued an  idle  fpedtator  of  his  fuccefles,  and 
chofe  to  ftop  (liort  in  Bythinia.  This  mucinous 
fpiric  the  troops  of  Lucullus,  and  the  little  in- 
clination Glabrio  feemcd  to  have  of  engaging, 
gave  rife  to  that  general  defire  which  prevailed, 
of  appointing  Fompey  to  terminate  the  war, 
who ,  fhortly  after  went  over  into  Afia  for  that 
purpofe. 

The 
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The  firft  duty  ^hich  he  thought  incumbent 
upon  him  on  his  arrival,  was  to  propofe  terms 
of  accommodation  to  Mithridate«,  but  this  mo- 
narch having  a  little  refpired  from  his  great  and 
numerous  loflcs,  determined  to  tempt  his  fortune 
while  it  feemed  propitious.  He  had  found 
means  to  collcft  a  very  confiderabfc  army  from 
the  wrecks  of  his  former  power,  and  was  re- 
folved  to  follow  the  Romans,  into  Armenia, 
where  he  expcfted  to  cut  off  their  fupplies :  but 
being  difappointed  in  this,  he  was  obliged  to 
fly,  having  firft  killed  all  fuch  as  were  not  able 
to  accompany  him  in  bis  retreat :  however,  he 
was  purfued  with  great  diligence  by  Pompey, 
and  overtaken  before  he  could  have  time  to 
pafe  the  river  Euphrates  :  though  it  was  then 
night,  being  compelled  to  engage,  it  is  faid, 
that  the  moon  Ibining  from  behind  the  Roman 
army,  lengthening  their  fhadows  fo  much,  that 
the  archdrs  of  Mithridates  (hot  their  arrows  at 
thcfe,  miftakingthe  Ihadefor  the  fubftance.  How- 
ever that  be,  bis  Afiaiic  foWiers  were  unable  to 
withftand  the  force  of  the  European  infantry ;  he 
did  all  that  lay  in  the  power  of  a  great  and  expe^ 
rienced  general,  to  lead  them  on  to  the  charge  and 
to  prevent  their  terrors,  but  they  could  not  be 
brought  to  endure  the  (hock,  cowardice  and  effe- 
minacy having  been  then,  as  well  as  now,  the 
charaflcriftics  of  an  Eaftern  army.  Being  thus 
again  overthrown,  with  the  I0&  of  almoft  all  his 

forces^ 
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forces,  and  finding  himfcif  hemmed  in  on  every 
fide  by  the  Roofians,  he  made  a  dcfperace  efibrtf 
ac  the  head  of  eight  hundred  horfe,  to  break 
through  them,  and  thus  efieded  his  cfpip^ 
though  with  the  lofs  of  five  hundred  of  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  attempt.  He  had  long  been  acr 
quainced  with  diftiefs,  but  his  prefenc  fituatioQ 
feemed  more  deplorable  than  ever :  he  continued 
for  fcveral  days  forrow fully  wandering  through 
the  foreils  that  covered  the  country,  Icadiqg  his 
horfe  in  his  hand,and  fubfidingon  whatever  fruits 
he  accidentally  found  on  his  way  :  in  this  forlorn 
fituation  he  met  with  about  three  thouland  pf 
his  foldiers  who  had  efcaped  from  the  general 
carnage,  and  by  their  aOillance  he  was  condipft- 
ed  to  one  of  the  magazines,  where  he  had  de« 
pofited  thofe  treafures  that  were  intended  to 
fupport  the  war.  He  fent  from  thence  to  Ti* 
granes  for  aid,  but  that  monarch  was  too  much 
engaged  in  fupprefling  the  rebellion  of  one  of 
his  own  fons  at  home,  to  be  able  to  fend  any 
fuccours  abroad.  Difappointed  on  that  fide,  dill 
however,  he  would  not  defpair,  but  fled  to  Col- 
chis, a  ftate  which  had  formerly  acknowledged 
his  power.  Being  purfued  thither  alfo  by  Pom- 
pey,  he  took  another  dreadful  journey,  croflfed 
the  Araxes,  nTiarched  from  danger  to  danger, 
through  the  country  of  the  Lazi,  and  aflcm- 
bling  all  the  barbarians  he  met  with  in  his  way, 
induced  the  Scythian  princes   to  declare  againft 
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Rome.  Stedfaft  in  his  enmity,  he  continued 
his  oppofition,  even  though  he  found  his  own 
family  confederating  againft  him.  Although 
betrayed  by  his  fon  Macharis,  and  tho'  his  life 
was  attempted  by  Pharnaces,  yet  heftill  aimed  at 
great  defigns,  and  even  in  the  heart  of  Afia, 
projefted  the  invafion  of  the  Roman  empire : 
this  he  intended  to  efFed  by  marching  into  Eu- 
rope, and  there  being  joined  by  the  fierce  na- 
tions that  inhabited  Germany  and  Gaul,  to 
crofs  the  Alps,  into  Italy,  as  Hannibal  had 
done  before  him  :  but  his  timid  Afiatic  foldiers 
were  ill-difpofed  to  fecond  the  great  views  of 
their  lekder.  Upon  being  apprized  of  his  in- 
tentions, a  mutinv  enfued,  which  was  promoted 
by  his  fon  Pharnaces,  who  had  been  long  defirous 
of  gaining  the  favour  of  Pompey  by  parricide. 
Mithridates  being  thus  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
his  palace,  to  eicape  the  fury  of  the  army,  fent  to 
his  fon  for  leave  to  depart,  offering  him  the  free 
poffeflion  of  all  that  remained  of  his  wretched 
fortunes,  and  his  title  to  thofe  dominions,  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  Romans. 
To  this,  the  unnatural  fon  made  no  diredt  reply, 
confcious  that  he  was  offered  only  what 
could  not  be  taken  away,  but  turning  to  the 
flave  that  brought  him  themefrage,'he  bade  him, 
with  a  ftern  countenance,  tell  his  father,  th:»c 
death  was  all  that  now  remained  for  him.  Such 
an  horrid  inllance  of  filial  impiety  added  new 
Vol.  I.  D  d  poignancc 
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poignance  to  the  wretched  monarcfi*s  isiflit&* 
tiori,  he  could  not  refrain  from  venting  hii  iti^ 
precations,  and  from  wi(hing  that  fuch  anunntffttl^ 
ral  child  might,  one  day,  meet  with  (imtlar  ingM^ 
titudc  from  his  own  children.  Upon  this,  C(ftfi^ 
ing  down  from  his  own  appartment,  where  lifc 
had  been  for  fome  time  alone,  he  entered^hA 
particularly  afligned  to  his  wives,  chiidretY  flfid 
domcftics,  where  he  bid  all  thofe  prepare 'fMr 
death,  who  did  not  chufe  to  undergo  the  fa^f- 
rors  of  a  Roman  captivity.  They  all  reacfiljr 
confented  to  die  with  their  monarch,  and  chear^ 
fully  taking  the  poifon  which  he  had  irl  readl^ 
nefs,  expired  before  him.  As  for  himfelf;  hiv'* 
ing  ufed  his  body  much  to  antidotes,  the  pdifbh 
had  but  little  efFcA,  whereupon  he  attem{^ed  t^ 
difpatch  himfelf  with  his  fword,  but  that  at& 
failing,  a  Gauli(h  foldier,  whofe  name  was  6P- 
tasus,  performed  this  friendly  office.  Thus  diied 
Mithridates,  betrayed  by  his  fon,  and  forfaken  ' 
by  an  army  that  feemed  terrified  at  the  greatnefe 
of  his  encerprizes.  His  fortune  was  various,  his 
courage  always  the  fame :  he  had  for  twenty- 
five  years  oppofed  Rome,  and  though  he  was 
often  betrayed  by  his  captains,  his  children,  and 
his  wives,  yet  he  continually  found  refourccs 
againft  his  enemies,  and  was  formidable  to  the 
very  I  a  ft. 

In  the  mean  time,  Fompey  was  diligently 
f  mploycd  in  purfuing  his  advantages  over  T!- 
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gR|flfiSvif^flWl-l^?nqtt  only  to  rcfiftthe  Itomgn&i 
^\  ttiff  qwH  tbreff  foDS  that  haduniced  in  rebeU 
Jiftft  *^iftft  hm*  Two  of  thcfc  he  had  the  for-r 
tWMhtQ.^OverthrQWy  ^d  put;  to  d^th^  but  he  wa$ 
ffiftS:  ^fttr  eompelted  by  Pqoipey  to  forrcnder. 
^if^flixi^i^ing  iiPA»  who  h^  Mker>  rcifugd  in  the 
jg^onftM^  e^flnpf  did  all  that  lay  in  His  power  to 
fHrfSv^f*  a.  i?«c9ttci|iatk)n,  but.  Pompey  reprifr 
fSWn^l^^ '^rol^odknce,  treated  the  old  king 
wMhg^^at  humanity )  andreftore^  himiihcgrearcft 
p^iof  his^nn^r  domioioMtOaly  depriving  him 
ofhffrqomjyefisy^Qd  Qning  him  jgx  thoufand  ta« 
J^^  t^M^d^  defraying  the  nxpences  of  the  wan. 
J^ij^  fcm  coQAinu^ng  ftill  ^yt^k  to  the  trc^aty^  and 
^ti^ff^tenHfig  bis  ^thcr*s  life,  wais  confined  by 
the  gAQf  rM^s  comnEiand,  in  ordef  to  be  referved 
4ot  hjfr  trittoaph  WQ  RomQi  Nothing  now  therc- 
f(pf  ft  being  able  to  clwck  the  progreft  of  Pompcy 's 
m:EDS,  he  mvchl^d  onward,  over  the  vaft  moun- 
taip3  of  Taurus,  fettjng  up  and  depofmg  kings 
ft  pleafure.    Datius  the  king  of  Media,  and 
^Antiochua  kiog  of  Syria,   were  compelled  to 
(i^iloiU  to  his  cleoiency  ^  Phraates  king  of  Par^ 
tbla,  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  fend  to  entreat 
a  peace«  Frooi  thence,  extending  his  conqueft^ 
over  the  Thurseans  and  Arabians,  he  reduced 
^  Syria  and  Ppncus  into  Ronaafi  provinces. 
Then  turning  towards  Judea,   he  fumnDoned 
Ariftobulijis,  who  had  ufurped  the  priefthood 
from  tus  eldoc  brother  Hyrcanus,  to  appear  be- 
D  d  2  fore 
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fore  him:    but  AriRobulus  'ha** fortified** 
templs  of  Jerufalem  againll   him,  «nd^  teftiW 
to  anfwer.     This  venerable  place^- liH)i^  « 
thus  converted  into    a    garrifon,-  facfog'^ 
Ilrong  from  its  fituation,  held   out -fti)'''timt 
months,   but  was  at  laft  taken,    and't«id«e 
thoufand  of  its  defenders  flain.  •    Pomjp^  o- 
tered  this  great  fanftuary  with  a  mixture-^)^ 
folution  and  fear  ;  he  (hewed  an  eager  CUriofiqf 
to  enter  into  the   Holy  of  Holies :  thete'k 
gazed  for  fome  time  upon  thofe  things  whkl&ic 
was  unlawful  for  any  but  the  priefta  themfelves 
to  behold.  Notwithftanding  he  (hewed  fo'fiaiidi 
veneration  for  the  place,  that  he  forbore  tottdh 
5ng  any  of  the  vaft  treafures  depoficedthoe. 
After  reftoring  Hyrcanus  to  the  priefthood  and 
government,  he  took  Ariftobulus  with  him^  to 
grace   his  triumph  upon  his  return.      This  tri- 
umph, uhich  lafted  two  days,  was    the  moft 
Iplendid  that  had  ever  entered   the    gates  of 
Rome  :  therein  were  expofed  the  names  of  fif- 
teen conquered  kingdoms,  eight  hundred  cities 
taken,  twenty-nine  repeopled,  and  a  thoufand 
caftles  brought  to  acknowledge  the  empire  of 
Rome.     Among  the  orifoners  led  in  triumph, 
•  appeared  the  fop  ot  Tigranes,  Ariftobulus  king 
cf  Judca,  the  firiLT  oj-  Mithridates,    together 
with   the  hoftages  of  the  Albanians,   Iberians, 
and  tlie  king  of  Comagena.     The    treafures 
\\vdt  were  bicr.ghc  home,  amounted  to  near  fot:r 
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5  ^millions  of  our  money,  and  the  trophies  and 
(  t>thcr  fplendorft  of  the  proceflion  were  fuch, 
^  thAt  the  fpedtators  £eemed  loft  in  the  magnifi- 
cent profufioru  All  thcfe  viftories  however, 
father  ferved  to  heighten  the  glory,  than  to  en- 
crcafe  the  power  of  Rome,  they  only  made  it  a 
more  glaring  obje6t  of  ambition,  and  expofed 
ks  liberties  to  greater  danger.  Thofe  liberties 
ifideed,  feemcd  devoted  to  ruin  on  every  fide, 
for  even  while  Pompey  was  purlbing  his  con- 
quefts  abroad,  Rome  was  at  the  verge  of  ruin, 
iromsL  confpiracy  at  home. 

This  confpiracy  was  projected  and  carried  on 
by  Sergius  G^tiliae,  a  patrician  by  birth,  who 
refolved  to  build  his  own  power  on  the  downfal 
of  his  country*  He  was  Angularly  formed  both 
by  art  and  nature  to  xrondudt  a  confpiracy  :  he 
was  poffeffed  of  Courage,  equd  to  the  moft  def  • 
perate  attempts,  and  eloquence  10  give  a  colour 
to  his  ambition  :  ruined  in  his  fortunes,  profli- 
gate  in  his  manners,  and  vigilant  in  purfuing 
his  aims :  he  was  infatiable  after  wealth,  only 
with*  a  view  to  lavifh  it  in  his  guilty  pleafures  : 
in  fliort,  as  Cicero  defcribes  him,  he  was  a  com- 
jpound  of  oppofite  paffions,  intemperate  to  ex- 
cefs,  yet  patient  of  labour  to  .a  wonder  j  fevere 
with  the  virtuous,  debauched  with  the  gay,  fo 
.that  he  had  all  the  vicious  for  his  friends  by  in- 
x:linationj  and  he  attached  even  fome  of  the 
^ood,  by  the  fpecious  fliew  of  pretended  virtue. 
D  d  3  However^ 


■  Howcvcri  his  real  cliara^er  wAs  af  length  veij^ 
well  known  at  Rome  ;  he  had  been  accufecl  6? 
debauching  a  vcflal  virgin  ^  he  was  fufpeiftcdof 
murdering  his  fon,  to  gratify  a  c  rim  in  a!  palHon  v 

'  and  it  was  notorious,  thai  in  the  profcnpfion  of 
^ylU,  he  had  killed  his  own  brother,  to  tAtke 
hh  court  to  the  tyrant- 
Catiline  having  contracted  many  debts  by  tHe 
Joofenefs  of  fuch  an  il!-fpcnt  life,  was  refolded 
TO  extricate  himfelf  from  them  by  any  means 
however  unlawful :  his  firft  aim  therefore  was 
at  the  confulfhip,  in  which  he  hoped  to  reptir 
his  fliattcred  fortune,  by  the  plunder  of  the  pro- 
vinces, but  in  this  he  was  fruftrated.  This  dS** 
grace  fo  operated  upon  a  mind  naturally  warm* 
Ihat  he  InlUntly  entered  into  an  aflbciation  w|iS 
t^^fo  and  fome  others,  of  defperate  fortunes  like 
himfelf,  in  which  it  was  refolved  to  kill  tht 
confuls  that  had  been  juft  chofcn,  with  feverdi 
other  fenatorsi  and  to  fliare  the  government 
smong  themfelves,  Thefe  defigns  however, 
were  difcovered  before  they  were  ripe  for  aAIon, 
and  the  fenate  took  care  to  obviate  their  tffk&t 
Some  time  after,  he  again  fued  for  the  conful* 
Ihip,  and  was  again  difappointed  i  the  gi^ 
Cicero,  whofe  charadtcr  will  be  given,  heream'i^ 
being  preferred  before  him.  Eni^gcd  atttii^ 
repeated  mortifications,  he  how  breathed,  ^S* 
thing  but  revenge  :  his  defign  was,  had  he  Af^cft 
obtained  the  confullhip,  and  with  it  die  ctjfii- 
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roand  of  the  armies  of  the  eimpire,  to  have. 
feiz^4^,Wpon  the  lit)eriies  of  his  country,  and  go- 
ycrn<;4  .?JlQpe.  At  length,  inopatience  under  his 
difappointments  would  not  permit  him  to  wait 
Cor  ihq  ripening  of  his  fchemes,  wherefore  he 
^rmcd  the  mad  refolution  of  ufqrping  the  em- 
pire, though  yet  without  means  adequate  to 
^  execution. 

Many  of  thofe  who  were  in  the  former  con- 
Ipiracy  of  Pifo,  ftill  remained  attached  to  his 
interefts ;  thefe  he  aflembled  to  about  the  num- 
ber of  thirty,  where  he  informed  them  of  his 
aims  and  his  hopes,    fettled  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions, and  fixed  a  day  for  the  execution.     It 
was  refolved  among  them,  that  a  general  infur* 
];e£ti6n  fhould  be  raifed  throughout  Italy,  the 
difierent  parts  of  which  were  afligned  to  the 
different  leaders.     Rome  was  to  be  fired  in  fc- 
veral  places  at  once ;  and  Catiline,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  raifed  in  Etruria^  was  in  the  general 
confufion  to  poflels  himfelf  of  the  city,   and 
inafiacre  all  the  fenators.     Lentulus,  one  of  his 
profligate  affiltaats,  who  had  been  praetor  or 
judge  in  the  city,  was  to  prefide  in  their  general 
councils :  Cethegus,  a  nian  who  facrificed  the 
pciflcflion  of  great  prefent  power,  to  the  hopes 
of  gratifying  his  revenge  again  ft  Cicero,  was 
to  dired  the  maflacre  through  the  city,  and 
Cafllus  was  to  conduft  thofe  who  fired  it.     But 
the  vigilance  of  Cicero  being  a  chief  obftacle^ 
D  d  4  to 
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t6  their  •defigns,  Catiline  was  rery  defirOffS>t6 
fed  him  taken  off  before  he  left  Kome^f^opoii 
ivhich;  -two  knights  of  the  company  undciibo^ ' 
to  kill  hino  the  next  morning  in  his  bed^ "itiiail 
early  vific  on  pretence  of  bufinefs.  .THein&t> 
ing  however,  was  no  fooner  over,-  than  Cweti 
had  information  of  all  that  pafled  in*  it, -fortiy 
the  intrigues  of  a  woman,  named  Ffalm,  b^ 
had  gained  over  Curius,  her  lover  and taaTC^af 
the  confpiracors,  to  fend  him  a  punclu^l  accoum 
of  all  their  deliberations.  Having  taken  proper 
precautions  to  guard  himlelf  againft  thedefigm 
of  his  morning  vifitors,  who  were  punftu^1:ti 
the  appointment ;  he  next  took  care  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  aiiembling  the 
fenate,  confuhed  what  was  beft  to  be  done'& 
this  time  of  danger.  The  firft  ftep  taken^  Wift 
to  offer  confiderable  rewards  for  jfiarther  difeo- 
vcries,  and  then  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of 
the  (late.  Catiline,  to  fhew  how  well  he  could 
diflfemble  or  juftify  any  crime,  went  boldly  to  the 
fenate,  declaring  his  innocence,  and  offering  to 
give  any  fecurity  for  his  behaviour.  Thefe  proi 
feflions,  urged  with  an  apparent  humility,  gaini 
ed  over  many  of  the  Roman  fenators,  butCii 
cero  incenfed  at  his  effrontery,  inftead  of  pui*i 
ibing  the  bufinefs  of  the  day,  rofe  up,  and  ad^^ 
ureffing  himfelf  to  Catiline,  broke  out  into  ix 
jnoft  fcvere  invediive  againft  him.  The  fpecch 
is  llill  remaining  in  which,  with  all  the  fircrf* 
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tnccnfcd  dijqwncc^  hc'  lays  open  the  whole 
coorfc.of  hiitcrinbe»i  and  the  parciciikrs  of  his 
prcfent  irapeacbment.  When  Cicero' was  feated, 
Catiline  rofc  in  his  turn,  and  with  vreii  prepared 
difiimufation,  and  a  dejefted  countenance,  be«- 
fought  the  fenate  not  over  rafhly  to  credit  vara 
re^rts  concerifing  him,  nor  bdieve,  that  a 
pcrfon  of  hia  rank,  whofe  anceftors,  and  whofc 
jcrvkes  ticmanded  rather  fame  than  c^mfure, 
cQukL  be  guiky  of  fuch  vile  imputations.  While 
faev^as  continuing  hts  defence,^  and  beginning  to 
introduce  fome  reflections  againft  the  conful,  the 
chief  of  which  was  the  obfcurity  of  hb  original^ 
the  feoate  refufed  to  hear  him ;  whereupon  he 
declared  aloud,  that  (ince  he  was  denied  a  vtn^ 
dication  of  himfelf,  and  driven  headlong  by  his*^ 
enemies,  he  woUld  extinguifh  the  flame  which 
wasraifed  about  him,  in  univerfal  ruin:  thus 
faying^  he  ruAed  out  of  the  aflembly,  threaten^i^ 
ifig  deflrudipn  to  all  his  oppofers.  As  foon  as 
lie  was  returned  to  ^  houfe,  and  began  to  le-* 
Btdi'  on  what  had  paiTed,  he  perceived  it  vain 
tt^diflemble  any  longer-,  wherefore,  rcfolving 
tO:  enter  at  once  into  adtion,  before  the  com-" 
monwealth  was  prepared  to  oppofe  him,  after  a 
(hort  conference  with  Lcntulus  and  Cethegus; 
he  left  Rome  by  night  with  a  fmall  retinue^  to 
make  the  beft  of  his  way  towards  Ecruria^ 
were  ,Marrfius,  one  of  the  confpiracors  was  raitv 
HJjg  dn; army  to  fupport  him, 

In       ■ 
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V  In  the  meajD  time,  Cicem  (ook  proper  pmv 
oitftiona  n>  iecure  til  tbofe.  of  the  con<iM$u;]fj 
liirbo  reoHUfied  in  Rome,  and  induced  tbe>pp% 
pic  by  tbe{K>wer  of  bis  eloquence  to  fecQa^^ 
dcfigos.  Lentuliis,  Cethegps^^  Csefiu^  and  Sik 
retdl  otbefs  were  put  in  qonfincmem,  fq^^^k^ 
was  ^propounded  to  the  fenate^  wbat  f^Qmm 
d)Ould  be  taken  with  the  prifoner s.  Tbe  pfif^rf 
cipal  evidences  againfl  them  were  the  amtKU^ 
dors  .of  the  Allobroges,  a  ^ce  people  inb^)^ 
ing  the  countries  now  tailed  Daqphiny  and  S^ 
iroy,  who  dcpofed,  that  they  bad  been  applied 
to,  to  furnifh  a  body  of  horfe  whenever  the  wu 
ilK>uld  begin,  but  that  bekig  apprehenfiTO^of  ' 
the  danger^  they  had  declined  the  propofal^ -a^ 
the  fame  time*producing  the  letters  of  Lenty^ 
to  then)  for  that  purpofe,  marked  with  hil  own 
feaK  Upon  this,  a  great  debate  arofe  in  the  howfe 
concerning  the  punilhment  of  the  prifenersi 
a  deliberation  of  great  delicacy  and  imporr 
tance.  Capital  punifhments  were  rare  and  ov^a 
odious  in  Rome,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
crimes  of  which  they  were  convided,  required 
a  quick  and  exemplary  puniihment.  Silanua, 
the  enfuing  year's  conful,  was  of  opinion,  that 
they  ihould  all  be  put  to  death;  to  this,  all 
who  fpoke  after  him  readily  aflcnted,  till  it 
came  to  Juftus  Caefar's  turn  to  deliver  bis  ppi- 
■DJon.  This  extraordinary  man,  who  was  chp- 
ten  praetor  for  the  enfuing  year,  had  from  tbe 

very 
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vcty  bKgidiimg  <af  felt  life  flicked  out  g  way  to 
iitiiMetfal€m{Mr<i  andtiow  thougHc,  thaeg  ibwi^ 
of 'deinifiey  tkpm  this  occafioti,  WCHiht  loomii^ 
ffirte*^  Ac  Avouf  of  the  people.  '  It  fe  fiippbie^ 
a}(b  by'fome»  that  he fecretly  fiivourdd  thtxiiid^ 
i^ii^dy,  and  dnly  Waited  for  its  firft  fbittmeih,  M 
]^  himfeif  at  id3  hited.  He  therefore  obTerwd^ 
in  M  elegant  iMd  elaborate  ipeech  (for  of  ail 
ofamrsih  die  cMAtnonweakh^  Cicero  aikmeeit* 
celfed  iittn)  that  thofe  who  opined  fordeath# 
\^ercf  00  the  fbetctful  fide,  fince  death  was  bac 
flie  teKef  of  the  miferable,  and  left  no  fenfe  of 
gobd  fk  ill  beJPOhd  it.*   The  heinoufnera  of  the 
prefent  crimen  hefaid^  might  juftify  any  fefc*^ 
my,  ^  but  the  example  was  dangerous  in  a  free 
ftate^  where  power  fometimes^  happened  to  £aU 
wlt6  bad  hands.    Though  nor  danger  could  be 
apprehended  fi'om  llich  a  coeful  as  Cicero,  yet 
in  other  times,  arid  underoiher  confub,  mnt  could 
teU  how  for  juftice  might  ftop  fhort  of  cruelty :  his 
opinion  therefore,  was  that  the  confpirators  (hoold 
befentencedtoperpetual  confinement.  Hisfpeecb^ 
ddrrered  with  all  the  arts  of  a  complete  oratoiv 
feemed  to  make  great  imprefiioh  on  the  whole 
tflembly  :  Silanus  himfelf  began  to  exetife  and 
mitigate  the  fev^rity  of  his  former  fentcnce,  and 
even  the  friends  of  the  conful  were  almoft  con- 
vinced, when  Porcius  Cato  at  laft  ftood  up  to 
oppofe  it :  No  two  charafters  could  be  more 
t)ppofite,  than  his  to  that  of  the  former  fpeaker. 

Caefar 
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efids  i'tlte  "tt^  Uh6iiTeA^h69^!^l^Umi^{ 
^nt  wtfy^'thii  tticHI  eteQtta-JiiWa^WlliOfflaM: 
hhh  to  the  tt)bft1nflMeible'<Hr«ttiy/  IM  IHSfidRI) 
O^l^ikins  bf  mt  Gitek  'pmhb^limfibi^M 
^Vfc  a  bcift  t6  Che  ^rpSmamf^V^^mmBde 
tiPtliie  Ume;'«)  th«c  QUkH  vM»l%  IbtfiMn^Itf 
Epicurus,  arid  Calb  «&  a  ri§M'»ffirtfc)^lrtart>. 
g^ntherefoM!;  bj^^tftlbfiblhl-GiiefillftiteMiilfl 
was,  a  man  dignified  v#ifh^  ^Uttrf»<<rfii|l»i|Wa 
cbadocfre  W'hiif  d#h  ha)>)!;ihfe£«)H^fllfa^  <itodr 
all  thttalcmts  that  cdtiliiriittpNiV»«a^lj^MUI« 

debate  could  arife  ab6ut  j>QhilhiAg  fiMh,^<fl4(b 
had  begun  an  adual  war  upon  'their  'COdHOHyi; 
that  he  had  never  pardoned  in  himfclfj?  tht^tai^ 
wanderings  of  his  heart,  and  could  not^^teffly 
forgive  the  mod  flagitious  adions  in'  othmit: 
that  they  were  not  deliberating  on  the  fisiel^ef 
the  prifoners  only,  but  on  that  of  CatilitiiJs 
whole  army,  which  would  be  animated  of^di^ 
jeclcd,  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  tfeeip de- 
crees:  wherefore  his  opinion  was,  fince  the  ecl- 
itiinals  had  been  convifted  both  by  ceftimlbfhy 
and  their  own  confcfSoii,  that  they  fliouid  fuflfcr 
3  I^Cil» 
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death,'  according  to  the  cuftom  of  their  ancef^^ 
tore,  in  circumftances  pf  the  like  nature.  Hia 
fpeech  was  fcconded  by  another,  ,  ftill  rpori? 
forceful  from  Cicero,  and  thefe  carried  lucjhi 
convidion,  that  they  put  an  end  to  the  debate* 
The  vote  for  the  death  of  the  confpirators  wa* 
no  fooner  paffed*  than  CiccnJ'refolved  to  put  ijC 
in:  execution,  left  the  night,  which  was  cool- 
ing on^  (houkl  produce  any  new  difturbanq^ 
l^ntulus,  Cethegus,  and  thereft,  were therefpre 
taken,  from  theic  refpediive  fureties,  and  con- 
dufted  by  the  chief  magiftrates,  who  delivered 
them  over  to  the  executioners,  who  prefentljr 
ilrangkd  them  in  prifon. 
-  In  vthe  mean  time,  Catiline  had  raifed.^n 
army  of  twelve  thoufand  men,  of  which  a 
fourth,  part  only  was  compleatly  ^rmed,  the  reft 
begin  furni(b^d  with  what  chance  aflforded,  dart)^ 
lances  and  clubs.  He  r^fufed  at  firft  to  enlift 
flaves,  whO:  flocked  to  him  in  great  numbers, 
trufting  to  the  proper  ftrength  of  the  confpi- 
racyi  but  upon  the  approach  of  the  condiK 
:who  was  fentagainft  him,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  news,  that  his  confederates  were  put  to 
death  in  Rome,  the  face  of  his  affairs  was  en- 
tirely altered.  His  firft  attempt  therefore,  was 
by  long  marches,  to  make  his  efcapc  over  the 
Appennines  into  Gaul;  but  in  this  his  hop^ 
were  difappoiotcd,  all  the  pafTes  being  ftri(3:ly 
guarded  by  an  army  under  Metcllus,  fuperior 

to 


to  his  own,     Bdng  thus  hemmed  in  on  rvj 
fide,  aad  feeing  all  chifig3  dcfperatc,  «rtih  no* 
thing  kfc  him,  but  eicher  to  die  or  conquer^  hf  fl 


rcfolvcdto  make  one  vigorous  cfibrcagaioft  that 
|trmy  which  purlo^d  him.  Aoconius  ihc  con£it 
|xing  himrcif  fick^  the  command  devotved  upoa 
his  lieutenant,  Petreius^  who  after  a  fierce  ap4 
bloody  aftjon^  in  which  he  loft  q  confiderablf 
part  of  bis  beft  troops*  dcftroyed  Catiline  and 
his  whole  army,  which  fought  defperatejy  to  thf 
kft  man:  they  all  fell  in  the  very  ranks  i« 
which  they  flood  when  alive,  and  as  if  iafpired 
with  the  fpiik  of  their  leader,  fought  not  fo 
much  to  conquer,  as  to  fell  a  bloody  vj^ory^ 
and  to  mingle  public  calamity  with  ihcir  private 
ruin.  The  commonwealth  being  thus  freed 
from  their  apprchenfioos  of  danger,  unanimouf- 
ly  concurred  in  their  applaufes  of  Cicero,  whofc 
councils  bad  been  the  chief  tntf^n  of  ronojviiig 
them.  Public  thanks  were  decreed  hi«i  .1^  the 
fenate,  and  at  the  inftance  of  Cato,  be  WASr  ftji)- 
ed  the  Father  of  his  country,  the  people^  .with 
loud  acclamations,  confirming  the  jgftkc  of  tJMS 
decree.  ..i 

The  exun&ion  of  this  confpiracy  ieeiiiedcolf 
to  leave  an  open  theatre  for  the  ambitioa  of  41k 
great  noen  of  the  ftate  to  difplay  itfelf  in.  Fo^i;^ 
pey  was  now  returned  in  triumph  from  conquer^* 
ing  the  Eaft,  as  he  had  before  been  vi^orioAjM 
in  Europe  and  Africa..  Every  eye  was  ^upd 
,'4  upon 
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up6rt  him,  as  being  the  moft  powerful  man  ?4 
th^  ftate,  and  capable  of  goverhirig  it  at  iili 
j^leaiur^.  His  fucccfs  in  war  h^d  procured  hiiii 
thfr'furname  of  Great,  and  he  was  ftill  more 
'Jyfesifcd  with  the  title,  than  the  confcioufnefs  <X 
tieferving  it.  This  was  the  poff  his  ambitibii 
Aimed  at,  he  feemed  more  defirous  of  being  the 
leadei*,  than  the  ruler  of  his  country ;  of  bcin^ 
alpplauded,  than  obeyed.  He  had  it  in  his  power 
often  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  ftate  faf 
force,  but  he  either  declined  the  fatigue  of  ir^ 
or  lived  in  perpetual  cxpeftation  of  receiving  as 
a  gift,  what  he  did  not  chufe  to  extort  by  vio- 
kflce.  His  parts  were  fpecious,  rather  than  pe- 
ii^trating,  and  his  chief  inftrumeht  in  govern- 
ing, was  diflimulation  :  but  being  a  better  fof- 
di^  than  ftatefmah^  he  was  adored  abroad,  ati^ 
gaini^d  in  the  camp  that  homage  which  was  de- 
jiicd  liim  at  home; 

The  firft  thing  he  did  upon  his  return,  was 
tri  direijt  the  eleftion  of  both  the  confuls,  by 
i?vhofe  help  he  hoped  he  fliould  readily  obtain 
the  ratification  of  all  that  he  had  difpofed  of  in 
Afia,  together  with  a  diftribution  of  lands  to 
liis  foldiers,  of  part  of  the  countries  they  had 
conquered.  However,  he  was  difappointcd  iri 
both  thefc  expectations  ;  the  fenate,  who  began 
to  fee  and  dread  his  power,  were  defirous  of  be- 
fieging  it  by  every  oppofition.  The  two  confuls 
turtied  agaittft  hint  as  well  as  the  reft,  and  were 
^^  ^  fecondcd 
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feconded  by  all  thore  who  were  not  the  profei| 
inftrumcncs  of  his  party.    The  tribune  Fl^viu$^ 
who  was  the  promoter  of  the  law,  impatieac  rf 
the  delay,  and  animated  by  Pompey's  power^.. 
had  the  hardinefs  to  commit  Metellus  the  Qpn- 
ful  to  prifon,  and  when  all  the  fenate  foilowec^;, 
and  rcfolved  to  go  to  prifon  with  him,  the  tri^^ 
bune  put  his  chair  againft  the  door  to  kccp^ 
them  out.    This  violence  however,  gave  fi^c^ 
offence  to  the  people,  that  Pompey  found  (t, 
advifeable  to  draw  off  the  tribune,  and  releaj^ 
the  conful.    From  this  oppofuion  in  the  (enat^^ 
he  began  to  find,  that  his  own  intereft  aloo^. 
would  not  be  fufBcient  to  rule  the  commoa- 
wealth,  without  taking  in  fome  of  the  oibft 
powerful  men  of  the  ftate,  not  as  partners,^  ^ 
divide  his  power,  but  as  inflruments  to  afilft  it*. 
CrafTus,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  was 
the  riched  man  in  Rome,  and  next  him,  pof- 
fcfTed  (  f  the  greateft  authority  :  his  party  in  the 
fenate  was  even  ftronger  than  that  of  Pompey, 
his  rival,  and  the  envy  raifed  againfl:  him  was 
Icfs.     lie  and  Pompey  had  been  long  difunitcd 
by  an  oppolition  of  interefts,  and  of  chai  j^flers: 
however,  it  was  from  a  continuance  of  their 
nuunal  j-aloufies,  that  the  ftate  was  in  feme 
meaTurc  to  expef:  its  future  fafety.     It  was  in 
this  fiiuiuion  of  ihings,  that  Julius  Casfar,  who 
h..iJi  !n:cly  gone  pr^tor  into  Spain,  and  had  re- 
iLiriU'd  with  great  riches  and  g'ory,  refolved  to 
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teicmvtrt  their  mutual  jealoufy  to  his  own  ad«> 
vantage.  This  celebrated  man  was  nephew 
CO  Marius  by  the  female  line,  and  defcend- 
td  from  one  of  the  mod  illiiftrious  families 
in  Rome  :  he  had  already  mounted  by  the  re- 
gular gradations  of  office,  having  been  quae- 
fior,  aedile,  and  grand  pontiff,  and  praetor  ia 
Spain.  Being  defcended  from  popular  anceftors, 
he  warmly  efpoufed  the  fide  of  xhc  people,  and 
ihortly  after,  the  death  of  Sylla  procured  thofe 
whom  he  had  baniflied  to  be  recalled.  He  had 
tU  along  declared  for  the  populace  againft  the 
fenate,  and  by  this  became  their  mod  favourite 
magiftrate.  He  had  received  proper  intelligence 
during  his  adminiftration  in  Spain,  of  what  was 
g(Mng  forward,  and  leiblved  to  return,  to  im^ 
prove  occurrences  in  his  favour.  His  fervice$ 
in  Spain  had  deferved  a  triumph,  and  his  ambi* 
tioo  afptred  at  the  confulfhip.  However,  ic 
was  contrary  to  law  for  him  to  have  both,  for 
to  obtaih  this  confulfliip,  he  muft  come  into  the 
city,  and  by  entering  the  city,  he  was  difquali- 
fied  for  a  triumph.  In  this  dilemma,  he  pre-* 
ferred  folid  power  to  empty  parade,  and  deter* 
mined  to  ftand  for  the  confulfhip,  at  the  fame 
time,  refolving  to  attach  the  two  moft  power- 
ful men  in  the  ftate  to  him,  by  efFedling  their 
reconciliation.  He  accordingly  began  firft,  by 
offering  his  fervices  to  Pompey,  promifing  him 
his  aid  in  having  all  his  afts  palfed,  notwithftandr 
Vol.  I.  E  e  ing 
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ing  the  fenate^s  oppofition.  Pompey,  ptea^ 
ed  -ac  the  acquifition  of  a  perfoa  of  fo  much 
merit,  readity  granted  him  hit  -eonfidence 
and  proteAion.  He  next  applied  to  CraiTui, 
who  from  former  connexions  was  difpofed 
to  become  ftiU  more  nearly  his  *  friend  :  "^at 
length,  finding  neither  averfe  to  an  union  of 
kiterefts,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  bringte 
them  together  ^  and  remonftrating^  to>  than 
the  advantage,  as  well  as  the  neceffity  cfuft^ 
Conciliation,  had  art  enough  to  perfisade  tbetki 
€0  forget  former  animofities.  A  combrnatiM 
PfZB  thus  formed,  by  which  ibey^  agreed^ -itaf 
nothing  ihould  be  done  in  the  comnxmweaii^ 
byt  what  received  thek  mutual  concuiteii^ 
and  approbation.  This  was  called  die  firft 
Triumvirate,  by  which  we  frnd  the  conllituticm 
weakened  by  a  new  intereft,  that  had  not  br- 
therto  taken  place  in  the  government,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  either  of  the  fenate  or  the 
people,  and  yet  deperKlant  on  both.  JL  power 
like  this  however,  as  it  depended  upon  the  nice 
conduft  of  different  interefts,  could  not  be  of 
long  continuance,  and  in  faft,  it  was  foon  aftei 
fwaiiowed  up  in  the  military  power^  whicb 
took  away  even  the  (hadow  of  liberty. 


> 
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Fromihe  beginning  of  tHcf'firft 'Triumvirate  to  the 
death  of  Pbitipey.  ' 


694. 
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H  E^Qinmonwealth  might  at  this  time  be  ^^* 
CQofi^crcd,.  IS  naadc*up  of  three  different  bo- 
^^  je^qh  purfuing  feperate  interefts.  The  Tri- 
Wiykate  mining  at  fovcfeiga  authority^  andde- 
iVQUs,  by  depreQing  the  fenate  and  alluring  the 
pi^ople,  tpextend  tbcir own  influence.  The  i<:nace, 
equally  apprehenfive  of  the  three  great  men  who 
controkd  then^  and  of  ;he  people. who  oppofed 
tbcnif  formed  a  middle  inter^ft  between,  both, 
and  deflroua  of  re-e(labli(hing  the  ariftocracy 
which '  had  been  fet  up  by  Sylla,  gave  their 
iirugglq^  die  nanne  of  freedon^*  Tbe  people^ 
oa  the  0|^er  band,  were  defirous  of  freedom  in 
the  moll  extenfive  fenfe^  and  with  a  fatal  blind*: 
nefsy  only  apprehenlive  of  the  invafion  of  ic 
from  liie  fide  of  the  ienate  gave  all  their  in- 
fluence to  the  triumvirate,  >whofe  promifes  wer^ 
grep ',  and  pretences  fpecious. 

The  firft  thing  Cc-efar  did,  upon  being  taken 

into  the  triumvirate,  was  to  avail  himfclf  of 

the  intcreft  of  his  confederates  to  obtain  the 

confulfljip.,  The  fcnatc  had  ftill  fome  fmall  in- 

E  e  2  fluence 


^ 


fiiWife  hirry  y^^thcy,  8?ve  hip  foryramW 

o^  ^ibuHiS  ^^°  ™y  ~  fopB!«o#  would  tfc  i 
check  Upon  hts  powef '.  but  th^  o|)^1ition  wju 
too  ftrong,  Tor  even  jTupcrior  ^blticu's  to  tefitt  it. 
ip  that  Bibulus,  after  a  ilight  jtuempc  in*£a.vpuf 
of  the  fcnate,  remained  inafltive  mc  fuccecm!n^ 
pare  of  the  y Gar.     Ca^far  however,  was   b^.cio 
means  fo^  but  began  his  fchcmcs  forcrnpire^  by 
pigratiating  himfelf  with  the  people.     Me  pl^ 
|ened  a  law  for  dividing  certam  lands  in.C^inif 
pania,   among  fuch  of   the  poor  ckizchs;,  af 
)iad  at  leaft  three  children.     This  propofal  w^ 
Juft  enough  in  icfclf,  and  only  criminal  from  tln^ 
iViews  of  the  propofer.  The fenale  being  r^folv^ 
to  oppofe  him  in  all  his  fchcmcs,  endeavoured 
jgo  thwart  him  in  this^  which  only  ferved  to  ex* 
afperate   the  people  ftill    more  againft  them* 
fTbe  mukitudc  drove  them  from  the  place  ii 
tflcmbling   with  ftones;   Cato  and   Bibulus, 
cwho  were  inoft  aftive  againfl  the   law.  were 
compelled  to  retire,  and  the  j:ft  of  the  fcnate 
iw?rc  obliged  to  take  an  oach,  to  conBrrn  the 
obfervance  of  it.  During  this  ftruggte,^  Fori) pcy 
,and  Crafliis  became  the  dupes  of  their  aflociate, 
jdrivjng  the  law  forward  v/ith  all  tj[icir  ji^£fivitf 
and  intereft:  the  former  pu|?lickly  .:dff:|arajL 
,that  if  any  would  come  (as/he  was^^jnforri^0 
they  would)  wiiijfford»«ogpQ|p  it,  Ke  wouii 
be  the  firft  to  lift  up  his  ihield  in  iti  defence* 

Br 
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Sj  this  cotidua  he  |oft!«lI  bis  forinet  rdfliience  ' 

in  the  feh«e*  wbild'.Clfcfef  bftlfgaifrffl'  iirthe 
popularity  of  a  hiii»:''"'<rt|icfi-iras^'af  Ijls/crt^ 
pfopofliig.  From  ijAii  lidoc  W  aKfteil  cmiriSf 
without'  tbH  iiniltantt'  of  hi^'t^Atfagde,  fd  iWii 
it  wasjeftingly  calW  thfe  fc6rtfulfliit)'<>f  Julitrij 
and  CsTar  intitniUio^i  that  all  thihgi'  Were  done 
*)nly  by  mm.^  .  ^    ..  . 

''JriWing  thus  irtgrfttSaftd  hiwftlf  Vith  th4 
pcopTe,  bis  next  ftep  was  to  procure  the  ftvwW 
of  the  kaighb/  Who  made  4  very  powierittl 
body  in;tihc  ftztc.: ^l^iy  had  for  many  yeari 
bctfifhc  the  financcrt  or farxniers of  the  public 
reyciiuib,  any  by  thaf  means  hid*  acquired  raft 
jfldie^vfctt^<*Vcr;  they  now  began  fo  •complain 
of  thefr  mi(6ilit j^  to  pay  the  ilipulated  f«in)s  int6 
th^'VrcafuVy.  v'Catffar  therefore  pfocured  a  law 
to  abatf!  a  thitxJ  part-of  tlieir  difturfementsi 
noCwithftafid^ng  :tb(e  q^pofictOh  o#  the  ienatd. 
In  thjs  manned  having  advanced'  his  influence 
^HidrftfHhe  lowefr  'oideri  of  Ihe  •  ftate^  he  d^ttils. 
iriihccTfe  attach -P&mpcy  ftilK^nitortf  clofdy^to 
hiiii,'  t^^ivii^liiih  hii  daughtieir  Julia  In  tn^r^ 
riiigei ';:a  wof^  yith  every  'accbihplifhmertt 
that  gould  t*n<l  w  ceiiiert  their-  toflfedi6ra<!^. 
tiaving  thuVftrcngthtticd  KTfftfelf  at-  hom^ 
Iheneitt  deliberated  with  bislonfederates,.  about 
]flArih^  th6  foreign  provinces  of  thcf  ernotre  be* 
tween  tbein;  Tb4  partition  was  foon  made. 
Fompqr  chojk  Spiiin  for  his  own  'pari  ;-for  brff- 


y 


■^  . 


4ti        >f  ^ic^  tr  1  s  t  :a  Jt  ^  o  >!  (after  ««i  J 

lAg  fatigued  witb  conquefti  and  Adattd  ^ith 
miMtary  fiifne,  he  was  willing  to  take  hts  j^x^ 
^Mes  at  Rome  J  and  ihtie  brin^no  appearanccol 
reVoU  in  thitprovincc*^  he  knew  it  couid  eafi!)^ 
be  governed  by  his  I  ieu ten  ant,  Cr^fitis  chofe  Sy- 
ria for  his  part  of  the  empire^  which  provinee^ 
as  1c  had  hitherto  enriched  the  generals  who 
had  fnbdued  it,  would»  he  hopedlfl  gratiiy 
hliti  in  this  his  moft  favourite  purfmt*  To 
Qefar  was  left  the  provinces  6t  Gaul,  coanpofefl 
if  tnany  fierce  and  pawerful  nations,  moft  <rf 
A*ih  Linfubdiied,  and  the  reft  only  profc0ing^a 
nonhinal  fubjection.  Wherefore,  as  it  was  ra- 
tlhcf  appoinung  him  t-o  conquer  than  command, 
ibte  government  was  granted  him  for  fii^e  year*^ 
U%  by  its  continuance,  to  compenfite  for  its  dan- 
ger. Having  thus  divided  the  empire  between 
ihcmj  they  each  of  them  prepared  for  their  refpec- 
tive  deftinations,  bdi^  preVioiiitoCacftfr'^8%tc^ 
out,  there  was  ftill  An AftjIcl^thiatfWittWj  nSyOXt 
hh  aims^  and  which  ht  V^ilhdd  to  hi^efitAf^^4 
This  wb  Tullius  tieerp;  whornf  ^e  haVfc'ia* 
ready  1c€fi^hyi\\'s  peneit^tHid  aHd  cla^6«6t, 
defeating  the  confpiracjT  of  CatillttiS  ahB-S«ifio 
ftill  continued  ia  watchful  gtftirdlaii  c^i^iS^tTi^- 
berties  of  Rome.  Thris  great  orit6t  and  ifat^* 
man,  or  to  give  hiai  an  higher  apj^^lldlidii'ifill, 
this  excellent  ^lfil6fophef  Had,  Yrdiff  V^*(^ 
humble  original,  raifid  fiimlttf  int<>'tfee  ftilfe- 
xnoft'rank  of  the  ft^tfe'rhe  WaS  *ndo*ed^K 
4  aU 
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ail  the  wiUdpp^  and  all  the  virtues  that  could 
a^9jFfi  am^n*    iiawever,  hi&  wifdocn,  by  d^ 
f^Sluig  his  views  over  too  wide  a  fphere,  oi^ea 
9Y^rlooked  tbofe. advantages,  which  are  clearly 
diicer^ed  by  Oiort^fighted  cunning,  and  his  vir f 
)IK$,  by  being  appla^uded  by  others,  and  receivT 
iog  his  qwa.  cq^^cious  approbation,   enclined 
hitti  to  vanity.   He  feemed,  in  his  general  conr 
6u6tj  guilty  of  «  fault  too  common  with  men 
of  great  abilities,  a  delire  of  uniting  in  himielf 
iocoq^patible  qualities,  which  gave  an  air  of  li*- 
dicule  to  his  greateft  adions.     Thus,  while  he 
aimed  at  being  the  firit  orator  in  the  ftate,  hp 
was  eager  aUb  to  be  thought  the  beft  jefter ; 
while  he  taught  men  to  contemn  vanity,  he 
was  feen  earncftly  intriguing  for  the  honpur  of 
a  triumpbt  which  however  he  had  done  nothing 
to  merit.    While  no  maa  faw  the  corruptions 
of  the  times  more  clearly  than  he,  yet  he  had 
hopes  of  govorning  fo  corrupt  a  commonwealth 
without  fraud*.    Thus,  though  he  faw  through 
every  perfon  he  converfed  with,  yet  he  fufFered 
faimfelf  to  be  the  dupe  of  many,  rather  than 
recede  from  the  re&itude  of  his  aims.    It  was 
no  wonder  therefore,  that  Ca^far  was  defirous 
of  expelling  fuch  a  character  from  the  republic, 
which  was  fo  unlike  his  own ;  to  efFed  this,  he 
refolved  to  take  into  his  party  Publius  Clodius,  a 
man  of  patrician  birth,  difiblute  manners,  great 
popularity  and  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Cicero. 
Ee  4  Befides 


«|^O^fAMai?  ^ppoGri^n  of  cbam^^l^.  a  pri^^f 

caufe  of  ^hcrr  enmity  was*  (^ic^ro's  having  fQjhl 

^fnerly  appeared  agaipft  hitn  upon  his  trial  bd'or 

,tJw:  people^  for  anjjfftnce  agaiaft  ^be  matffi 

jpf  Jtome,  whofc  myfteries  he  had  intruded  upoo] 

[prtfTed  in  woman's  deaths.     He  was  m  thiij 

*tirn€  a  tribune  of  the  pcopk,  although  he  had] 

^eu  obliged  to  get  himfelf  adopted  by  a  pio-I 

beian,  before  he  could  obtain  that  office.     The] 

hopes   of  revenging  himfelf  upon  Cicero,  in  I 

fome  meafure  incited  him  to  ft  and  for  it^  anil] 

(the  concurrence  of  C^far  and  Pompey  with  bis] 

pretcniions^  foon  afTured  him  of  fuccefs,     Hcj 

4h}:^  that  lay  iiki  his.  power  f»>»pj^>fciiiicrJlii ' 
.applied  to  C^far  to  take  him  as  htsfiieutebaif 
4itfQ  Gaul,  but  Clodius  bad  artcaoogh  «D.«!faUlK 
fbitai  from  that  defign^  by.  preteodiogi  tfartnhii 
drefentmentwa;.  rather  a  matter  of  fojrmftbaqxtf 
iievenge*'.  Pompey  too  contributed  ta^pUtil^ 
off  his  guard  by  a  promifc  o£  pfocciStioa^  i& 
jiUat  the  cunning  of  tbefe  men  o£  nvpdeeateidbfe 
Jiiues  was  noore^idian  a  matcb/or  che  w^domi^ 
the  philofopber.  Clodius  having  vfitfft  caniiediii 
|%w- to  be  enadtedf  importing^  chacrany  who 
4>a4:  condemned  a-Roman  citizeaju^nheat^ 
^ioik^.  hwkliibp  lspUb?d,i  iaoOi  jftfiQibijieit- 
/?:  peached 
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pwJktd  €ktYO'  mpbft  It.  It  was  in  vain  that 
thls:gl1f*h«i«ttl*fcfJtUpan*'d<ywn  the  city,  &•• 
li6kiil^«  hiflpit^ib  in  the  habit  of  a  fupplianr,' 
Md^iCKfldM  by  nfatfjF  of  the  firfl:  young  noble- 
mM  "wMnh  hid  bad  taught  the  rules  of  elo- 
qtfencejthofe 'powers  of  fpeaking  which  had 
'beeitfooftei)  fOceefsful'in  defending  the  ctofe 
of  och«rt««  totally  fedmed  to  forfake  him  in  his 
own  ;*he  was  fosMifhed  by  the  votes  of  the  people, 
fourbondred  ttiHes  from  Italy  ^  his  houfes were 
Drdrred  to  be  denK>li(hed,  and  his  goods  fet  up 
to  fale;  None  now'remained  that  could  defend' 
the  part  of  the  4bnate  but  CatOi  and  he  was 
fliocciy  after  feAt  inco  Cyprus,  under  pretence  of 
doing  him^i  favour,  but  in  reality  \t\  order  to  leave 
an  opehf  theatre  for  the  triumvirate  to  aft  in.  Cse- 
iar^  during  thefe  intrigues,  pretended  to  bean 
unconcerfied'fpeftator,  'and  to  be  wholly  otcu* 
pied  in  'hi&  preparations  for  going  mto  Gaol. 
dUe'in  fadty  kti:  nothing  undone,  that  might  ad* 
vanoeche^peed,  or  encreafe  the  (Irength  of  this 
isxpedition  (  wherefore,  leaving  Pompey  to 
gyardi^eir  mutual  interefts  at  home,  he  march- 
ed mtd  his  province  at  the  head  of  four  legions, 
dilar.  wene  granted  him  by  the  fenate,  and  two 
mora  that  were  lent  him  by  his  new  aflbciate 
in  tho  empire. 

'  It  would  b#  ioipoflible  in  the  narrow  compaft 
which  I  have&fligncd  my  If,  to  enumerate  all  the 
bactles>C9raEr  tbughty  ^od  the  ft^tes  he  lubdued, 
ij...»  ■  >■[  in 
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inA^.Mipqifttipns  into  Gaul  ^d  Brkain*  whkh 

MitWMO^iCigilt:  years.     He  has  himCelf  given  t 

ddMlooCitbra^  iiy  his  Comnicntaries,  a  work 

WblCb  il^  at  much  honour  to  hb  abiliiies  ai» 

«liBleiv>«t  hte  conduce  did  to  bas  talents  ai  a 

gllKfAlb£fI*Oi«jbndgc  fuch  a  iwork,  is  but  to  de- 

ftVf  ifi»  M:  turn  it  into  a  dry  catalogue  e( 

MBMfe,  dun  Olafe  CO  tntereft,  ami  of  battles  ttut 

YWid  appttr  to  be  all  the  fame:  ic  will  be 

lilffidcilC^jii^  to  mention  thofe  viaories  which  a 

,      gTMCflffd  cxpf  rienced  general,  at  the  head  of  a  | 

^ipBrtnd  umy^  gained  over  the  barbarous  and  j 

tQinulcwy,  tjiough  numerous  forces,  that  werei 

bd  to  op^ole    him.      The   Helvetians   wre 

|h9  finft  thtt  were  brought  into  fubjeftion,  with 

the  Jofil  of  near  two  hundred  thoufand  mcn% 

thofe  wtx>  rcnpained  after  the  carnage^  were  fcoi 

bf  Caeiar,  in  fafety    to   their   forefts^    hom\ 

whence  they  had  iltued.     The  Germans,  with 

Arioviftus  at  their  head,  were  next  cuc  o0y  49 

the  number  of  eighty  thoufand,  their  oxMMIpli 

himfelf  narrowly  efcaping  in  a  little  boat  acm^ 

the  Rhine.    The  Belgae  were  cut  off  with  iodb 

great  flaughter,  that  marlhes  and  deep  fiv^ 

were  rendered  paflable  from  (he  heapa  of  (bio. 

The  Nervians,  who  were  the  moft  1Mar]iklel^j^f 

thofe  barbarous  nations,  made  head  for  a  iho^ 

tinve,  and  fell  upon  the  Romans   with    fuph 

futy,.  that  their  army  was  in  d^n^r  of  beii]|g 

utterly  f outed  ^  but  Ciefar  himlelf  h^ftily  cu^k- 
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ing'Upd  bockler^rufhed  through  his  ^U-my  into 
thUltjWft  iofthe'cnctny,  bf  which  meatw,  he 
ib'^iuoMxi^tbe  'fate  of  the  day,  that  the  barbae 
fisNie'^tm  aU  cot  off  to  a  n*an.  The  Geltics 
GMk^'*wb6*weTc  powerful  at  fea,  were  next 
brought  t  tender  <  lubjedHon.  Afrer  them,  the 
Sueviy^thtf  Mfcnapii,  and  all  the  nations  from 
the  M^VtrmMiAti  to  the  Britiih  fea.  From 
thfeii^W,  •  itiWuISted  by  the  defire  of  conqueft, 
he^croflM^vdir  into  Britain^  upon  pretence,  that 
the  nadves  had  furnifbed  his  enemies  with  con^ 
tinual  fupplies.  Upon  approaching  the  (hores,* 
he  found  them  covered  with  men  to  oppofc  hid 
landing,:  and  his  forces  were  in  danger  of  be- 
ing driven  back,  till  the  ftandard- bearer  of  the 
tcmh  legion  boldly  leaped  afhore,  and  being 
will  affilled  by  C*far,  the  natives  were  put  to 
flight.  The  Britons  ixing  terrified  ar  Cicfar's 
power,  fent  to  d^fire  a  peace,  which  was  grahted 
them,  and  Ibme  hoftages  delivered.  A  ftorm 
however.  Toon  after  deftroying  great  part  of  his 
,  fleer,  they  rcfolved  to  take  advantage  of  the 
difafter,  and  marched  againft  him  with  a  pow* 
erful  army.  But  what  could  a  naked  undifct- 
plined  army  do  againft  forces  that  had  been 
exercifed  under  the  greateft  generals,  and  hard- 
ened by  the  conqucft  of  the  greateft  part  of 
the  world.  Being  overthrown,  they  were  obli- 
ged once  more  to  fue  for  peace,  which  Csefar 
granted  thcm>  and  then  returned  to  the. conti- 
nent. 


tj^Dtt .  But  his  absence  once^n^ore  iDfi^iit^^ 
people,  naturally  fond  of  liberty, 'with i*  nrfolif* 
tjon  lo  difcUim  i\\c  Roman  powers  whcrcforfj 
Ije  reWircd  upon  a  fecond  cxpcdiciorij  wb^iT, 
by  repeated  viftories,  he  (o  intimidiwed  their 
general  Caffibelanus,  that  he  no  longer  atiemp' 
ted  to  relift  him  in  the  plains^  but  keeping  iii 
the  lorefts,  attempted  to  protraft  the  warV  How- 
ever, Ciefar  porruing  him  clofdy>  acid  troinW 
the  Thames  with  his  army»  To  ftrait«n«d  hfni, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  oofvq^uc- 
rOT*}  condidons^^whp  impofed  aa  annual /tri* 
feute,'  |nH  took  hoftagcs  for  the  payment  of  ^c, 
^hus^  in  lefs  tfiafi  nine  years,  he  conqiiefai,^ 

,  together  with  Britainj  all  that  country  whic^ 
extends  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  [German    ■ 
iea.     It  is  faid,  chat  in  thefe  expedicions,    fee    I 
took  cisht  hundred  cities,  fubdued  three  Hun-     1 
drcd  different  ftates,  ovcrcanrie  three  miJlions  Of 
men,  one  of  which  fell  on  the  field  of  l^attlej 
and  one  was  made  prifoners  of  war*     Thclc 
conqucfts,    and  this  deft  ruction  of   mankih^i 
may,  in  the  prefent  advancement  of  mora U,"  be 
regarded  with  dcteftation,  but  they  were  regarded 
as  the  heigh th  of  human  virtue,  at  the  time 
they  were  atchieved.     In  faft,  if  we  examin^ 
C£efar*s  great  afTvduicy  in  providing  for  his  armv* 
his  great  flcill  in  difpofing  them  for  battTe/^^^ 

i  his  amazing  intrepidity  during  the  engageiinent^ 
we  ihall  not  fin4  a  greater  gener^Ij^  fn^^ 

Ijuity* 


"\ 
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ti^M^^'"^^  he  fexcdled  all,  witt? 

fn<^telfe6fe  fu^riority,  riamcry;"ih Jiji  iijittil^ 
i&ifi6^\ht  yahquiihed.  This  feeriiicd  i  yirtui![ 
bliui^tle  W  to  the  times  he  lived  in,  (o  that; 
Aiiftkind  weit  then  more  obliged  to  heroes,  thaii 
tlfepat  jpreiferit  chufe  to  confcfs ;  almoft  each  of 
"^hom  has  introduced  and  given  fandion  to  fome 
ncvi^'virtycs,   which  phi^^^  might  have 

^culftively  applauded  before,  but  could  never 
have  influence  to  niake  popular,  without  fuch 
an  example. 

While  Caclar  w^  thus  encreafing  his  reptita* 
tibn  and  riches  abroad,  Pompey,  who  remained 
i^  the  time  in  Rome,  fteadily  co-o|peratcd  ^ith 
hiiamUtion,  anct  advanced  his  interefts,  whilis 
he  vainly  fuppoled  he  was  forwarding  hl$ 
own.  Upon  the  firll  news  of  his  great  ex- 
ploits, be  procured  a  decree  of  the  f^t'e 
for  a  folemn  feftival  of  fifteen  days,  wmch 
was  doing  Ca^r  greater  honour,  than  any  ge*^ 
neral  had  received  before  him.  When  Csefar, 
after  remaining  in  Gaul  thrde  years,  pafled  over 
into  Italy,  to  refrefli  himfelf  for  a  while  frdni 
his  .fatigues,  in  order  to  renew  the  next  cam- 
paign with  greater  vigour,  Pompey,  to^ethei^ 
with  Craflus,  took  a  journey  from  Rome  tt;^ 
meet  him  :  and  there,  when  Ca^far  pleaded  the 
ceflity  of  being  continued  in  his  cotbmand, 
his  aflbciates  refotved  to  endeavour  at  the  coh- 
fulfhip  ifor  the  (iextf  year,  in  order  to  keep  him 

in 
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to  fhnre  tn  equal  degree  of  repo  cation  witfi 
himfcj/* 

J    However,  his  efforts  were  now  too  late^  Cnr- 
far  was  in  poiTefliOD  of  a  great  Hiare  of  popti* 
lirujTt  which  it  had  been  the  lludy  of  his  life 
to  promote  :  he  was  loved  almoft  to  adoiaisoa 
by  his  army>  whofe  auachinent:  he  had  giti 
by  his  humanity  and  great  rewards  :   he  fee 
to  acquire  immenfe  riches,  only  to  beflow  tbei 
upon   the  braveft  and  moft   deferving  of  hi 
faidiers,  particularly  ihofe  who  were  worn  oui 
in  hb  fervkc :  he  paid  the  debts  of  many  oi 
hU  officers,  and  gave  them  every   tnotive 
wctn  their  love  from  the  public,  and  to  pt; 
it  on  their  commander.    Nor  were  his  at  ten 
tions  6xed  upon  his  foldiers  alone,  but  extendf^ 
ed  to  his  partizaos  in  the  city  ^  he  aiBHed  thel 
by  promoting  them  to  offices,  laviOiing  lar^ 
fums  of  money  to  bribe  cbeir  eloJtions  ^  he  pil 
lagcd  the  wealth  of  his  provinces,  to  fpread  itj 
among  the  citizens  of  fi.ome,  and  gave  cvej 
bis  rapine  an  atr  of  generofity* 

AM  this  was  frequently  told  Pompey,  but  he 
at  firft  wiftied  it  true,  then  pretended  to  difl>c 
lieve  it,  and  at  laft  found,  that  he  had  commit^' 
ted  a  fatal  over  fight,  but  fufFcrcd  that  confi 
deration  to  prevail  as  late  as  poflible.  How- 
ever, he  at  length  wiflicd  to  refume  that  power, 
which  he  had  formerly  fuffered  others  to  ftiare, 
and  an  opportunity  foon  eiFcrcd  of  obtaining 
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his  defire.  .  As  all  eledions  had  for  many  years 
been  carried  on  by  fedicion  and  bribery,  there  U.  C. 
ipemed  about  that  time  to  be  a  total  cefTation  of  ^^** 
authority,  no  magiftrates  having  been  eleAed  for 
the  jpacc  of  eight  months.  This  ftatc  of  anarchy; 
was  heightened  ftill  more  by  the  death  of  Clo- 
diust  who  was  killed  by  Milo,  in  the  country, 
as  he  was  upon  his  return  co  town.  As  Clo- 
dius  had  been  always  a  favourite  of  the  people, 
liis  body  was  immediately  brought  to  Rome, 
and  expofcd.publickly  to  view.  Nothing  more 
was  requifite  to  kindle  a  tumult,  the  multitude 
ran  furioufly  to  Milo's  houfe,  to  fct  it  on  fire,. 
but  being  defended  by  his  parcizans,  Milo  re* 
pulfed  them  with  great  flaughter.  Upon  thi^, 
returning  to  the  dead  bodyi  they  drew  it  to  the  . 
fenlltt-houfe,  and  there  making  a  pile  of  the 
feats  of  the  magiftrates,  confumed  both  the 
bo^y  and  that  (lately  building  together*  After. 
this,  the  mutineers  difperfed  themfelves  all  over 
the  city,  where,  under  pretence  of  fearching- 
for  Milo's  friends,  they  committed  the  greatcft 
outrages  that  unlicenfed  fury  could  fugged* 
Thus  every  ftreet  was  filled  with  murders  and 
quarrels,  while  none  could  walk  from  their  own 
houfes  in  fafety.  In  this  univerfal  tumult 
and  diftraffcioni  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  Pom- 
pcy,  to  rcftore  tranquility,  and  give  the  fufiirrers 
redrefs.  Many  were  for  creating  him  dictator, 
but  Cato,  unwilling  to  endanger  the  (late  by 

Vol.  I.  F  f  entrufting 
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entrufting  the  greaceft  power  co.t^e.  moft  npto-.^ 
rious  ambition,  prevailed,  thatinftc^jof  bein^, 
created  di&ator^  he  (hould  be  made  Sp]l^  jqmfiji^^^ 
which  differed  fjom  the  former  office,  }Svi^Q^\t^^ 
that  he  was  accountable  for  male-admifi^Kf^iWpr! 
upon  the  refignation  of  his  cmpjoym^aj:^^  ^^^ 
confequence  of  this  accefllon  of  power,  i\i^j;^*^ 
of  troops  were  allotted  to  him,  %  thoixfm^^^^ 
lencs  were  granted  to  fubGIl  them,  the.  go? ero* 
ment  of  Spain  was  continued  to  him  for^^ur . 
years  longer,  and  Milo  was  accufed  of  b^yiog 
killed  Clodius,  and  condemned  to  baniQinaiqjt;  - 
even  though  Cicero  himfelf  undertbok  to  ddEsiu^* 
him.     It  feems,  the  tribunal  from  .wben(9  }ie 
harrangued  the  populace,  was  furrouodcid  1^^, 
the  confuPs  foldiers,  fo  that  he  was  qpite>imjf . 
midated,  and  unable  to  proceed  with  his  ofiui. 
impetuofity.    Pompey  who  had  hitherto  aAed 
alone,  then  took  in  Metellus  for  his  colleague, 
whoff.  daughter  Cornelia  he  had  lately  married, 
a  woman  of  great  merit  and  beauty,  and  by 
this  new  alliance,  he  fuppofed  he  had  confirmed 
his  former  authority. 

Casfar,  who  now  began  to  be  fenfible  of  the 
jealoufies  of  Pompey,  took  occafion,  from  thf 
many  honours  which  the  latter  had  juft  receiv- 
ed, to  fullicit  for  the  confulfliip  in  his  turn,  with  . 
a  prolongation  of  his  government  in  Ga  1,  dq- 
flfous  of  trying  whether  Pompey  wbuld  thwart 
or  promote  his  pretenfions.  In  this,,  Pompey. 
^  4  .  fecmed^ 
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feenfed  co  bc^qultb^lo'Aftire,  but  at  the  ia^e ' 
v^t;')pn^ititfiMp(ojhd  two  of  hiy  creaturiiisV" 
whxi  altedfgeti  In  tht  fenat^i  that  the  Iav9i8  dicjl 
ncrt't*^hiita  ptt^Ibn  that  was  ahderfc,' tb  bffcr 
hiniififf '  as  a' cahdidate  for  that  Wgh  office: 
Pbmpcy*s  view  in  this  was,  to  allure  Csefar 
frtlATl-his  govemmcnf,  in  order  to  (land  for  the 
cdfifutQiip  In  perfon.  Csefar  however,  perceiv- 
ing hrS  artifice,  chofe  to  remain  in  his  province^ 
coftv'incicl^^that  while  he  headed  fuch  an  army 
as  was  how  devoted  to  his  ihcerefls,  he  could, 
at 'any  time,  give  laws  as  well  as  magiftrates  to 
the  (fete. 

"The  fehite,  which  were  now  devoted  td  Pom* 
p^,  bdciufe  he  had  for  fome  time  attempted  to 
deferfd  them  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
ptopte,  ordered  the  two  legions  which  were  in 
C±faf*8  archy,  belonging  to  Pompey,  home,  at 
it  was  pretended,  to  op'pofe  the  Parthians,  but 
in  reaKty,  to  dimihifh  Ca^far^s  power.  Csfar 
eafily  faw  their  motive,  but  as  his  plan^  were 
ntft  yet  ready  for  execution,  he  fent  them  home^ 
in  purfuance  of  the  orders  of  the  fenate,  having 
pitviouQy  attached  the  officers  to  him  with  be- 
nefits, and  the  foldiers  with  a  bounty.  The 
next  ftep  the  fenate  took,  was  to  recall  Csfar 
frt>rn  his  government,  as  his  time  was  now  very 
near  expiring.  Every  perferi  perceived  the  dan-» 
ger  the  date  was  in,  froni  the  continuance  of 
hi^  comxntnd  over  aii  army  endrdy  devoted  to 
Ff  j4  hit 
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his  interefts,  and  become  zlmo^k  invinttbk 
by  long  experience.  It  wa»t!ie  generalrfedc 
therefore  of  the  houfe,  that  Csefar  fiiould  rtt 
turn,  and  feme  went  fo  far,  a»  to  calk  of  brings 
ing  him  to  an  account  for  the  large  ftunsriof 
money  be  had  extorted  from  the  provinceftidf 
(jaul.  But  Csefar  was  not  without  bis  friends 
in  the  fenate  :  among  the  reft,  Curio^  Who^  bad 
lately  been  eleded  a  tribune  of  the  peof>lCf  and 
had  been  bribed  to  bts  interefts,  (ecretly  favour^i 
his  caufe.  Curio  was  a  man  of  ftrong  dp- 
quence^  great  refolution,  loaded  with  debts,  and 
deeply  engaged  to  Casfar,  for  extricating  him 
from  a  part  of  them :  he  therefore  pretended 
highly  to  approve  the  refolutions  of  the  houfe^ 
and  alTerted,  that  he  could  never  think  liberty  fe- 
cure,  while  fuch  armies  were  in  readinefs  to 
deftroy  it,  whenever  their  leaders  (hould  give 
the  word  of  command  :  but  then,  he  thought 
the  chief  fecurity  of  the  ftate  depended  upon 
the  fear  which  thefe  armies,  whether  in  Spain) 
Gaul,  or  Italy,  flood  in  of  each  other.  It  was 
therefore  his  opinion,  that  Caefar  ihould  not 
leave  his  army,  till  Pompey  had  fet  bim  the 
example.  This  was  a  propofal,  which  Pompey 
had  by  no  means  been  prepared  for  -,  his  friends 
alledged,  that  his  time  was  not  yet  expired,  but 
^  this  not  fatisfying  the  tribune,  Pompey  himfelf 
►obferved,  that  he  had  taken  up  his  offices  at 
c  the  command  of  the  ienate^  and  that  he  was 
^  .    .  ■  ready 
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ready  to  refign  theosi  whenever  hia;  employers 
thoti^tfic:  chat  he  knew  Caefari<  with  whole 
friendSiip  and  alliance  he  had  been  made  happy, 
\^ouM  not)  heficate  to  do  the  fame>.when  he 
Icnew  the  fenatc  had  appointed  him  a  fucceflfor. 
Curio;' who  faw  the  art  of  Pompcy,;  whofe  only 
^itn  was  to  have  a.rucceflbr  adbually  nominated, 
replied,  that  in  orders  to  (hew  the  fincericy  of 
his  profeffions,  it  was  not  enough  ta  promife 
'to  give  up  his  government,  but  at  that  vei^y 
iiiftant,  to  perform  a  thing  he  had  it  fo  eafily 
in  his  power  to  do  :  he  added,  that  both  were 
too  powerful,  and  that  it  was  for  the  intereft 
of  the  commonwealth,  that  they  fiiould  return 
to  theit  former  privacy :  he  conckided  with 
faying,  that  theve  was  no  other  method  left  for 
public  fecurity,  but  to  order  both  to  lay  down 
their  commands,  and  to  dtclare  him  an  enemy 
€0  his  country,  who  (hould  difobey.  Curio  had 
made  this  propofal,  with  a  certainty  of  iu  be? 
ing  rejefted  by  Pompey,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of 
command,  and  too  confident  of  his  own  fupe-^ 
riority  over  Csefar,  to  begin  the  fubmiflion :  in 
faft,  he  judged  very  juftly.  Pompey  was  ren- 
dered arrogant,  not  only  by  his. long  good  for- 
tune, and  his  prefent  honour,  but  alfo  by 
accounts  brought  him  continually  from  Caefar^K 
army,  importing^  that  his  foldiers  had  noefteem 
ibr  him,  and  that  they  would  certainly  forfakc 
^'  Ff  3  him 


■f  ifadrown  power,  andretym^on  the  aflbr^noei 
of Pompcy.  Csefarftill  unmllin^co  come  man. 
open  mpcurc  wttb^the  ftat«,  at  iaft  was  ooDtenti 
M  ilk  the  govemmeat  of  JJIyria,  with  two  IcAf 
giODS;  but  this  alio  was  refufed  him  i  aifacat' 
obftfn*icy  had  feizcd  the  fcnate^  who  were  wiiU^ 
ing  to  facrificcall  his  power  to  cncreafe  chaMlf 
their  prcfoit  farounte,  (a  that t bey  attempted, 
to  reprefs  his  injuftice  by  ftill  grcftei!  of  t^ibtr^ 
awn.  Whcrrfore  Csfar  now  finditig  all  hopes 
ef  an  accotnmodation  fruitlefs,  add  coniaous, 
if  not  of  the  goodnefs  of  his  cattfev  at  Icaft  of  r 
the  goodnefs  of  his  troops,  began  to  draw  tben*^ 
down  towards  the  confines  of  Italy,  and  pafling. 
the  Alps  with  his  third  legion,  ftopt  at  RaveiH 
na,  a  city  of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  from  wheiicc  hi 
once  more  wrote  a  letter  to  the  confuls,  declarifij 
that  he  was  ready  to  refign  all  command  in  cafe 
Pompey  did  fo  too.  But  he  added,  that  if  all 
power  was  to  be-  given  to  one  onljf^^lusifnirDMld 
ef>deavour  to  prevent  fo  unjofk4  d(Jlribuii»tia m^^} 
dfclared  that  if  theyperfifted  he^ii|o«Ado<l«MP^ 
atiive  in  Rome  to  punifh  their  iinjuftifiri^ii^Wftj 
nvrongs  of  his  country.  The  in(!D(a€B»<c^tii{i(tljl|t 
in  the  laft  part  of  his  letter,  exafpcnit^d^  tbo^wfiolflT 
bpdf  of  1^  fenate  againft  him^^  Nf  Arcellii$^|j|^ 
conful^  who  as^  we  have  faid^  was  the  craattutqfV 
ofSiPompey,  gave  way  to  hisraget»/^wliileL.fA|V9c 
lus  his  colleague^  who  being  aSir  wkckodbtta^ 
tune^  could  ctfcHtw  iofe  ixotbm§i>9r  acnrj^nraij^) 
i  -  openly 
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opt  nfy'dddaro^  that^feer  (%KhmmhfklU{mAeP^ 
dDUborsdoir.  mat  oecdltfs^  and'tbic  .thqre<ioifato 
nounoDorekiocdi&m  for  arms  thi)n'fQr:(u£&ageS|C 
It3i|(rQ9vlhen  after  fome  oppofitionv  decreed  chafiv 
Ga33rihpald  lay^down  bis  government  and  dtf^'.f 
bdmihis'forceS' within  a  limited  time:,  and  if  hft ; 
rUuicd'obediencf  9  *  thac  he  fhpirid :  be  declared ; 
ata  iCnomy^to  €he  comaionwealtb.    They  nexcv 
gaMiorderstathe*  confulS)  that  tbeNCommrni^j 
^leeakh  would  receive nadamage,  which  was  the:* 
formtof  -  tnvefting  them  with  abfolute  authority « 
iii>ca)fes:of  immediate  danger.     After  this  they- 
appoimed^  Domitius^  a  man  of  great  courage  and  - 
sd)iiitieis,    as  Gi0&r's  fucceflbr  in  the  govern^ 
ment'Of  Gaul.    Pompcy  was  ordered  to  put^    . 
htmfclf  at  the  head  of  what  troops  were  in  rea- 
dlnefi^  and  all  thofe  who  were  under  the  influ^^ 
ence  either  of  him  or  the  fenate,  prepared  to 
take  up  arms  at  Rome*  •  -     ' 

=  In  the  mean  time,  they  who  had  declared: 
themfelvcs  moft  ftrongly  in  Gasfar^s  intereft, 
began  to  fear  for  themfclves,  from  the  abfolute 
]pbWer  granted  the  confuls  of  difpodng  all  ^ 
thihgs  at  their  pleafure,  and  of  treating  whom 
they  would  as  enemies  to  the  ftate.    But  parti* « 
cularly  Curio,  with  the  two  tribunes  Marcus 
Antonios  and   Longinus,  fuppo(ed  they  had ' 
reafon  to  be  apprehehfivc.     They*  accordingly  * 
fled  disguiied  as  (laves  to  Casiar's  camp,  de« 
ploring  the  ii^uftice  and  tyranny  of  the  fenate, 

X   :'  and 
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the  head  of  his  army  ta  the  fide  of  the  river  ftdpt 
fliigirt  upon  the  bank,  as  if  impreft  wrth^terror  aS 
the  greatnefs  of  his  enterprize.  The  dangers  hi 
was  to  encounter,  the  (laughter^  ^c  weit^*^ 
cnfue,  the  calamities  of  his  native  city,  "all  prc- 
fented  themfelves  to  his  imagination  in  ghxd^y 
j)erfpcaive,  and  ftruck  him  with  reiworfe;  Mc 
pondered  for  fome  time  in  fixt  melaifcholy^ 
looking  upon  the  fiver  and  debating  with  htrii^ 
fclf  whether  he  (hould  venture  in :  •*  If  Ipafs 
^*  this  river,  fays  he  to  one  6f  bis  generals  who 
^•ftobd  by  him,  what  miferies  flialir  bring 
•*  upon  my  country !  and  if  I  now  flop  ftort  I 
^*  am  undone/*  Thus  faying,  and  refinnittg 
all  his  former  alacrity,  he  plunged  in,'  cfryirfgp 
cut  that  the  die  way  caft  and  all  was  no i^  c>^ert 
his  foidiers  followisd  him  with  equal  prottiptf- 
tude,  and  quickly  arriving  at  Arrhinlum  iiikdfe 
themfelves  mafters  of  the  place  without  any're- 
fiftance. 

This  unexpefled  enterpnze  excited  the  ut- 
moft  terrors  in  Rome,  every  one  imagining 
that  Caefar  was  leading  his  army  to  lay  the  city 
in  ruins.  At  one  time  were  to  be  feen  the  cirt- 
zens  flying  into  the  country  for  fafety,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  conrting  up  to  leek 
for  flieltcr  in  Rome.  In  this  univferfal  confu(k>n 
Pompey  felt  all  that  repentance  and  felf-con- 
demnation  which  muft  necefl;arily  arife  from  the 
tejuaembrance  of  having  advanced  his  rival  to 

his 
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bU  prefcnt  pitch  of;  power:  wherever  he  ap- 
peared maay  of.  his  former,  friends  were  Tt9^^, 
to  tax. him  with  his  fupineneft,  and  farcalli- 
gMy.  to  reproach  his  ill-grounded  prefumption. 
•*  Where  ia  now,  cried  Favonius,  a  ridiculous 
U  Xenator  of  his  party^  the  army  that  is  to  rife 
f^  at  your  command  ?  let  us  fee  if  it  will  appear 
•Vby  ftamping."  Cato  reminded  him  of  the 
many  warnings  he  bad  given  him  i  which 
however,  as  he  was  continually  boding  iv>thjng 
but  calamities,  Pompey  might  very  juftly  be 
excufed  from  attending  to.  But  being  at  length 
ivearied  with  thcfe  reproaches  which  were  offer- 
ed under  colour  of  advice^  he  did  all  that  lay  iiv 
his  power  to  encourage  and  confirm  his  fol* 
lowers :  he  told  them  that  they  fhould  not  want 
an  army,  for  that  he.  would  be  their  leader ;  be 
confefl:  indeed  that  he.  had  all  along  miftaken 
Csfar's  aims,  judging  of  them  only  from  what 
they  ought  to  be ;  however,  if  his  friends 
were  ftill  infpired  with  the  love  of  freedom^ 
they  might  yet  enjoy  itj  in  whatever  place 
their  necellities  (hould  happen  to  conduA  them. 
He  let  them  know  that  their  affairs  were. in 
a  very  promifing  fituation;  :  that  his  two. 
lieutenants  were  at  the  head  of  a  confiderabk 
army  in  Spain,  compofed  of  veteran  troops 
that  had  made  the  conquefl:  of  the  £lafts  be* 
fides  tbefei  there  were  infinite  refources  both 
in  Afia  and  Africa,  tc^ethcr  with,  the  fuccours 
.-;    *•  they 


40>        t^«%>Hi§T<:f^tWv'^^m^^ 

they  wfcr^'ftrt  to  ijcpcaftxmfilli'f^te 

ihtt%cw  in  alltkftce  DrttH  'R6vb^    Tliii  ij«^^ 

tl*  ttJiifedcfifcy.^^  The  grtatcff  pa#toiF^ia^ 
hiffowh  prlvat^  friends  ^hd  depcndaiitlv  td^i  ' 
thcr  with  aH  thofc  who  cxpcdtd  t6irtik^;¥«i?*'f 
fortunes  in  bis  caufe,  agreed  w  feHd^'liftift^ 
Thus  being  in '  na  cajfwicitf  of  rcfiftrag^  ^ftif  •  ^ 
It  Rome,  Kc  irefolved  to  fcad  ^his  fbtces<)to'* 
Capuay  wherelfe  had  tlieihr^ole^ns  cbat'cbiitt^'^' 
manded  under  Cefar  in  Gfttd.  His  ](iartioj^^ 
from  Rome  was  not  a  little  diftreftftil-tb  the^ 
fpeftators.  Anient  lenators,  lefpeftable  iUigi*'^  ^ 
ftraties^  and  many  of  the  flower  oMlie^otUhgW^i'^^ 
biUty^  oWigcd^thus  to  fcave  thdf  native  city'  dt^^^ 
fencelefe  to  the  inTader,  raifed  an  univei&l  c6n<^  ^ 
cern  in  all  ranks  of  people*  whoioitowod  thent 
foiiie  way  with;  outcries,- tears  and  Sfriilles  for 
their  fjccefs.  u    v  ' 

Cacfar,  in  the  mean  time>  after  having  vain-^ 
ly  attempted  to  bring  Pompey  c6  an  accOmmb*^  ■ 
dation,  was  rcfolved  to  purfue  him  into  Capua" 
before  he  could  have  time  to  collcfl:  his  foitcs;  " 
However,  at  the  very  out-fet^  he  was  in  fomc-^ 
meafure  difcouraged  by  the  dcfeftion  of  Labi-' ' 
cnus,  aflbciatcofall  bis  former  vidtories :  thii  ; 
general,  cither  difgufted  at  his  command  tt^ 
unwilRng  to  dcfolate  his  native  country;'; 
weint  over  to  the  other  fide ;  but  Gse&r,  whb  ^^ 
was  noc  to  be  intimkbctjcd  by  th6  lols  /df  ont' 

man. 


higl^d  i^  fivaVj^i?^^  Ri9W?c«^  wbictii  i 

h^-^^iwoukl  ^Jii^wurfcto  ito  ^nqueroiw^ 
Cc^iuLRi;  jy^s.tshefif^  city  that  ^ttempced  ^ .  j 
dgif ^  r^^pifl^y^  of.  bis^  march,    it; was,  d^endf  ^ 
^J>y;.U9J»tcipu^^  w|v?  H^  be9p:appQHit<d  b/  thcjn 
{ctf^jLf,  ({jicfeqi^\m  ia  Gafil,  aRd,,^!*  garrin  > 
fo|jp^^,bfy  i;Vifjppty  coHQ^'Wi^hich  wcrcJcvkd  i^,,. 
tl^o(jpcrjip$  a^jf^enfiiCa^rar,  haw^yer^^  quickr 
iy:g^yi^ftcd   it,  j  ^^n^ ,  though   Domitiu?  jfeoic  - 
fr^Qptly  to.iPofnpcy,  exhorting  h in>  «>  Conner  a 
andf^r^lfe  ij^t;  fi^f^  he  ix^aS}  ac  :l,aft  ^jUiged  ca 
cn4)5f yp}jr )  .W . I  ^ftapft  4>riyatcly»f  i  ^  #iia .  intcriT ^ 
tiqp?  h?Ppcomg  .t<*  Iw  divulged^:  die  garriri 
fo^wcfeirefoj^^ed  ,W  coofuk  their; j0.wii:6f(Bi}i!r 
by  delivering  him  up  to  the  be(ieget$.  ,:.Cs^t' 
far  xcadiiy  wqepicd  their  offers  Jb^tyjcfpf-hfe 
mcft  rfj^qm  innnfdi^^cJy. emeriag  into  tb^  town^ .  ^ 
Afwcsforw  tiqie  JL^^ntulus  the  cpnful^    whor:, 
w^,9Pft<^.  thft>e0egc4i  <^m?;,pm  to,  impjqrfe  .; 
fotgi^vcrjefs  fpr  .hii7>f^4f  ^  ^i>d>.th^  r)?ft  pf,bis^ 
CQp^eraf|BS*;p\^5ting  CxfaF  in>  mip<|  of  thcict ; 
ai^\^t  j^ieodlliip  apd^cknowledging  the  maayr  j» 
fay5)ur^;^  ha^l    ricc^jvcd.  ^?;his ^ brands ;.  ta>.^     . 
this^>;^^;5f5r,,.  ,v^     wpuld.not.wait^jhe  ijowjlu^;.: 
(iofh^\^J^effii  g5pe:r9ufly,rgdie(i^  ih^  btf»v 
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Rome  and  it's  citizens,  but  to  nStomtbm* 
This  humane  reply  being  quiddy.  cartied  iab 
thecicy,  the  fenators,  and  the  kn^flic%  wjiflr 
their  children  and  fome  officers  of  tbeipmtfMib 
came  out  to  claim  the  conqueror's  pNjBcdjoib 
who  juft  glancing  at  their  ingratitude gavc[dM9«i 
their  liberty  with  permilfion  to  go  w)agribK9tr 
they  fliould  think  proper.  But  while  h^  dii^ 
mid  the  leaders,  he,  upon  this,  Mupoii.idloiher 
occafions,  took  care  to  attach  the  .dMAQaoa&l- 
diers  to  hts  own  intereft,  fenfible  chafc  he  nnghC 
ftand  in  need  of  an  army,  but  thac  while  he 
lived  his  army  could  never  ftand  in  need  ojf  a 
commander. 

Pompey  having  intelligence  of  what  paft'upo^ 
this  occafion  immediately  retreated  to  BriinddP 
um,  where  he  relblved  to  ftand.a  fiege  to  delay 
the  enemy  until  the  forces  of  the  eriipire  IhouM 
be  united  to  oppofe  him.  Caefar,  as  he  expeded, 
foon  arrived  before  the  place,  and  having  acd- 
dentally  taken  one  of  Pompey's  engineers  a  pri- 
foner  he  gave  him  liberty,  with  orders  to  pcr- 
fuade  his  general  that  it  might  be  for  the  inte« 
reds  of  both,  as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  the 
empire  to  have  an  interview ;  but  to  this  overture 
he  received  no  return.  He  next  attempted  10 
block  up  the  harbour,  but  in  this  being  fruf- 
trated  by  the  diligence  of  Pompey,  he  feiit  ano- 
ther propofal  for  having  an  interview,  to  which 
it  was  anfwered,  that  no  proportions  of  that 

kintt 
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kind  could  be  received  in  the  abfence  of  the 
confuls.  Thus  feeing  no  hopes  of  concluding 
their  difagteements  by  treaty,  he  turned  all  his 
thoughts  towards  carrying  on  the  war,  which 
Pompey  on  his  flde  refolved  to  proiecute  with 
air  imaginable'vigour. 

His  firft  aim  in  keeping  Cdsfaf  fome  timd 
employed  before  Brundufium  fucceeded  t6 
his  wifh;  he  at  length  therefore  prepared, 
with  all  imaginable  caution',  to  abandon  the 
town,  and  tranfport  his  garrifon  over  to  Dyrac* 
chium,  where  the  confuls,  who  had  been  fent 
'with  a  part  of  the  troops  befoi-e  him,  were  le- 
vying men  for  the  fervlce  of  the  empire.  For 
this  purpofe,  having  fortified  the  harbour  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  enemy  could  not  eafily 
purfue  him,  he  embarked  his  troops  with  the 
Utmoft  filence  and  difpatch^  leaving  only  a  few 
airchers  and  (lingers  on  the  walls,  who  were 
Ordered  to  retreat  in  fmall  boats  provided  for 
that  purpofe,  as  loon  as  all  the  heavy  infantry 
were  got  on  board.  Csefar  being  apprized  of 
tiieir  retreat  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
who  were  provoked  at  the  ruin  of  their  houfes, 
immediately  attempted  to  prevent  the  embar- 
kation, and  was  adually  g(^ng  to  lead  his  men 
over  a  pitfall,  which  Pompey  had  fecretly  placed 
in  his  way,  had  he  not  been  interrupted  by  the 
townfmen,  who  apprized  him  of  his  danger^ 
IThus  did  Pompey,*  with  great  fkill  and  dili- 
Vol.  I.  Gg  gence^ 
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T  H  E  H  I  S  TO  R  Y   O  F    T  H  E 
gcQce.    make  his  cfcape,   leaving  the  whole 
kiiigdoni  of  Italy  at  the  mercy  of  his  tiHU 
wichout  either  a  town  or  sttx  armT  Uiat  tuid 
ftrength  CO  oppofe  Im  progrcfs.      ^^^^^^'"^  ^^-^^^ 
Caefar  finding  he  could  not  folIoW  Ptftisfitrf 
for  want  of  flilpping,   rclblved  to  go  biCK  to'' 
Romei  and  take  poffefiion  of  the  public   ikt- 
fufcs,  which  his  opponent^  by  a  moil  unaccoun- 
table  over  Tight,  had  neglefted  taking  wilh  h\iiC\ 
It  might  have  been  alkdged»   indeed^  that  ai 
thefe  treafures  were  confidtred  as  a  facred  depofif, 
and  only  to  be  ufed  in  the  laft  cxtrconiry,  or  m 
cafe  ot  a  Gallic  inraQon,  it  would  have  been 
wrong  in  Pompey  to  begin  his  operations  with  an 
aft  of  impiety.    Thus  it  often  happens  that  thi 
weaker  fide,  through  a  fear  of  cHfcrcdlting  thcJi 
caufe  by  any  thing  irregular,  ruin  it  by  unleafdi 
nable  modcrarion.  Caerar  was  received  at  Rome' 
with  the  repeated  acclamations  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  citizens  and  by  all  his  own  party  ithofedF 
the  fenate  alfo  who  were  attached  to  his  interefii^ 
affcmbledto  congratulate  his  arrival,  to  whora" 
he  made  a  plaufiblefpeech,  juftifying  his  condu^ 
and  profeffing  his  averfibn  to  the  violent  mM~t 
fares  to  which  he  had  been  compelled.     THdiJ** 
under  a  pretence  that  his  caufc  was  that^^OT' 
jafticc  and  of  the  common  wealthy  heprepai'edto 
poflefs  himfelf  of  thofe  treafures  which  had l3e|n 
laid  up  for  the  ufes  of  the  public :  buriijJdrk, 
liiswming  up  to  the  door  of  the  treMiiHr,'  M^^ 


in 
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^TfM??:  ^*«itwU«?»,.who  guardltfd>n^.rcfoftd  W>i 
l<||j^liipq^()^^  chax.^he  nioAcy  wa3  la-^ 

cred^  and  that  horrible  imprecacipins  jiiad  l^een^ 
drapf^lil^ j^gfupfl;  fuch  as  touched  it  npoa  any 
o|puoQ  but  th;^t  of  a  GatUic  war.  Cseiar^  bower 
ve|r»^a&  m}£  to  be  intimidated  by  his  (uperftitioui: 
re^ionA^nce$»  pbrerving  that  there  was  no  oat, 
caJQon  fot  money  to  carry  on  a  Gallic  war,  at' 
h^,  h^d  encir^y  fubdued  all  Gaul  already:  tbaii, 
trijlHine  theni  pretending  that  the  k^ya  werfi> 
Hiding,  Caefar  ordered  his^tttendants  to  break 
open  the  doora,  but  Metellus  hail  ftill  the  bold* 
nj^is  p  difpute  even  thU  cQmmand,  ^whereupon 
C^pu*.  with  aiore  than  ufual  emotion,  laying 
hjs,))and  up(^  his  fword|  thrcataned  to  ftrike; 
bipi  4ead ;    ^^  And  know,  young  man,  (;risd. 
*',  he,  that  it  is  cafier  to  do  this  than  to  fay  it.  ••  ^ 
This  menace  had  it'sefiedb;  Metellus  retired^ 
t^X^fkr  cook  out  t9  the  amount  <^  three 
ti^puiand  pound  weight  of  gold,  befides  an  im^« 
ii7|:n(e  quantity  pf  fit ver  I  which  money  was  a* 
I^pcipal  means  of  promoting  his  fucceeding 
coAquefts*    Haying  thus  provided  for  continue- 
in^ the  war,  he  departed  from  Rome,  refolvcd? 
tp  iubdue  Pompey's  lieutenants,  A/ranius  and 
Petneius,  who  had  been  long  in  Spain  at  the. 
hf^d.  of  a  veteran  army. 

Much  had  been  expected  bythcpppqfite  party^ 

frooi  the  arm/  in  Spaing   it  was  ^ompofedi 

of  ^e.  dbcuceft  legions  of  the  empire,  and  .bad 
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faert  ever  viftorious  under  all  its  commanders* 
CiEfar  however,  who  knew  the  abilities  of  i^ 
two  prefrnt  general s»  jocofdy  faid  as  he  was  prot 
paring  to  go  thither^  that  he  went  to  6gbc  an 
army  without  a  general,  and  upon  conquering 
it  would  return  to  fight  a  genera!  without  an 
txmy*  However  it  may  be  enquired  why  Caefaj 
did  not  rather  purfuc  Pompey  direftly,  thaa< 
thus  ftep  out  of  the  way,  as  it  were,  into  Spain, 
TO  engage  his  generals.     He  had  good   rea- 
fonsi  he  was  fenfible  that  if  he  had  overcome 
pompey  and  driven  him  out  of  Greece,  whem 
lie  was  then  making  preparations,  he  muft  pro- 
bably have  forced  him  into  Spain,  where  of  ail 
places  he  dreaded  moft  to  meet  him  i  it  was  there- 
fore prudent  firft  to  deftroy  the  army  there,  and 
then  there  was  little  to  be  dreaded  from  the  pro- 
tcftion  it  might  afterwards  afford-    Accordingly 
having  refrefhed  his  men,  previous  to  their  fetting 
out,  he  led  them  once  more  a  long  and  fatiguing 
fnarch  acrofe  thfe  Alp§,  thrdqgh/lJbj^^^jftfC 
provinces  of  Gaul,  to  meecH^  ^^APJ^iit^^^ 
Ihdeed,  when  I  confider;  th&ain4«ifig#l|^|^f 
the  way,;  and  the  various  C9umik^;i)|lb%l$i)9« 
%ere  to  pafs,  the  mountains  they  had  ntf^Siff^ 
ttriH  thefotefts  to  cut. through^  the>!raFJif|i94f$^- 
mates  they*  were  to  endure,!  andxttm  la^yi^y 
dtrties  they'  were  to  undergo,  wbdc  cwryiUiRlJ- 
urel  wore  feventy  pounds  wdghcclf^Mlfl^MlAt 
woold  be  confidered  as  a  mod«miiiai&l^d»i 
^    :  white 
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while  1>dTdes  tti&^ach  infan  wasbUigddif o  i:arry 
fMtH^  him  ten  days  provifion  upon  th^  poinit.of 
tSs  fj^af,  and  was  allowie(^.B6thing  tajdnnk  l^ut 
Ttftegar.  and  water  on  tl^e  wa:^>.  whe^  I  coqt* 
fiSeHblfajr,  the  fatigues  thcfti<jDoft  have  under- 
||ehe4>  and  the.  length ,  of  tbeip  continuance,  I 
Ihi  ft^uckwitkaftoniibment  at  their  invincible 
|tttSeiAc6  and  refolation  I  Cadar  having  left  one 
t)€iii&  grinerals,  with  a  pare  of  the  army,  to  be* 
fibge'MaffeilteS)  which  refufed  to  admit  him* 
lili^  pr6ceedcd- with  extreme  diligence  on  his 
^arch  to  Spain,  ::and.\to  attach  his  men  more 
firtnly  to  his*  interefts,  boitowcd  nooney  from 
l^diis  offieerftj^  which  hedifliributed  among  the 
ibldio'S.  '  Thus  engaging  rtbe  one  to  him  by 
h\%  liberalityy  and  the  other  by.  the  expedlation 
of  being  ^repaid;  .     . 

.^  The  firft  cOnflid  which  he  had  .with  Afranius 
ihd  Petreiqs^  was  rather  unfavourable.  It  was 
fought  hear  the  city  of  Herda^  and  both  Gdes 
tlaimed-  the  honour  of  ;thc  viftory.  Nev^rthe- 
lefs;  it  appeared  foon  after  that  Caefar  was  re* 
dtu»d  to  great  ftreights  for  want  of  provifions, 
-whith' the  oiterflowing  of  the  river  and  thfippx 
fition  of  the  enemy  entirely  cut  o£  However, 
rk>thing  was  able  to  fubdue  bis  dllligence  and 
aiSliyity,  forcaufing  flight  boats  covered  with 
leather  to  be  made,  and  caufing  a  divifion  of  the 
enemy  toaoother  part,  he  carried  bis  boa^s  in 
waggons  twenty  miles  diftant  frona  the.cacop, 
;.       Q  g  i  launched 
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htmched  theni  upon  the  broatfcHt  pit 
river,  and  with  great  dcxteriry  caufed  his  l^gibhi 
^  pafs  over.  Having  thus  gained  new  fuppltct 
ofprovifions  and  men,  he  made  a  feint  as'if  Ife 
intended  to  diftrefs  the  enemy  in  njrn»by  cutrifi^ 
off  their  ftippUes>  and  for  this  purpofe  be  beg^ 
t6  throw  up  entrenchments  and  cut  ditches^  as^  if 
to  tufn  the  courfc  of  the  river  into  a  dtfibretat 
channel  Thefe  preparations  fo  inlimidated  the 
enemy,  that  they  refolved  to  decamp  by  ftighti 
but  Csftr,  who  had  intimation  of  their  dcfign  bjr 
his  rpies,  purfued  ihem  with  a  fmall'part  of  his 
army,  and  forcing  them  to  ford  the  nver^  before 
they  had  time  to  rally  on  the  other  fide>  ap^ 
pcared  with  the  main  bodyof  liis  fofccs  torrceIWi 
therh.  Thus  hemmed  in  on  both  fides,  they  coultj 
neither  get  forward  nor  return  to  their  former 
camp.  By  thefe  means  he  reduced  them  to  fcch 
extremUy  of  hunger  and  drought,  that  they 
were  oblif^ed  to  yield  at  difcretion,  fiat  cle^ 
mency  was  his  favourite  virtue,  he  difmifRd 
them  all  with  the  kindeft  profeflions,  and  fdtC 
them  home  to  Rome  loaden  with  fiiame  and  ob^^ 
ligations  to  publifii  his  virtues,  and  corifirtSrr  ilic' 
aifetfttons  of  his  adherents.  Thug,  in  the  fpac^' 
of  about  forty  days,  he  became  maftcr  of  alt 
Spain ;  and  then  departing  to  his  army  at  Mar^ 
fcilles,  obliged  that  city  to  furrender  at  difcre* 
tioHp  He  pardoned  the  inhabitants,  as  he  faid, 
chiefly  upon  account  of  their  name  and  anti- 
'  *'S^  *l^ityi 


v9it^>fDqifig^l]!t4^S^ve.^in  mtkiag  pwpatatioBS  ia 
^IW^  iind^Qyycp  tei^l^fe  iMni*  AU  tbe  m^K 

9ffft  effie£tijw4taUi|^  lcgion%  tnd  Inid  ^Bittf^ 

AiMed  tatMs»^c<  waft  fapplk4  wjtb^Mrg^  ffMnn 
:«)f  ai)Qncy.aod'<^^  ,nectSk'^fyfr»et  ^my^ 
4ic9(9  ^jho^  triiHK^  pro? incMrffO^ii^  him«  i^ 
^^  ^qickod  :l)oM)ella^  a^  AnthonjF^*  w)i0 
iljk^i^iaii^ed  fqyc  Cceiar  in  riia;  ipart  of  ibfi 
^a^ja^^witki$ch  that  th«fortt)er  wa* 

<)^}ig^  to.#y..^^^  latter  was'taksen^prifooefv 
Cn^H^of  thAvmoft.  difiioguUliedcitizentaiid 
fi|G|{^/l&.iro|a  Romr  came  eve/f  4a]^  U>  jcnn  hjni*, 
ii^^  bad  ac .  one  jtimc  above  two-^ttodmi  kn^^ 
to^Jin , his.. camp...  atppng  mhotn  were  Cicerf^, 
9Xid  ipsMlo^  vhP^  approbation  of  Hta  caufo  waa: 
icq[i4Yal94^to.40:army.'  Tlieiib^MBifted  him  with. 
chcif-ooQAtequ^^  And  :ad?]ceii  and  by  (hfii)  ip^. 
v^ri^.j  Gg4  flucncc 


.4|t  ,!3T^E  HIS 

Buence  it  was  determined  that  no  Koman  citlT 
zcn  Qiould  be  put  to  death  out  of  battle^  >an4 
tKac  no  town  fubjed  to  the  Roman  empic$ 
ihould  be  plundered  by  the  conquerors.  AH 
thde  advantageft  both  of  ftrength  and  couoci] 
drew  the  wlfhes  of  mankind  to  his  caufe^  and 
raifed  an  oppofition  that  threatened  Cxfar  with 
Ipcedy  deftruclion* 

Notwithftanding  fuch  preparations  againft  ' 
him,  Cscfar proceeded  with  hisufual  vigour,  and 
with  a  courage  that  to  ordinary  capacities  mighl 
feem  to  be  raOinefs,  He  now  refolded  co  face  Kts 
.  rival  in  the  Eaft,  andledlii&  forces  to  BrundO'- 
liuin»  a  fca  port  town  of  italy»  in  order  to  tranf-  . 
port  them  into  Greece :  but  he  wanted  a  fleet  ' 
numerous  enough  to  carry  the  whole  at  oncc^ 
and  it  appeared  dangerous  to  weaken  his  army  r 
by  dividing  it :  befides,  it  was  now  in  the  mid& 
of  winter,  and  very  difficult  for  any  veffels* 
inuch  more  for  fo  flight  a  fleocas  lus.<qR9fnf|i( 
iceep  the  fea ;  added  to  this,  aU  the  pera^jmi 
the  ihores  were  filled  with  the  aumeroua^^^yjrjtl 
his  rival,  conduced  by  a  very.  vig^ilitnt;iioi||* 
rnander.  However,  thefe  ccmfHieratioiis  ^dli9|uld 
not,  over-rulf  hiB  defure  to  purfue  the  war.  With 
his  ufqal  unremitting  afliduity;.wherefc3H^  k 
(hipped  ofF  five  of  bis  twelve  legian^,  \wiudi 
^mounted  to  no  more  than  twenty  tboufaad  fooi 
gnd  fix  thoufand  horfe,.  iiod  :weigbiog  aochor 
(itf  ^Ul^tely  iicered  through  the  midft  of  his?eiie« 
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mJw,  liniihg  hrfo  well  that  he  made  his  paflaga 
In  one  day;  'He  landed  at  a  place  called  Phar-- 
fatus,  not  'daring  to  venture  hito"  any  known 
port,  K^hlch  he  was  apprehenfive  tnightbe  poP 
ieflM^b/  the  enemy.    When  be  (aw  his  trbopa 
fafely/debarkcd,  he  fent  teck  the  fleet  to  bring 
6v*  the  rcli  ^4^  Ma  forces ;  but  thirty  of  his 
ihips,  in  their  return,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Ponnpey^jif  admiral;  who  fet  them  all  cti  fire, 
Mirdymg  niariners  and  all,  in  order  to  intimi-^ 
date  the  reft  by  this  cruel  example.     In  the 
ttttzxi  time  he  was  employed  in  taking  pofleflioh 
of' fuch  towns  as  had  declared  for  his  enemy, 
and  in  cutting  off  provifions  from  the  fleet, 
which  coafted  along  that  part  of  the  country; 
But  ftillconVihced  that  the  [iroper  time  for|malc- 
ing  propofals  for  a  peace  was  after  gaining  ari 
advantage, 'he fent  one  Rufils,  whom  he  had 
taken  prifener,  to  efieft  an  accommodation  with 
Pbmpey,  bflfering^to  refer  all  to  the  fenatc  and 
t)eople  of  Rome;'  but  Pompcy  once  more  re* 
jcfted  the  overture,  holding  the  people  of  Rome 
too  mu^h  in  Caefar*s  interefts  to  be  relied  on. 
!    He  was  raifing  fupplies  in  Macedonia  when 
firft  informed  of  Csofar's  landing  upon  the  coafti 
of  Eptrus :  he  nowi  therefore,  rcfolvcd  imme- 
diately to  march  to  Dyracchium,    in  order  to 
cover  that  place  from  Casfar's  attempts,  as  all 
his  ammunition  and  provifions  were  depoflted 
|heit.    yp^h  his  arrival  at  that  city  be  began 
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to  perceive  tKat  many  of  his  new  ^raited  troopf 
jvtit  very  little  to  be  depended  upon  \  thtt^ 
flowjiefs  in  obeying  commAnd^  and  iheir  ntirpc;; 
)0>m  dcfcrii^iis  giving  him  vory  diragrecab%  ^ 
'  pfclicnfions-  lo  confrquencc  of  this,  be  obJige^ 
ihecn  to  take  an  oath^  that  they  vrould  never 
Bbandon  their  general,  but  fpUow  hun  through 
wl  his  fortunes,  and  being  thus  fccurepf  thi.^i] 
^tiachment,  he  rcfolved  tO  htrrafs  out  his  nval 
l>y  prot rafting  the  war,  u  hi5  refgyrces  wer^ 
H^rc  numerous  than  thofc  of  Caefar^  The  iifff 
place  that  both  armies  came  in  fight  of  eac^' 
oiher»  was  on  the  oppofjte  banks  of  the  river 
Apfus,  and  as  boih  were  commanded  by  the  two 
greateft  generals  then  in  the  world^  the  one 
renowned  for  hi$  cdnqueft  of  the  Eaft,  the 
other  celebraced  for  hisviAorles  over  the  Weft* 
rrn  parts  of  the  empire,  a  battle  was  eager Ij^ 
defircd  by  the  foldiers  on  either  fide*  But  neither 
general  was  willing  to  hazard  it  upon  this  ocn 
cafion ;  Pompey  could  not  rely  upon  his  ncv» 
levies,  and  C^far  would  not  venture  an  engage-^ 
mcnr,  till  he  was  joined  by  the  the  reft  of  hii 
forces.  Accordingly  both  armies  remained  in^ 
this  difpofition  for  fome  days,  looking  upoiv 
each  other  with  all  the  anxiety  of  fufpenle,  ym 
each  with  equal  confidence  ot^fucce&.ao^^^ 
tual  refolution.  ./'.    ..,V  !  ■  j  o^ 

Caeiar  had  no^  waited  bulfit  time  mtfez^. 
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ihaihdcr  of  bts  atmy,  the  whole  cf  bis  hopes 
depended  upon  that  rdhforcementy  and  he  Had 
written  And  fetit  feveral  times  to  his  generals  to 
af«  dii^tch.  At  laft^  defpairing  of  the&  punc* 
tiialityj  and  defirous  of  bdiiig  freed  fix>mi  the 
iitkittj  of  expedadon.  Fie  itfolved  upon  an  at- 
teibpt,  that  nothing  but  the  extraoidioary  con- 
fidence he  had  in  bis^ood  fortune  could  Mcufe. 
Hi  difguifed.  bifnfelf  in  the  habit  of  a  (lave, 
dnd  Urith  all  imaginable  (ecrecy^  went  on  JDoard 
a  fiOis^man's  batk  at  the  mbutb  of  the  xim 
Apfui)  with  adeflgn  to  pafs  bV^r  toBrundti- 
fiuns  where  ther(eftof  htefbltes  lay,  and  to 
conduift  thetn  ov^er  in  perfon.  He  accordingly 
VbWed  off  in  th^  beginning  of  the  nighty  and  was 
gbbacJonfiderableWayio  Tea,  when  the  wind  all 
-of  a  fudden  cKang^  againft  him  :  the  fea  now 
it4b;;ifi  biI10W$  tof  foirmidable  height^  and  the 
Aocftv  began  ifO' aicreaft  mtfa  much  violenc(^ 
Ttit'^thctkikri'^  Who' had  rowed  all  tiight  with 
grtfat  liabour^  ^ak  often  for  returning,  but 
-waidliluaded'by  his  paflfenger  ;  but  at  length, 
wbin  far  advanced  on  the  intended  voyage,  he 
found  bimfetf  tmable  to  proceed,  and  y«t  too 
diftant  from  hmd  to  hope  for  makitig  good  his 
irtikn ':  in  thts  intervid  df  defpondence  he  was 
goin|;  to  givie  tip  the  oar,  and  commit  himfelf 
to  thetntercy  of  the  waves^  when  Cacfar  at  lait 
difcby^ring  himfelf,  commanded  him  to  row 
i)oldly  s  Feiu:  ltothiRg»  tried  he,  you  carry  Cacfar 
'    .  and 
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and  his  fortune.  Encouraged  by  the  prcfenct 
of  (o  great  a  man^  the  fifhcrman  made  frcfli  en-  ' 
deavoursi  and  goc  out  to  kZj  bui:  the  ftoi^ni 
cncreafiag  ftillagainil  themj  he  was  oWiged  to 
make  for  lacid^  which  was  elTcfted  not  without 
great  difficulty*  As  foon  as  he  was  on  fhortf^i 
C^far's  ibldiers,  who  had  for  fome  time  milled  : 
their  general,  and  knew  not  what  was  become 
of  him*  came  joyfully  round  him,  congratulat- 
ing his  eXcapc*  and  kindly  upbraiding  his  at- 
tempt,  in  fo  far  diflrufting  their  courage  and  : 
affeftion*  as  to  fcek  out  new  forces,  when  they 
were  fure  without  any  aid  to  conquer.  His  ex- 
cufcs  were  not  lefs  tender  than  their  remon* 
flranccs,  but  the  joy  of  both  was  foon  after  ftiH 
heightened*  by  an  information  of  the  landing 
of  the  troops  he  had  Iqngexpefted  at  Appol- 
Jonia,  from  whence  they  were  approaching  un* 
der  the  condud  of  Anthony  and  Calenus,  to 
join  him;  he  therefore  deca,Enped  in  order  to 
meet  them,  and  prevent*  if  pofTjble,  Pompey 
with  his  army  from  engaging  them  on  their 
inarch,  as  he  lay  on  that  fide  of  the  river*  where 
the  fuccours  had  been  obliged  to  come  on  fhorc. 
This  diligence  was  not  lefs  fucoefsful  than  he* 
ceffary,  for  Pompey  had  afttially  made  fome 
tfiotions  to  anticipate  their  junftion,  and  had 
Jfiid  an  ambufcade  for  Anthony,  which  failings 
he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  under  an  apprehcn- 
Jjipngi  b^ipg  h^mrpcd  i^i  between  the  two  ar- 


c p  Mkro  k wif AL  t  H  6  P  TBL.6Mt:       ^t 

miiby.fo^that  the  juridioh  was  efiefted-ihie  fi^ 
day.-  ■■'  "■'    ,  "■■' 

Pompcy  being  compelled  to  ittttat;  itdihU 
forcctto  Afp^rzgns  nigh  Dyracchium  j>  where  hd 
^as  Jure  of  being  fupplied  with  every  thing  ne* 
feljCary  for  his  krmy,  by  the  numeroQS  fieea 
which  be  employed  alolng  the  coafts  of  Epinis ;  • 
tjiere  he  pitched  his  camp  upon  a  tongde  of  land 
(as  maifners  estprefs  it)  that  jutted  into  the  fea, 
where  alfo  was  a  fmall  (belter  for  (hips,  wheri 
'^w  Winds  could  annoy  them  :  in  this  plac^  be^ 
ingmoft  advantageoully  fituated,  heimmedi^ 
at^ly  t)egan  to  entrench  his  camp,  which  Csefar 
pi^rceiving,  and  finding  that  he  was  not  likely 
foon  to  quit  fo  advantageous  a  poft,  began  to 
eptrench  alfo  behind  him,  caufing  magazines 
of  corn  to  be  made  in  all  parts  not  already 
wafted  by  the  enemy's  forces.  Yet,  notwith* 
(landing  all  his  care,  provifioils  began  to  be 
very  fcarce  in  Cacfar's  army :  his  men  were 
^Vged  to  make  ufe  of  beans  and  barley,  and 
a  root  called  Chara,  which  they  mingled  with 
milk;  but  they  had  been  long  ufed  to  greater 
hardfhips  than  thefe,  fo  that  they  bore  all  with 
their  accuftomed  patience,  remembering  what 
great  honours  they  had  often  gained,  after  a 
oourfe  of  fuch  miferies  as  thcfe.  The  inconve- 
fancies  that  were  like  to  follow,  however,  put 
Cacfaf  opon  a"  new  defign.  All  beyond  Pom- 
jpey's  camp,  towards  the  land  fide«  was  hilly  and 

ftccp. 
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(Icep,  wherefore  Gaefar  built  redoubts  upon  tj&ft* 
hills,  ftretching  round  from  (hate  to  0iore,  and 
then  caufed  tinefi  of  communicauon  to  be  driven 
from  hill  to  hill^  by  which  he  blocked  up  the 
catTYp  of  the  enemy.     He  hoped  by  this  bfoc^R-^  ^ 
tde^  to  force  the  enemy  to  a  battle>  which  hfe  af-  ' 
dently  dcfired,  and  which  the  oiher  declined^ 
with  equal  induftry.     Not  indeed j  but  Pompcy 
was  continually  and  earneftly  follicited  by  hii" 
officers  and  the  (enators  attending  his  camp,  tdr^ 
hazard  a  battle^  but  he  knew  too  well  the  dang^ 
of  fuch  an  attempt,    and  accordingly  thought 
only  of  harraBing  out  the  enemy  by  perfeverance. 
Thus  both  fides  continued  for  fome  time  em- 
ployed in  defigns  and  ftratagems,  the  one  to  ^ 
annoy  and  the  other  to  defend,     Csefat's  men 
daily  carried  on  their  works  to  ftralten  the  tni^ 
my  :  thofcof  Pompey  did  the  fame  to  enlarge 
themfelvcs,  having  the  advantage  of  numbers, 
and  though  they  declined  coming  to  a  battle,  ' 
yet  they  feverely  galled    the  enemy  by  their  ^' 
dingers  and  archers,  Caefar,  however,  was  indc^ 
fadg^Oile,  hecMfed  blitids  o^  mliiii^^^ 
m^  of  fkim  of  be^a  to  co^m  kMmt^ 
at^work,  iie  cut  off  aH  €h(i  wate^«hi^«l^liHI^ 
the  cosmy^c  tcampj  and  foi^^  fi%)m  ififi^^H^i^F 
fo  ^air  thche  remained  iid  more  TUbtHt^d^^  «3'S 
th^fQ^iti:thiiifituatbfi,  Pompey  it  lit(e  rilibl^*^ 
tt>J)mak  tbfough  his  tines,  and  Mt  (otAi'^ifi^ 
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p^  ^  the  oqnntt^.imore  kxhiiMpwi.  for  cii^ 
can[^)mjftit,^  Accordtngljr,  hAviogfr'tnfbnnedd 
)i|f^jf  o£  f^  CQndHioii  of  GasCitff  I  fiitttfiotdonsl ) 
fram  f^^  who  curne  over  to  him,  ibr^ 

or|e^^  and  archers  on  boards 

bij|^]R>|^  j^Ch  dir^iofw  to  attack  Casfar^  cn^-^ 
ti^pocbrftcnts  by,ie§^  where  they  wereldaft  de-b 
*;i^fd^^^^^  wirfi  fuqh<flfo9:^  thali-v 

al|;^|Iie  iOeotwiops  of-Carfar's  firft  cohort  wcre^r 
C4|^  QJ9f  e:Kcef)C  <me^   and  though  Ciefar  aod^^ 
hj^  oit}€ei:s  ufed  their  iKmoft  endeavoars  to  hia#  i 
di^r  i^prupey'a  defigos,  yet  by  means  of .  reitera-r'^ 
tecjl  attempcs^  he  at  laft  effeded  hiapurpofe  cifo 
extppucipg  his  army  from  his-formercamp,  andl 
of, encamping  in  another  -place,  by  the  feai'^ 
when;  jkt  had  the  conveniency  of  forage  aod^^: 
(hipping  ^Ifo.    Caviar  beingth^s  frnftrated  in:' 
hi^  Yiews  of  blocking  up  the  ^netny^  andpcr-^^ 
ceis^ng  the  lofs  hp  had  ftiftained^  reiolved  atf 
laf^  tolbirce  Pompey  to  a  battle,  though  upon 
dtia^yantag^ous  terms.  The  engagement  began  ; 
by^at;(empting  to,cu(  off  a  legion  of  the  enemy 
wliich  was  pqfted  in  a  wocfd,  and  this  brought" 
ona  jg^ncral  b^tle.     The  conflid  was  for  fome 
tifoe^i^arri^  on  with  great  ardour,  and  with*? 
eqii^  ^fortune,  but  Caefar's  army  being  intan-'^.i: 
gfe4i(>.rthc  entrenchments  of  the  old  ramps'? 
l«^cJy?jgibandoncd^  began  to  fall  into  difoVdcr^  ^ 
upQ^^,Ai^^i^h,  Pompey  prefling  his  advantageous 
thej^^t  laft  fled  with  great  precipitation,  Great 
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numbers  periOied  in  the  trenches  %ad  on 
banks  of  the  river,  prefied  to  death  by  theJ 
fellows.    Pompey  purfued  his  fuccel&s  to  ih^  _ 
very  camp  of  Cxfar,  and  now  was  the  crififl|| 
of  Caefar's  fate,  it  only  depended  upon  the  re* 
foluiion  and  perfeverance  of  Pompey*$  men 
attack  his  entrenchments,  and  utterly   deftrc 
his  whole  army  ;  but  his  ufual  good  fortuii 
prevailed  i  Pompcy,  cither  furpriaed  with  ihA 
fuddcnnefa  of  his  vi£lory,  or  fearful  of  an  am- 
bufcade,    withdrew  his  troops    into    bit  own 
camp»  and  thus  loft  the  empire  of  the  world. 
However,  his  generals  and  attendants  looked 
Upon  bis  prefenc  fuccefs  as  a  decifiye  determi- 
nation of  the  war.    Not  thinking  of  future  en* 
gagcments  and  dangers,  they  carried  themfelvcs 
as  undoubted  conquerors,  and  adding  cruelty 
to  their  confidence,  put  all  their  prifoners  to 
the  fword.    Cacfar,  hpwever>  w^i  ooc  to-  beaio*: 
timidated  by  a  fingle  blow,  hefbyod  tbtt.ii- 
tberto  his  attempu  to  force  Pompey  t9  rnflpgi- 
him  upon  equal  terms,  were  inc^jftoal^.  JiiE' 
therefore  refolved    to  appear  as^  if  inittiag  .ur 
change  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  and  iofm» 
trad  it  in  his  turn  :  wbereforCy  calling,  thcarnf 
together,   he  addrefled.  them    with   his  uiMl 
calmnefs  and  intrepidity,  in  the  foUowiog  OMn* 
nert  *^  We  have  no  reafon,  my  fellow  foldifln» 
^^  tobedejefted  fit  our  late  mifcarriagci  thu 
*'  Ms  of  one  battlc»  after  fuch  numbers  thac* 

«  havt 
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^.^  h^ve  becpi. gained^  fibould  rather,  awaken  our 
<<  caution  than  cjeprefs  our  refolution :  let  us 

V  remember  the  long  courfc  of  viftorics  which 
^^  have  been  gained  by  us  in  Gaul,  Britain, 
^  Italy  aB(i  Spain,  and  then  let  us  confider  how 
^*  many  greater  dangers  wc  have  efcaped,  which 
^  have  only  ferved  to  encreafe  the  pleafure  of 
*.*  fucceeding  viftory.  If  after  all  thefe  rcnown- 
^^  ed  exploits  and  glorious  fuccelles,  one  little 
**  diforder,  one  error  of  inadvertancy,  or  indeed 

V  of  deftiny.  itfclf,  has  deprived  us  of  our  juft 
"  revarc},  yet  wc  have  ftill  fufficient  force  to. 
*'  enfure  it  for  the,  future-,  and  though  we 
**  ihould  be  deprived  of  every  refource,  yet  the 
"  brave  have  one  ftill  left  to  overcome  every 

V  danger,  namely,  to  dcfpife  it/*  After  tWs 
encouraging  his  men,  and  degrading  fome  of 
his  fubaltern  officers  who  were  remifs  in  their 
duty,  he  prepared  to  lead  his  forces  from  their 
camp,,  and  to  make  his  retreat  to  Appollonia, 
where  he  intended  to  refrefli  and  recruit  his 
army.  Having  therefore  caufed  his  baggage  to 
go  on  before,  he  marched  after  at  the  head  of 
his  foldiers,  and  though  purfued  by  Pompey« 
yet  having  the  advantage  of  fetting  off  eight 
hours  before  him,  he  efieded  his  intent. 

In  the  mean  time,  Domitius,  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, was  in  Macedonia  with  three  legions, 
and  in  danger  of  being  furprized  by  the  fupericr 
forces  of  the  enemy ;  he  refolvcd  therefore  to 
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join  him  wit;h  all  expeditioa.  and  after  .iiW9)|j 
refrefhed  hu  army,  fet  forward  with  the  uvwA 
diipacch.  PpijQpey  was  in  j^eccy  iuuchdmfHiMA 
circumftances  of  apprebf  nfibn,  for  Sci[»o»  fitnfif 
his  lieutenants,  who  was  ia  Tbefia}y,Hatrtb^iieadl 
o£  the  Syrian  legion  ;  and  he  was-fearfiil^^lrfl: 
Csefar's  noarch  was  intended  co^ctii^  off  chisind!^ 
of  troops  before  their  junftioni  Thiiflf-etdi'^ 
heral  marched  with  all  the  diligence  poffiUe^ 
boih  to  fecure  their  friends,  anditirprizi  dsic 
enemies.  Casfar's  difpatch  was  moft  fuccefsfulip 
he  was  joined  by  Domitius  upon  the  frobders 
6f  ThelTaly,  and  thus,  with  all  his  forces  xuaoei 
ihjo  one  body,  he  marched  diredly  to  Gontphiy 
a  town  that  lies  farther  within*  that  province: 
^uc  the  news  of  his  defeat  ac  Dyracchtum  had 
reached  this  place  before  him  ;  rhe-inhabieaoiiff 
therefore,  who  had  before  promifed  him-  obey 
dience,  now  changed  theii'  minds,  and  with  af 
degree  of  bafenefs,  equal  to- their  imprudence, 
ihut  their  gates  ngainft  him.  Caefar  was  not  to 
be  injured  with  impunity,  wherefore,  having  re-^ 
preferitcd  to  his  foldiers  the  great  advantage  of 
forcing  a  place  fo  very  rich,  he  ordered  the  ma- 
chines for  icaling  to  be  got  ready,  and  catjGng 
i\n  affault  to  be  made,  proceeded  with  juch  vi* 
gour,  ihat  notwithftanding  the  great  height  of 
the  walls,  the  town  was  taken  in  a  few  hOurs 
lime.  Caviar  left  it  to  be  plundered,  and  wi^« 
out  delaying  his  march,  went  forward  to  Me- 
tropolis,. 
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ti^^iky^iktmhtT  t»$#fi  of  rive  ikme  prdviniiefj 
1#IBgfi^teldca  «t  life  approach ;  ^  BJ^  this^  thwn^;/ 
hefebftftefeame  t)6flfeffed  of  all  Theffaly,  except 
I^riffi^/ tvhkh  wa$  g^riifoned  by  Scipio  whh 
ftSt^ii^gk)^^  wbo'  Aknmanded  for  Pompey. 
"^1  Duiidgthi*  interval,  Pompey^s  officers,  being 
gtoiminfu|jportably  vaih  upon  their  late  vi£tory> 
ymft  icominilally  fdiciting  their  commander  to 
cohie<to  in  battle:  crery  delay  became  infup- 
pomUe  CO  thetti'^  they  prefumed  to  aiTcrt,  that 
hd^ms^  n^illing  to  make  the  molt  of  his  com- 
siand^  and  to  keep  the  numerous  body  of  fe-i 
jiacors  and  nobles  that  followed  his  fortunes, 
ftilLin  fubjcftiott :  confident  of  viftbty,  they  di- 
vided all  the  places  in  the  government  among 
each  other,   and  portioned  out   the  lands  of 
dioTe,  whom  in  imagination  they  had  already 
vadqutihed,  amonfgfl:  each  other.    Nor  did  re- 
venge leis  empby  their  thoughts,  than  ambi- 
tion or  avarice  f  this  was  not  confined  to  fuch 
only  as. had  taken  up  arms  againlt  them,  but  to 
ail  tbofe  who  continued  neuter,  and  had  yet  fided 
Irith  fietther  party.  The  profcription  was  adtu- 
aUf  drawn  up,  not  for  the  condemnation  of  in-  ] 
ctividaals,  but  of  whole  ranks  of  the  enemy  :  it 
was  even  propofcd,  that  all   the   fenators  in 
Pompey'-s  army  (hould  be  appointed  judges  over 
foch  as  had  either    adhjally  oppofcd^   or  by 
their  neutrality,  had  failed  to  affift  their  party. 
PoAipey  bein^^ti9  furrounded  by  men  of  weak 
<^i'    •  H  h  2  heads 
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heads  and  eager  expectations,  and  incefiknc^ 
tcized  with  importunities  to  engage,  found  hitti* 
felf  too  weak  to  oppofe  :  he  refolved  therefore 
at  laft,  to  renounce  his  own  judgnient,  in  com- 
pliance with  thofe  about  him,  and  to  give  updllf 
fchemes  of  prudence  for  thofe  di£^ated  by  avarice 
and  paffion.  Wherefore,  advancing  intoTheflraiy». 
within  a  few  days  after  the  taking  of  GompKfy 
he  drew  down  upon  the  plains  of  Pbarfalia^ 
where  he  was  joined  by  Sqipio  his  lieutenant, 
with  the  troops  under  his  command.  Here  he 
awaited  the  coming  up  of  Csfar,  tefolved 
upon  engaging,  and  upon  deciding  the  fate  of 
kingdoms  at  a  fingle  battle. 

Cajfar  had  employed  all  his  art  for  fonie  time 
in  founding  the  inclinations  of  his  men,  arid* 
providing  for  their  fafety  in  cafe  of  mifcarriage, 
but  at  length,  finding  them  refolute  and  vigo- 
rous, he  caufed  them  to  advance  towards  the 
plains  of  Pharfalia,  where  Pompey  was  now  en- 
camped. The  approach  of  thefe  two  great  ar- 
mies, Gompofed  of  the  bed  and  braveft  troops 
in  the  world,  together  with  the  greatnefs  of  the 
prize  for  which  they  contended,  filled  all  minds 
with  anxiety,  though  with  different  expedations. 
Pompey's  army,  being  moft  numerous,  turned 
ail  their  thoughts  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  vic- 
tory -,  Cjefar's,  v/ith  better  aims,  con fidered  only 
the  means  of  obtaining  it :  Pompey's  army  de^ 
pended  upon  their  numbers,  and  their  many 
4  generals  *t 
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^nerals  -,  Csefar's,"  upon  their  own  difcipline, 
apd  the  condud  of  their  fingle  commander : 
Pompey*s  parcizans  hoped  much  from  the  juf- 
tice  of  their  caufe^  Caefar's  alledged  the  fre- 
tjuent  propofals  which  they  had  made  for  peace 
without  efFcft  :  thus  the  views,  hopes  and  mo- 
tives of  both  feemed  difirrent,  but  their  hatred 
and  ambition  were  the  fame.  Casfar,  who  was 
«ver  foremoft  in  offering  battle,  led  out  his  ar- 
niy  in  array  to  meet  the  enemy  ;  but  Pompeyl, 
•cither  fufpefting  his  troops,  or  dreading  the 
•event,  kept  his  advantageous  fituation  for  fome 
timp:  he  drew  indeed  fometimes  out  of  his 
camp,  but  always  kept  himfelf  under  his  tren- 
ches, at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  which  he  was 
.polled.  Caifar  being  unwilling  to  attack  him 
at  a  difadvantage,  refolded  to  decamp  the 
next  day,  hoping  to  harrafs  out  his  antagonjff, 
wiho  was  not  a  match  for  him  in  fullaining 
the  fatigues  of  duty  ;  and  in  expeftation,  that 
«  the  enemy  would  not  fa41  following  him,  he 
might  find  fome  happier  opportunity  of  coniing 
to  an  engagement.  Accordingly,  the  oi-der  for 
inarching  was  given,  and  the  tents  ftruck,  when 
wpnd  was  brought  him,  that  Pompey's  army  had 
V quitted  their  entrenchments,  and  had  advanced 
fiurther  into  the  plain  than  ufual,  fo  that  he 
might  engage  them  at  lefs  difadvantage.  This 
was.the  juncture  thatC^far  had  fo  long  wifhed 
..for  in  vain  j  ever  fince  he  had  landed  in  Greece, 
•  Hh  3  he 
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piftoe  of  %«tte^ ^  Hfs  foitteii ^4idriMii  rmj|iiiiit 
*    f0-'iliov«  half  thqfe  of  ^PoMipQf  i3^ 

t>f ^  ^  Che  ^  one '  MioiiMing^  «>.  ^MK^^tMjfiam 

of  the  oclier  not  exceeding  tmtnty-tw\mttl§i 
fiFfid'fdo^  t9d  nbobt oik^ifU^  «iei4K^Qtli» 
'iKilfm^pOrtiont  parfieidftfif  4»>thlS  dtvii}i^ili||i 

liod  feme  days  before  picked  oat  ibeitibd^ 
^dtid  nimblefl:  of  hU  foot-foldiers,  and  ^atecuT- 
tomed  them  to  fight  between  the  ranks  of*  kk 
cavalry.  By  their  afTiftance  his  choufand^hMfe 
was  a  match  for  Pompey's  feven  thouragd^  ^tid 
had  afti^ally  got  the  better  in  a  (kit ndlfii  tftit 
happened  between  them,  fome  days  b€foM^J^^^ 
Pompey,  on  the  other  hand,  had  flroHg^e^- 
prftations  of  foccefs ;  he  boafted  itf  ^onm^, 
that  he  could  put  Csfar's  legions  to  ffijglit, 
without  ftriking  a  fingle  blow,  pyefiKKM^, 
that  as  foQR   as  the  armies  forined,  -  liisctx^* 

▼airy. 


i^ltfii^Pii  :wbicb^b<^  placed  bit  grc^^tcflk  cxh 
p)^Atiims«  would  Oll^fl«nk  aad  furround  <hc; 
^tmy*i  Lahienus  commended  this  fcbeme  of 
^rinpey^rallcdgingalfo  that  the  prcfent  troops 
lQ|(t^die]»  Citf^c's  army  was  compo&d  ivejre  hoc 
iJU  {h3doii^of:thofe.0ld  kgions  that  had  fought 
kifBritaio  Aiid4Saul  (  that  all  the  veterans  w.vc 
WMrnrOut^SMd  •hid:  been  replaced  by  new  leviet 
flmde  jn^arbinry  in  -Cifalpine  Gaul.  To  en* 
^r^iCitb^confidenpe  of  the  army  ftill  more,  he 
jDmk  ao  9^h,  which  the  red:  followed  bio)  in, 
tflofcr  to;rciQr«:'tQ:tbc  pamp^  but  witb  viftoryv  . 
^  tbts  diifiQffHj^n,  and  under  tbefe  advantage- 
ous circumftanGcSa  iPonxpey  led  bis  troops  te 
battle.  r  ;  : 

J,,  Pompey's  order  of  battle  waa^good  stt^d  ^ell 
judged.    In  the  centre  and  on^i;he  two^aoks  be 
|)Uced  all  his  veterana^  and  dii^ributed  his  ne^i^ 
raifed  troops  betweeti  the  wiagi  add  the  main 
bpdy.  :  The^  Syrian  legions  were  placed  in  the 
Ctotre  upder  tbe  command  of  Scipio ;  the  Spa^ 
mards  on^boffl  be  greatly  relied,  were  put  on 
-the  rights  uflder.Domitius  JEnobarbus  ;.  and  on 
fhe  .left,  were  ftationed.  the  two  legions  which 
Ca^i^r  had  reftored  in  the  beginning  of  the  war» 
kd  op  by  Fompey  bimfelf ;  becaufe  frpm  thence 
be  intended  tp4nake  the  attack  whic^  was  to 
gain  the  day  %  ^  and  for  the  (ame  reafon  he  bad 
rtberc  afiembled  all  his  horfc,  flitters  and  arch- 
.<rj5,j9f  whjiebbii  right  wing  faadpo  n^cd,  be- 
■:  •  H  h  4  ing 
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wgcbwttd  by  the  driver  Eoipeus.^  C^b&r  iikt^ 
wife  divided  hi&  armf  imo  three  bodies  uaderr 
three  commMders:;  Domltius  Cal^iius <  being> 
placed  in  the  centre  and  Marie  Anthony  onTtbd^ 
left,  while  he  himfelf  ted  on  the  right  wifrgj 
which  was  to  oppofe  the  left  cotlinyaAd^  bf* 
Pompey.  It  is  remarkable  >enottgh  thitiPdW*^ 
pey  chofc  to  put  himfelf  at  thfelwad  of  llkbfe 
tfoops  which  were  difciplined  and  inftnufted  by* 
Gaefar :  an  inconteftible  pttx>f  how  much  he  va- 
lued them  above  any  of  the  reft  of  hte  army.^ 
Csefar,  on  the  contrary,  placed  himfelf  at  thtf 
J-:  d  of  his  tenth  legion  that  had  owed  all  it!r 
merit  and  fame  to  his  own  trainiftg&  As  he  ob^ 
ferved  the  enemy's  numerous  cavalry  to  be  all 
drawn  to  one  fpot,  he  gueft*d  at  Pbftipey's  in- 
tention ;  to  obviate  which  he  made  a  draught 
of  fix  cohorts  from  his  rear  line,  and  forming 
them  intoa  feparate  body, concealed  them  behind 
his  right  wing,  with  inftrudtions  not  to  throw 
their  javelins  on  the  approach  of  Pompey's  horfe, 
as  was  cuftomary,  but  to  keep  them  in  thcit* 
hands  and  pulh  them  direftly  in  the  faces  and 
the  eyes  of  the  horfemen,  who  being  compofcd 
of  the  younger  part  of  the  Roman  nobility,  va- 
lued themfelves  much  upon  their  beauty,  and 
dreaded  a  fear  in  the  face  more  than  a  wound  in 
the  body.  He  laftly  placed  the  little  cavalry  he 
had  lb  as  co  cover  the  right  of  the  tenth  legion, 
ordering  his  third  line  not  to  march  'till  they 

had 
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bad  tccdtvcd  ihe  BgnAl  from  him.  ^  Arid'noi^r 
thtfate  of  the  wft  ttApirc  ttf  Ron*  waft  to  b^ 
dMided  by  the  greaceft  generalsy  thebravtft  of- 
^t^  »)d  cKc  moft  expert  troops  that  mankind 
bad  ever  feen  'till  that  houn  Each  private  man 
i^lxHh  armies  was  almoft  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  duty  of  a  tommander,  and  feemed  in- 
fpired  with  a  deiire  to  conquer  or  die.  As  the 
anhies  ipphMched,  the  two  generals  went  from 
rank  ta  rank  enkouraging  their  men,  warning 
their  hopes  and  lefftning  their  apprehenfions. 
Pompey  repr^fented  10  his  men  that  the  glori-^ 
cud  oexafion  which  thl^y  had  long  befought  him 
to  grant  iras  now  i)efore  them  *,  **  And  indeed, 
^  <*ied  h^i  whit  advantages  could  you  wilh' 
**  Ovfcf  an-Memy  lh*t  you  are  not  now  poffefled 
^*  of  ?  your  numbM,  your  vigour,  a  late  vic- 
*'  tory^  allaffure  afpeedy  and  an  eafy  conqueft 
^'  of  ihoTe  harraflfed  and  broken  troops,  com^ 
*♦  pofeibf  men  worn  out  with  age  and  impreft 
**^with  thetcrrbrsof  a  recent  defeat :  but  there 
**  is  ftill  a  ftronger  bulwark  for  our  proteftion 
•*  than  the  foperiority  of  our  ftrength,  the  juf- 
^  tice'  t)f  our  caufe.  You  are  engaged  in  the 
**  defence  of  liberty  and  of  your  country ;  you 
*•  are  fupported  by  its  laws,  and  followed  by  its 
**  magiftrates -,  you  have  the  world  fpedtators 
*^  of  your  cotidu^,  and  wi(hing  you  fuccefsi 
^^  VMH  the  contrary,  he  whom  you  oppofe  is  li 
^^i^obber  and  oppreflTor  of  his  country,  and  al- 

"moft 
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^^  tnofk  already  (unk  witH  ,|be  coufckmb^pf 
^hisctiiscf,.4s  wcU  3f  U)€  bod  Aifceff  jp^^rjil^ 
^^  arms.  Sbcw  then  oq  th^<  o^c^o*  ^\:jijii^ 
^  ardour  aod  deteftatioo  of  tyrAsn;  that4]^f]^i^ 
^  animate  Romans,  aoddo  j^ftice  to  xn^yijcjad^' 
jpariar,  on  his  fidct  went  amonghis  mea  w\c|i4|uit 
fieadyferwityfor  which  he;i|^fo,much,a4a;^^ 
in  (he  mid^  of  danger.  He  infi^^  on  poti^ji^ 
^  firopgly  to  his  foldiers  as  his  frequent  .9^ 
tinfuccefsful  endeavours  for  pe^«  He  tajkcd 
with  terror  of  the  blood  he  was  ^iog  to  flied, 
and  pleaded  only  the  jaieceflity  that  urged  .hiiQ 
to  it.  He  deplored  the  many,  brave  ipen  thajt 
Yfcre  to  fall  on  both  fides,  and  .the  woundf  pf 
hi»  country  pboever  fliould  be^vi^qriqu^.,.,  J|ii^ 
ibidiers  anfwered  his  ^^^echwitb  loo};s  o^  ar^- 
dour  and  impatience^  which  obferyii^  be  gave 
cbe  fignal  to  begin*  The  word  on  Fompe^'s 
fide  was,  Hercules  the  invincible*  that  on  Cas* 
fer*s,  Venus  the  victorious^  ^  There  \njas  only 
ib  much  fpace  between  both  armies  as  to  give 
room  for  fighting ;  wherefore  Pompey  ordered 
his  men  to  receive  the  firft  (hock  without  mov- 
ing out  of  their  places,  expeding.  the  enemies 
ranks  to  be  put  into  diforder  by  their  motion^ 
Caefar^s  foldiers  were  now  rufliing  on  with  their 
ufual  impetuofity,  when  perceiving  the  enemy 
motionlcfs,  they  all  ftopt  (hort,  as  if  by  gepe- 
1^1  content^  and  halted  in  the  midft  of  their 
'^  '  ■  career. 
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tkreer.  A  terrible  paufe  enfued,  in  which  both 
krmki  continued'to  gaze  upon  each  other  with 
tiliitufti  terror  and  dreadful  ferenity't  at  length, 
iB^faVs  men  having  taken  breath,  ran  furi- 
owflftrponthe  enemy,  firft  difcharging  their 
jittlins  and  then  drawing  their  fwords.  The 
^me  method  was  obferved  by  Pbmpey's  troops^^ 
who  as  vigprqufly  fuftaincd  the  attack.  His 
tavalry  alfo  were  ordered  to  charge  at  the  very 
cinfet,  which,  with  the  multitude  of  archers  and  ^ 
fingers,  foon  obliged  Caefar's  men  to  give 
ground,  and  get  themfelves,  as  he  had  forefeenj 
upon  the  flank  of  his  army  :  whereupon  C«fa!i: 
immediately  ordered  the  fix  cohorts  that  were 
placed  as  a  reinforcement  to  advance,  and  re-^ 
peated  his  orders  tb  ftrike  at  the  enemies  face*. 
This  had  rt's  defired  eflTed ;  the  cavalry,  that 
'were  butjufi:  now  fureof  vid<iry,  received  an 
immediate  check :  the  unufual  method  of  fight* 
irig  purfucd  by  the  cohorts,  their  aiming  en- 
tirely at  the  vifagcs  of  the  aflailants,  and  the 
horrible  disfiguring  wounds  they  made,  all  con- 
tributed to  intimidate  them  fo  much,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  defending  their  perfons,  their  only  en- 
deavour was  to  fave  their  faces*  A  total  route 
enfucd  of  their  whole  body,  which  fled  in  great 
diforder  to  the  neighbouring  mounta^ins,  while 
the  archers  and  (lingers,  who  were  thus  abao- 
-doned,  were  cut  to  pieces.  C^efar  now  com- 
manded the  cohorts  to  purfue  their  fuccefs,  and 
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advancing)  charged  Pompey'a  croo{>s  upon  th|^ 
flank :  this  charge  the  enemy  witbftoodforfome 
time  with  great  bravery  *cill  he  brought  up  hii 
third  line,  which  had  not  yet  engaged.  ?<mpefi 
infantry  being  thus  doubly  atucked«  i^/i^nt 
by  frelh  troops  and  in  rear  by  tbe  vidorioua 
cohorts,  could  no  longer  refift,  but  fled  totbeir 
camp.  The  flight  began  among  the  ftraDgera, 
though  Pompey's  right  wing  ftill  v^iax^y 
maintained  their  ground.  Csfar,  howeyer^ 
being  convinced  that  the  viftory  wascercaint 
with  his  ufuai  clemency,  cried  out  topurfuethc 
Grangers,  but  to  fpare  the  Roonansj  upon 
which  they  all  laid  down  their  arms  and  le- 
ceived  quarter.  The  greatefi  flaughter  was 
among  the  auxiliaries,  who  Bed  on  all  quarterSi 
but  principally  went  for  fafety  to  the  camp. 
The  battle  had  now  lafted  from  the  break  of 
day  'till  noon,  the  weather  being  extremely 
hot ;  notwithftanding,  the  conquerors  did  not 
remit  their  ardour,  being  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  general,  who  thought  his  viftory 
not  complete  till  he  was  matter  of  the  enemy's 
camp.  Accordingly,  marching  on  foot  at  their 
head,  he  called  upon  them  to  follow  and  ftrike 
the  dccifive  blow.  The  cohorts,  which  were 
left  to  defend  the  camp,  for  fome  time  made  a 
formidable  refiftancci  particularly  a  great 
number  of  Thracians  and  other  barbarians^ 
who  were  appointed    for    it's    defence;   butz 

nothiflS 
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DOtfaing  coold  TcMt  die  ardoarofCac&r^iriaso- 

rioos  army,  they  were  at  lift  drirm  from  tSnr 
trescbcs,  and  aU  ficd  to  the  moimtiuis  not  fiur 

osr. 

Csfw  feeing  die  fidd  and  amp  ftrcwed  widi 
his  fallen  cQunoynxsi,  was  ftrong]?  aficAed  ar 
ib  xxtelaoclKdy  a  pioiprd:,  and  could  not  ladp 
eryiBg  'tMX  to  one  tbat  ftood  near  hmi,  ^-  Tfaej 
•*   mnoaM  hare  it  fo."     Upon  entering  the  ene- 
mies caiBp,  cvtjy  objefi  prcfentied  frrih  infhtD- 
CCS  of  the  blind  prefnmpdoo  and  madneft  of 
his  wiiTcriaries :  oo  ^  fides  wete  to  be  leea 
neots  adorned  with  itj  and  branches  of  myrtSe, 
covned  with  purple,  and  fide- boards 
with  plate.     Ei-cry  thing  gave  proofs  of 
tlie  higlheft  loaurjr,  and  fecmed  rather  the  pre- 
pmnedvc  for  a  banquet,  the  rrjoidng^  £ot  a  vie* 
tDiy,  ffaaB  the  d^x)£tions  for  a  battle.  A  camp 
f[^  fidly  fomiflsrd,  might  have  been  able  to  en- 
gaige  Ac  attention  of  any  troojs  but  C^far^ 
chcfc  was  fti]l  ibmethiog  to  be  done,  and  he 
would  not  permit  them  to  purfue  any  other  bb- 
jeft  than  their  enemies,  till  they  wrre  enrirchr 
fobdoed.     A  cmfiderable  body  of  thefe  having 
mascd  to  the  adjacent  naoontains,  he  prerailcd     • 
OB  his  fbldiers  to  join  him  in  the  purfuit,  in 
order  to  oblige  thefe  to  furrcnder  :  he  began  by 
indofing  them  with  a  line  drawn  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  but  thty  quickly  abandoned  a 
poft  which  was  cor  tenable  for  want  of  waacr 

and 


'V 


'  fladfitafCipiMhtkekiicvcAt  dnwla|||4iifFW4IB 
cwm  "iriNfertMhii^pf 'ivgptivdslaasdMMi||§^|NMk '' 

fKlieftiQIBiifiQMi  •;n0UliiBMI,:  «tl<llif  MgM0 

^w^^atnoft  fpcMf  "Wid  it>i4yiK>fiihli#i<lnim< 

«4^P{W»  rcbei^.-  odos -iinair«  'fok  inwnr-ili^lUte 
hqji|rp,^'«|gtd  ;iwcnt.pff  th<'i^iyalo>Hditftfiii[|ihi. 

liqa»4^fnca9our  ■  w ,  fubfiflwwM  frWidiilillui 
iQ;  'life  fpnq^gyr»,i9gwiigv^bfiwiwidiiiM» 
difcredon:   djuiHtf^^  i^<t  f  inifiai!4dp€a  l>iy <>> 

tpQk.tbeadvaotag^.Af-tiw  lughc  tftift[||iii^  ilodl 
the  reft  nexc  .morning  gave  up  their  >arnMy  bndf 
experienced  the  conqueror's  clemency.  InhCba. 
headdrefled  them  with  great  getitleneis^^^aii!' 
forbade  his  foldiers  to  offer  them  any-Yioltooctt 
or  to  take  any  thing  from  them.  ■Thiti'^fof^ 
by  his  conduct  gained  the  moft  completc-<vi£iok 
ry  that  had  ever  been  obtained,  and  by  hi$  gccdr 
clemency  after  the  battle*  feemed  to  ha^e  4m 
fervid  it.  His  lofs  amounted  to  but  two  huo^ 
dred  men,  that  of  Pompey  to  fifceen  tfaou&ndf 
as  well  Romans  as  auxiliaries :;  tweiit3i!>-f9|ll! 
thouland-mco. furrendered  themfcives  ftifottftH 
.    -  of 


^ 


^fiV  :^  the  greatdlt^af t  lof ^  tlldcicmeitDd^Mw 
C«^u^^  aririy'y"  and  were  incorpcxB^ed  'ifitfa  idi9 
reft  of  Jw  ioreesi  As  to  the  ktiaMn  and  Rn^ 
nmoTHnights  viho>  fell  into  his  haiidii,  he  geMtb 
iMAf  gave  them  liberty  to  retire'wherever  tbef* 
thoaght  proper :  and  as  for  the  teeter^  whidi 
Boiwpcy  bad  received  from  feveraf  ptrfoMvf^ 
wfflicd' to'te  thought  neutral,  he  bumVtherri  W 
ifhUouC' reading  thenft,  as  Pompey'  had  dofift' 
u^eitia^fbirhih*'<)Gcafion.  Thus  having  perfopW^ 
ed*aif  the'  duties  of  a  gencrar  ind  a  ftatefman;' 
fte  'fern" for  the  legions  which  h^d  paffed  tte^v 
nn^htin  the  eamp,  tb  relieve  thofc  which  had^ 
xtOMpSLtncd  hini  in  the  putfuir;  and  being  dc'i 
ternlitled  to  follow  Pompey,  bc^an  his  niarcHi 
and  arrived  the  fettle  day  at  Larifli.  ; 

./As  for  Pompey,  wh6  had  fornicrly  fhc^ 
fuch  inftances  of  courage  add  cohduft,  wheii 
he  faw^  his  cavafry  routed,  on  .which  he  had 
placed'  ^hts  fole^  deperrdance,  he  abrolutely  loff 
his  reafon,  Inftead  of  thinking  how  to  remedy, 
this  dlforder  by  rallying-  fuch  troops  as  fled,^  or  ^ 
by  Oppofing  freffi  ti'oops  to  flop  the  progrefs  of 
the  conquerors,  being  totally  amazed  by  this  firift 
blow,  he  returned  to  the  camp,  apd  in  his  tent, 
waited  the  iffue  of  an  event,  which  it  was  his 
doty  to  direft,  not  to  follow :  there  he  remain-' 
cd  for  fome  moments  without  ipeaking,  till  be-' 
itig  told,  that  the  camp  was  attacked,  "J/Vha^ 
^  :feya  he,i  are  we  pUrfued  to  our  very  entrciitfii* 
)v'  "  mcnts  J** . 
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^^  mencs?"  and  immediately  quitCiBg  bis  ar-* 
mour  for  a  habi(  more  fuiced  to  hi^  QiFcmn- 
dances,  he  fled  away  on  horfebacH  tt>  I^wrifla, 
from  whence,  perceiving  he  was  not  pijrfiicd, 
he  (lackened  his  pace,  giving  way  to  all  ch^ 
agonizing  refleftions  which  bis  deplorable  Ai^a* 
tion  muft  naturally  fuggeft.  In  this  melancholy 
manner  he  pafled  along  the  vale  of  Tepipe,  and 
purfuing  the  courfe  of  the  river  Peneus,  at  laft 
arrived  ac  a  6(hei man's  hut,  in  which  fae.ps(fle4 
the  night.  From  thence  he  went  on  board  a 
little  bark,  and  keeping  along  the  fea-fhore,  he 
defcryed  a  fhip  of  fome  burthen,  which  feemed 
preparing  to  fail,  in  which  he  embarked,  the 
mafter  of  the  vefTel  (till  paying  him  the  homage 
which  was  due  to  his  former  ftation.  Fiom 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Peneus,  he  failed  to 
Amphipolis,  where  finding  his  affairs  defperate, 
he  fleered  to  Lefbos,  to  take  in  his  wife  Cor- 
nelia, whom  he  had  left  there,  at  a  diflancc 
from  the  dangers  and  hurry  of  the  war.  She 
who  had  long  flattered  herfelf  with  the  hopes  of 
viftory,  felt  the  reverfe  of  her  fortune  in  an 
agony  of  diftrefs :  fhe  was  defired  by  the  mef- 
fenger,  whofe  tears,  more  than  words,  proclaim- 
ed the  greatnefs  of  her  misfortunes,  to  difpatch  if 
(heexpecfted  to  feePompey,  with  but  one  fhip,  and 
even  that  not  his  own :  her  grief,  which  before 
was  violent,  became  then  infupportable ;  fhefain- 
ted  a%ay,  and  lay  a  confiderable  time  without 

any 
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any  figns  of  life.  At  length,  recovering  her^ 
felf,  and  refleding  it  was  now  no  time  for  vain 
lamentations,  (he  ran  quite  through  the  city, 
to  the  fca-fide,  Pompey  received  her  in  his 
arms,  without  fpeaking  a  word,  and  for  fome 
time,  fupported  her  in  his  arms  in  fitent  defpatr. 
After  a  paufe  of  long  continuance,  they  found 
>vords  for  their  diftrefs ;  Cornelia  imputed  to 
herfelf  a  part  of  the  miferies  that  were  come 
upon  them^  and  inftanced  many  former  misfor* 
tunes  of  her  life.  Pompey  endeavoured  to 
comfort  her,  by  inftancing  the  uncertainty  of 
human  affairs,  and  from  his  prefent  unexpeded 
wretched nefs,  teaching  her  to  hope  for  as  unex-^* 
pe£ted  turns  of  good  fortune.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  people  of  the  ifland,  who  had  great 
obligations  to  Pompey,  gathered  round  them, 
joining  in  their  grief,  and  inviting  them  into 
their  city.  Pompey  however  declined  their  in* 
vitation,  and  even  advifed  tbem  to  fubmic 
to  the  conqueror.  **  Be  under  no  apprehen* 
"  henfions,  cried  he,  Csefar  may  be  my  enemy, 
^^  but  dill  let  me  acknowledge  his  moderation 
•*  and  humanity.'*  Cratippu3,  the  Greek  phi- 
lofopher,  alfo  came  to  pay  his  refpeds.  Pom^- 
pey,  as  is  but  too  frequent  with  perfons  ujider 
misfortunes,  complained  to  him  of  providence 
Cratippus,  who  was  a  man  of  genius  and  un* 
derftood  the  world,  declined  entering  ikeply 
into  the  at^ument,  rather  fatisfied  with  fupply<> 
Vox.1  L  It  ing 


|1|S2  ^  %* H%  HI  S%  O  R  Y  'O'F *  -r  H  E  > 

^Ifigncw  motives  to  hope,  than  combating  tfee 
i^preffnt  impiety  of  his  defpair.  ^^  -i*^  ^^^^  ^^ 
f'  Having  taken  in  Cornelia,  he  now  ddrttlHtSd 
'lut  cotirfe,  fteering  to  the  foiuh-caft,  ftnd  ftop- 
'j^Bg-nb  longer  than  was  necefftfy  to  take  In 
'  provifions  at  the  ports  that  occurred  in  his  paf- 
^{ige.  He  camt  before  Rhodes,  but  the  people 
*^f  this  city  were  changed  with  his  forttih®, 
-mgainft  him.  From  thence  he  went  td  Attirm^ 
i4rliere  he  was  joined  by  fomc  foldiers  and  fhips 
Sef  wan  However,  thefe  were  nothing  againft 
^Ihe  power  of  his  rival,  from  the  aftis^ity  of 
•fwhofc  purfuit  he  was  in  continual  apprehcnfions* 
t^His  forces  were  too  much  ruined  and  difperfed 
b%Q  be  ever  coHeSed  once  more,  his  only  hopes 
*^bcrefbre  lay  in  the  alBftance  of  the  kings  who 
^^1#erc  in  his  alliance,  and  from  thefc  only  he 
oi^imtd  expeft  fccufity  and  proteftion.  He  was 
"liin^felf  inclined  to  retire  to  the  Parthians, 
'%Kb»«  br6|»b^  ^Jdba/kingf'«£;^li«fi}id&iM$lit 

P]kmj^  kinfg  bf  ^£gypt;-tdr  Whdl^fatfi^  P^iMJ^ 
md  btttt  a  tbtifidembk'  imcSieSo^Ji^^mki- 
i^Hgly;  he  Urfl  trdifir %hbfe^1^'^tlic«^  «C^^^^ 
t'fl!eeriiig  fi!)f^«He  kingiTt)^  %^ 
X^iew  of  tWceiiSs  ctf  th^t^^^f^yl'^^kAtflSft^^o 
^  mjchn^U^U  »tl^oi^«f)rdi£fl!i^  In^fii?^ 
^%4'^^rPt6iemyi-wfeff  ff  *ftS«H"Hwi 

^t^?  ^  *  ^  Photmus, 


/Fhouriu&^aB.e^niichj. and  Xh&ockituS)  ^ ^(^ 
bf  the  art  of  fpeaking.  Before  thefe  thctcUfrc^ 
i?ompfty*s.  rwqweft  was  argued:,  before:  fuch 
iDcan  Oj^d  inercenaTy  perfoos  wad  to  be  de(^- 
jnined  the  iate  of^  one^  wbQ»  but  a  few  davs 
.before,  badgji^^ealaw  to  kiogdoms.  ,The.p^- 

.  -niops  of  the  council  yrere  di^ded,  gratitude  aiid 
.pity  inclined  f^i;^  to  receive. bio)^  wbUH:  dtnti^i 
,|SQrc  obdurate  or  more  timorous^  were  for  4^- 
.njring  him  eatraAce  into  the  kingdom*  At 
J^gth^  Tb^odotus  the  rhetorician^  as  if  willing 
.tadiiplay  his  eloquence^  maiutained^  (hat  both 
P£0pa(al8.  w€^  t^ally  dangerous  :  that  to  ad« 
mit  hini)    was  making  Pompey  their  mafter, 

>«3d  drawing  oiv  chem  Casfar's  releotment  ^  aod 

,  )j^y  not  receivii^g  him^  they  offended  the  one^ 

^<Wkbput  pbHgifig  ihe  other :  that  therefore^  the 
itdnly  icxpedien^  left,  was  to  give  him  leave  to 

,.A9fi4r0^dfheti  to  kill  him :  this  would  ajD  once 

;. oblige  Caiiar^.and  rid  them  of  all  apprcheu- 
ficma  ^n\  jpoitipey's   refeotiDent:  for^  con- 

V  eluded  Ut^  y'uk  9^  vulgar  ^' malicious  joke^ 
,^ead  dogs  can,  iievct  bite.    This  advice  pm- 

rt^jiili^g  iaa  copocil  cotnpofed  of  the  flav^^yof 

jail,  rcfifemiiiac^^  and  luxurious  ^court^  Achillas^ 

vf:Mam[wder.x)f  tbe  forces,  snd  .Si^timius^  by 

j^nk  4  Romaoj  and  who  had  formerly  been  l 

'  ^nturioaia  Fumpey's  army^  were  appointed  ^l^ 
wcarry  it.iiitpHexeicutiDn.    Accordingly,  attended 

i.  hf  ikm  .lor-lour  mpre,  thqr  weat  into  a  Utfit 
CH.M-'-  li  2  Ijark^ 
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barkt  and  roved  oflf  from  land  CowMd^)P(<ikmr 
pey's  fhtp,  '■  that:  lay  off  about  a  a>i}e>&0ai  fiit 
.  (horc.  When  Porapcy  and  his  friend*  h^d^t 
boat  moYing  ofF  from  ftiore,  tbcy  btgrntltQ 
wonder  at  the  o^eannefs  of  the  preparaiioosfo 
receive  him,  andr  forpe  even  yientii^f^d  tq  (u%Q<9t 
the  intentions  of  the  Egyptian  court.  3^tcber 
foje  any  thing  could  be.  detern^iped^ -Ac^^ 
viras  come  up. to  the  (hip's  Jide^,  and  ifl:^li^ 
Greek  language  welcomed  him,  fo  Egypt,  and 
invited  him  into  the  boat,  alledging,.  tha£^^|^ 
(hallows  prev^ted  larger  vcflfels  f roa^  cpfii^l^ 
off  to  receive  him.  Pompey,.^fcef:  having t^r 
i^^n  leave  of  Cornelia,  who  wept,  at  hisrdepa«r 
ture,  and  having  repeated  two  vcrfes  of  Sopboy 
des,  fignifying^  that  he  who  triads  his  JFre^^otf^ 
fo  a  tyrant,  from  that  moment  bec;on>es  iiQw^i 
gave  his  hand  to  Achillas,  and  ilept  iatolthe 
bark,  with  only  two  attendants  of  his  own. 
They  had  now  rowed  from  the  Ihip  a  good 
way,  and  as  during'  that  time  they  all  kept  a 
profound  filence,  Pompey,  willing  to  begin  the 
difcourfe,  accofted  >  Scptimius,  whofe  face  he 
recolleded.  "  Methinks,  friend,  cried  he,  th^t 
>'  you  and  I  were  once  fellow  foldiers  together/* 
Septimiiis  gave  only  a  nod  with  his  head,  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  or  inftancing  the  leaftd- 
-viiity,  Pon-ipey  therefore  took  out  a  paper,  on 
w4iich  he  had  minuted  a  fpeech  he  intended  to 
make  the  king,  and  began  reading  it*     In  this 

manner 
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mJw'Aer  Cbey  Approached  the  (hare,~  and  Corner 
Jiii  whofe  cofkrern  had  never  fufFercd  her  to  lofi? 
fight  of  her  hufband;  began  i6 'conceive  hopes; 
when  (he  perceived  the  people  orv  the  ftrand 
crowding-down  along  the  coaifcs,  as  if  willing 
to  receive  him' r  but  her  hopes  were  foonde- 
ftroyed,  for  thiit  inftant,  as  Pompey  rbfc,  fup- 
porting  himfHf  jifyoh  his  freedtnan's  arm,  Sep* 
tinnius  dabbed -liim  in  the  back,  and  w^« 
ihftantly  fcconded^  by  Achillas.  Pompey  per^ 
cerviiig  his  death  inevitable,  only  difpofed  himi* 
felf  to  meet  it  With  decency,  and  covering  hl4  ' 
face  with  his  robe,  without  fpeaking  a  word] 
ifHth  a  figh,  reEgned  himfdf  to  his  fate.  At 
this  horrid  fight,  Cornelia  (hrieked  fo  k)ud  a^ 
t&be  heard  to  the  Ihore,  but  the  danger  (h« 
herfelf  was  in  did  not  allow  the  mariners  time 
to  look  on,  they  immediately  fee  fail,  and  ib^ 
wkid  proving  favourable^,  fortunately  xh^f 
efcaped  the  purfuit  of  the  Egyptian  gallies.  In 
the;  mean  titne,  Pompey's  murdepers  having 
cut  off  his  head,  caufed  it  to  be  embalmedji, 
the  better  to  preftrVe  its  features,  dcfigmng  it 
fbf-a  prefent  to  Gisefar.-  The  body  was  throwa 
nak^d  on  the  ftrand,  and  expofcd  to  the  view 
of  all  whofe  euriofity  led  them  that  way.  How- 
cveh,  his  faithful  fteedman  Philip  ftiU  kept  near 
it^  and;  when  the  crOwd  was<Jifpeefed,  he  wa(b- 
«ti  irinthfe  f^a^  andiooking  rou^d  for  materiak 
wb«rn  it^  Ih?  perceived  the  wtcckiof  a  ^(h\ng 
•^•■•'-  '  I  i  2    /  boatj, 


boa?,  of  virhkli'ht  compoiW^tf^He?-  AVI^Hfe %« 
was  thus  pibOtly  ertiployed,  '%^^Wi^  icc6Rtd'^hf 
«i't)ld  Rbtiian  foldier,  who^ad^  fi?fVird"tii«leff 
Wtfipey  ih1risybi(]*h,  *♦  Wb^irt  thoify  foid. 
^^'hty '  thit  dTt  Inkking  thtB  fiiirfrBle  pt^payar* 
^''•tibns  fht  ?<ittiptfs  ftift<*WP?^  Pftilip  i^a^figi 
sHfwered,  tjhrarh^  ivas  onc^^f  hh  fre^dms^j^ 
'  «*'Alas,  rejSliedrticffoldJer^  jie^^Jltm 
**in  this  hdrioiif  ilfe  :  anfitrit^^jtfl^  the  mifem* 
«"6f  my  exUe^  it  will  be  mj^^ift'^ad  comfort 
*'that  1  have  bfefch  able  tb  j^fTift^  the  funerat 
**  *of  liiy  old  c&mmander,  flt&P%tiath  thfc  bbdj^ 
*  'of  the  braveft:  general  thijc^^i>*r  Rome  jpr^ 
•<';dTiccd."  After  this,  they  feerh  joined  in  gtf" 
^g  the  coiife  this  laft  rites,  an^^cbtle^inghW 
affies,  buried  thi?rn  under  a  fcgfle  luffing  e^arrfij^ 
fcraped  together  with  their  Hatkftfy  over  D^hkti 
was  afterwards  placed  the  following  infcription: 
He  tvhofe  merits  deferved  a  temple^  can  now  [caret 
find  a  tomb.  Such  was  the  end,  and  fuch  the 
funeral  of  Pompey  the  Great,  a  man  who  had 
many  opportunities  of  enflaving  his  country, 
but  yet  rejedled  them  all,  He  was  fonder  of  glory 
than  of  power,  of  praife  rather  than  command, 
and  was  more  vain  than  ambitious.  His  talents 
in  war  were  every  way  fuperior  to  all  the  reft  of 
hiscoremporaries,exceptCasfar;  it  was  therefore 
his  peculiar  misfortune  to  contend  with  a  man, 
in  whole  prefence,  all  other  military  merit  loft 
^il    us  ludre.     Wlnether  his  stims  during  the 

Uft 
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laft  war  were  more:  juft  than  Caefer's,  riiuft  for. 
ever  remain  doubtfol ;  certain  it  is,  that  he  ffe-^ 
quently  rejedked  fill  offers  of  accommodatippa^ 
and:  began  to  talk  of  punifhoieat,  before  he  hafjf| 
aay  pretenfions  to  power.  But  whatever  migh(. 
have  been  his  intentions,  in  q^c.  of  viftory,, 
they  could  not  have  been  exec^uted  with  more 
moderation  tlja,a  thofe  of  Gaefar.  The  corrypr 
tions  of  the  ^te.  were  too  great  i^.admit  of  any. 
other  cure  butithat,  of  an  abfolute  government^ 
and  it  was  not  poflible  that  power  could  hav^ 
&UeQ  into  better  hands  than  thofe  of  the  conr 
queror.  From  Pompey's  death  therefore,  we 
may  dftte  the  ^otal  extindion  of  the  republic 
Fipni  this  peripdthe  fenate  was  difpofTefled  (^ 
«llvits  power^^  siQjdi  Rome,  from  hemceforwardj^ 
ir»  never  wiilipm  a  matter,  !  v, 
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iE. 


^DiLEs  CuRULE,  when  firft  created*  193. 

^MiLius  PAums,  fent  with.Varro  ag^nS  HannihaU* 
268.    Slain  at  Cannae,  ?;?. 

^NEAs,  arrives  in  Italy,  i.  Marries  Lavinja,  flafs 
Tardus,  and  builds  Lavinium,  a.  Is  vanqntihed  b/ 
Mes^ntinsy  and  flain,  ib. 

JEqyi^  defeated  by  Q^  Cincinnatos,  who  takes  their  city* 
128.  They  with  the  Volfci  make  incurfions  and  ad- 
vance within  ten  miles  of  Rome,  excited  by  the  intef* 
tine  divisions  of  the  people,  1 40.  Subdued  by  Ae  Ro- 
mans,  197. 

Agrarian  Law,  who  the  firflproporer  of  it,  no.  Vi- 
olent contefts  between  the  fenate  and  commons  for  ita 
eftablifliment,  i^o. 

Agrigentum,  taken  from  the  Romans  by  the  Cartha* 
ginian  general,  244. 

Amulius,  murders  his  brother  Nuitiitor's  (bns,  and  maket 
his  daughter  Rhea  Silvia  a  veflal  virgin,  3. 

Angus  Martius,  eleded  king  of  Rome,  3U  His  in* 
ftitutions,  cpn(|uefts,  and  death,  32,  33. 

Antiochus,  war  declared  againfl  him  by  the  Romans, 

«97' 


IXN  i  Dri  EVtXi 
great diftarbances»  117.     Appointed  gcMral.^^^ft 


Arpivt  CirAUDiui,  His  fpf«Gh  ,4i00i4)ltt  SnWfAiBIAce 
dinet,  28P.'  It  flain  bjr4t'^onuui  foldic^  ^8iy-r -j 

s n^f r. »;; .. ;  "  ■;  ji r,   r. /   : s?>5 ..    •  j-.  '■  % m f !  1  b  hn  •-.       - ;. ■:   , i; a i 
isiLui.^  Vi.    iiot  :ri    .  :;^  .7&floItT    ^i^'-r;-"/  Hjl^/ 

IhArrtrs^  Jirirsitf*  ckciam  Uiiltfeliitioiik  f6  xerf^  La- 
cretisy  56.  Obtams  a  decree  of  the  Senate  fbr  tbeba-. 
aiflunentofTarqaiDy  58.  Proclaimed  defiyercr  of  thf» 
peop!e,  59.  Created  cooful*  6r.  .^ntenOQi  }iia:|i¥a 
.  taasr'to  wsnth  fbr'attemptvig  to  r^flore  Tarqqipi  ^S* 
Slaio  in  combat  by  Aruns»  &a  of  Tai^oiny.  65. .  .'-. 

SvaiALy  onin^hatoccafion  chuiged^into  burmn|;b^^a 
Romans,  38a,  383. 


Gakillvs,  M^Furius,  crealPd  iJidatorto  concloddth^ 

war  with  the  Veii^  |68»  whoTf  city  he  ufcen  (69^ 

Cxcateda  Afilicary  Tribuiea9d:|Giotag»oftthe  £ali- 

fid»  171.    Scads  back  dbe  fchodl^^mcifler  with  ignominy 

-  who  h$A  ofoM  It  betray  th^  children  under  hii.  care 


5'^64i«clt»ari<J  fbir^fi  th*  Gaols,  iSj.  Defeats  the  Vok 
fci,  187.  Made  diftator  again  to  op(>6ro  another  in- 
^^ilkm^^f  the  <jduls,  191,  whoin  he  <iefeats,  ib.    BJtk 

CA^i«rf:A;  the  battk-  fodgltt  ^il^ene  deforibed,  ^170,  ^./u 
KuinbcTandqttdity^ftliO'llt)i»aiwfl^«,"«73.        '    V 

Capital,  by  whfiniV  boifit,  5^^  WhyJio  called,  ja* 
Befieged  hy  the  Gauls,  1 79»  Smti^  ^f  Ma$iliii9^  theilce 
ibtbamed  C8phdl4Bkrt,aSl»      i^  .  '^' 

Carthage,  defcribcd,  233.  Thc< «<«'nif»t' ft^tc  of  iu 
ib.  fiefieged  bjr  :Sc^o  jj^mltuwi^  ^7.  T4kea  tid 
burnr,-3Q8.''''"i   i---'--'-      ■•"'  ■^■^*    '^         ■-    ^ 

(:arthaginiaKs.  -Catliiooi^dtte  war  between  tlietaaii4 
the  RonDans,  2  ji:»;  ^D^featdd  ki  9  <«a4glit  b^  the  t»^ 
ful  Duiliius,  236.  Bek)^  deftitiit0  of  Miemlf  ietd  to 
'  La^^dtehum  foi'  Xaittippa»  £0  commam'^  their  ikiime4 
240.  They  defeat  the  Romans  comniftndcd  l>y  H^u* 
]us,  242.  And  deibroy  their  fleet  in  aa  engagement 
vyith  Claudius  Pulcher,  248.  Bat  lofe  one  hundred 
and  twenty  of  their  own  (^ips  in  another  engagement* 
ib.  Are  forced  to  fiibmil  to  the  bard  conditjcms  of. 
'P^ace impofed'bythe Romans,  249.  firenk the liofo^ 
by  befieging  Sagahtum,  252*  Recall  Hannibal  cot  of 
Italy,  2^7.  Their  forces  defi»ted  bf  ^Scipio,  2^3, 
'A  tti^aty  of  peaipe  concluded  between ^em dud  the  Roi^^ 
Ina«i6,  ib. 

€'d'C-tftt'»^^  SBR<yit^»,  hh  cliarafler  9iid  eohipii^cy,  409^^ 
'^iS»     Hie  death,  4 14.  .    .    , 

Cbmsors,  the  iyft  Inftitation  of  them,  i^^  Whmm 
their  ojfioe  ^ntfiAedv  ibv  ^  ^.  ..  v 

Crcreno,  M.  T;  hi^  cbmSer^  4*3.  Baaiflied,^  425^ 
recalled,  430.  r  :^ 

CiNifA,  Cornelius,  oppofcs  the  iaterefts  of  Sylla,  35^. 
Is  joined  by  Marius,  360.  Raiies  forces  to  oppofe 
Sylla,  365.    His  death,  367. 

Clelia,  efcapes  from  the  camp  of  Potfimaa,  fwimming 
'theT^berOnhorfebaek,  69.    .  a  . 

Cjosae,  jvLivs,  his  ehani6tee^  410, 412.  Fdirffls  z:com% 
iSinatien  with  PDarpey  and  Cfafiu8,'4i^8ur.  Qanl  i%iied 
tff^iim,  422,    A 'i)rief  relation  e£  his  Ti£b>ties  tMre^' 

•  ^^^  4^7^.    I^«<?alte4*  «$•   faffeth  the  Rubicott,  444. 

-  '  plunders 


1/  K^  H^^  ^3A 

"''fWiiiSers  the  trcafiiry  Et  Rdme,  ^j^\%,  '  Subdtitj  Sp^, 
and  returns  Victorians  to  Rome,  ^J'f.  '  Pefe^u  Fom- 
pey  itPhtr/alfd,  476^  ■  M  VLir.   <    .11*    j*(l 

CioEnus,  PvBLiifSj  hif  eQmit^toGcero/|iP4'j^^|^?e4 
by  MilOt  +53.  - 1  7CJ 

Coll  ATTN  vbf  chofen  conful  with  Brums,  61.     Be|^eil 
Jroin  the  tonfulfhip  and  banifhed,  64^ 

COK&VL5,  when  Hrll  chofen,  61.     A  law  made  for  chaf- 
ing^ one  of  them  from  the  plebeians,   191-  " 

Corinth,  taken  and  raicd  to  the  groun^i,   ^09* 

OoftfoLANua,    makrs  a  fpecch  whicrt  greatly  icjf^amet 

*  thcpeopJci  93.     Proceedings  of  the   frji-un^s  again fl 
Kim,   v4-      Condemned  to  perpctoal  exile,  ^.      fn* 

•S  vad<?*  the  Roman  territories,    10^.      Encamps   within 

^^'  ivt  miles  of  Rome,   103.     Approaching  nearer  the^  ft;- 
nate  and  people  agree  to  fend  deputies  with  propofah 

'' of  a  reftoratton,   104,     The  pathetic  fpcech  of  bb  cao* 
ther  VolnmEitt  107.     His  death,  to3, 

Crassvs,  hiicharaftcr,  391,     Becomes  one  of  the  trl* 

^    amviraier  4.15..     Chufes  Syria  for  his  Oiaie  of  goirern- 

^  tnent,  422. 

CuRTivf,  leaps  on  hoifeback  Into  the  gulph  in  ih^  Fo- 

'*   rum,  196. 

11       1 


Pecivs  Mvs»  devotes  himiblf  as  an  atonement  to  fave 

his  army»  206. 

D  e  c  E  M  V I  ft  t .    Occafion  of  iallituting  thefe  officers,  and  the 

names  of  the  perfons  firft  appointed  to  it,   135-     Com- 

?!pile  the  ten  firft  tables  of  the  Roman  law,  i36>    The 

•^intrigues  of  Appiua  to  get  himfelf  condnced  in  the  of- 

•*  ficCp   J  37.      Agree  on  hb  propofal  never  to  give  up 

Ji' their  Ekuth or ity,  ijS.     Which  they  exercife  with  g^reat 

*'  licentioufnefs  and  cruelty,  ib.     Add  two  more   tables 

to  the  body  of  laws  compiled  by  tbem,  139      The  in- 

teftinc  divifions  their  tyranny  occalionsejccite  the  Mqnt 

i^'and  Volfci  to  makeincorfions,  140.     Demand  a  powe^ 

of  levying  and  comaianding  the  forces  to  go  againll 

|hc  ^(jai,  141.     A  period  put  lo  their  ofiice,   k^j***** 

V  '  ■-■J  -^^■^■■-  ^^  ElC^fA- 


\ 


h  Ni  I>,  Ev  X, 

piCTATOR^  whoiir^  j^ppointed,  ai^d.pn.wluuocca^)!!^ 
.74-  ..Various  c^ies  qf  ichofing  thenvfoj.  .  .^ 

Drusus,  following  the  example  of  the  Giaoclu,  exates 
c<j|nniQtionSt  and  i$  JcUl'd,  ^44,  345-.     .  . . J 

DuiLLius,  obtains  a  fignal  vidory  over  the  Cartha^^iu- 
aa»9t  fea,  236.  .. 


. .. ...-   P.     .    ; ;.  ..  ^ 

FA.9M»r  fou^  thpufajaii.p^  of  this  family  pfier  to  defend 

the,  Roman  territorif»  invaded  by  the  Hetriuiao«r  lis* 
Are  all  c«t  off  by  the  Vdii,  114/. 

Fa«ius  Maximus,  ele^ked  general  againit  (lannU^alp 
263..  .Saves  thi^Rom^n  army  when  in  wnuneBt4^« 
ger  through  the  ti9fkie&  of  Minucius,  267.  , 

Fj,B9,iriv$s  i^ot  t6  treat  with  Pjrrhi^  refte^li^g .  the 
ranfom  and  exchange  of  prifonersy  221.    Hit  teape- 

.  rac^ce  and  fortitodey  4(22.  Acquaint^  Pyjrhus  with  th« 
treachery  of  his  ^hyiician»  225 »  Sets  an  qcample  of 
ifrugality,  and  (being  cenfor)  eje&  a  fenator  for  haying 
ten  pounds  of  plat»>  z,%o,  ,, 

FiDENiEy  an  ancient  Roman  colony,  revolts  to  the  Inng 
oftheVcii,   162. 

Flaminius,  raihly  encountering  Hannibal,  is  defeated, 
and  about  15000  Romans  flain,  262. 


Caitls,  befiege  Clafium  under  the  condud  of  Brennus, 

174.  March  thence  to  Rome,  175,  which»  after  defeat- 

'  fng  the  Rpmap  arm^,  they  enter  without  rejSfiince,  i^8* 

Defeated  by  Camillus^    101.      Enter  Etruria  aj^n, 

ivafling  all  with  fire  and  iword,  25  r*    ?pn^  encoun- 

tmd  by  the  Romans  4JO000  of  them  are  killed^  and 

ioeoo  tak^o  priibner^Sy  252. 

G^>(piATOR^,  their  firftioAitution  at  Rome,  36.^  ^ 

GKrAx^cHVs  Tj<eriu$,  attempta  tp  renew  the  Licinian 

,Ji»w,  }i'2,     Ulplled,J»y.Satufinm»  396^ 
Gracchvs  Cai.u4>  his.chara^r,  3i7,.3.i8.    Attempts 
to  reform  feveral  corrup.tions  in  0^  ftate>  3199  and  to 

enforce 


\ 


i  tst  ft  ft  it. 

Mlbite  Alt  Lidaiift  law,  $tu  Being  ttatkioaily  pro* 
fecnttd  bv  Che  feiwie»  wko  (et  a  prioe  upon  his  hcad^ 
teoffdenm  iUve  to  kiU  him,  328. 

llAMNiflALh  IWcrii  by  hb  fftther  wlien  very  yoong n^ver 
CO  be  in  frjendihfp  ^ith  the  Roiciins,  25^.  Hu  ch^* 
nftcr^  ih.  254*    H-avmg  rakcn  Sagoutom  sivkd  ovei^riiii 

t^U  Spstm  m^fches  into  lialy^  255.  Defeats  tbp  conful 
Sdpiai  £5^9  and  afterwards  hi»  colleague  Scznproni- 
ft^,  559.  Fngages  and  defeats  Flaminius  witii  great 
fiaughtfr,  i6i,  Hk  ftraiagem  to  efcape  from  Fahiusj 
I  x8  5 »  The  difpofition  of  his  forces  at  Can  n^j  269,  270, 
Slays  5COCK3  Romans  tKcre^  275*  Leads  his  army  to 
Capua,  276^  is  oppofedat  Carthage  by  Hani\o,  277. 
Afdrabtil  fcot  to  reinforce  him»  279.  He  11  recalled, 
287,  Has  an  in tej view  ivith  Scipio  before  the  armies 
,       tngnge*  2^9.     Being  defeated  in  battle  flies  to  Adru- 

"  tfjffftnvt  .^1-  p^JN<¥  to  ih9t«^[Driri^.ytffppc^«v:)9op. 

diecotfolinrglmfiV'it)*  o  ii/.r-d 

HoRATii,  the  combat  betweao  <hem  aod  the  CoriatUf  27* 
HoRATivs  Cqcles,  bravcIy  dcfefidft  Eooiey  67* 


iLLYtitANs,  make  depraduSons  on  the  tntding  fubje£!l 
of  Rome,  which  bnngs  on  a  war  againll  them,  251. 
The  gmteft  part  of  th6t  coafttry  ^ceded,  ami  a  iril^ute 
impoied  oti  the  it(t,  ib. 
■  JOD^A,  fttbduedby  Fompey,:4.04. 

JuGURTHA,  bribes  the  fenate  of  Rome  Ip  cowAt^^nce 
hia  trillainies^r  31^*^  Somttoned  to  give  an  acc^wppin 
perlbn  of  foch  as  had  ac^e^ed .bribes,  333*.:  <^ges 
the  Roman  army^eb  faft  n^i^s.^e  yoke^.-^j;..  ^Con- 
.ilraihed  by  Meteliai  to  rli^  fitace,  ib.  Brought;  to 
kome  by  MariiMty  3%d.  -  l&dimK  ib«    • 


t   K   b    £   X, 


LAriNWS,  fent  to  inttrropt  ibepfo^efr  of  Pyrrhus  iii 
Italy,  213.  Is  defeated  by  him  with  great  flaughter» 
216. 

Largiu?»  on  what  occafion  created  the  firft  di^torof 

Rome,  74-         *  ,        . 

L A  T I M  9,  enter  into  hoftiKty  with  the  Rottians  by  the  in- 

■  ^ligation  of  TafqOtni  7 1.  Are  entipely  overthrown 
near  the  lake  Regilla*^  76. .  They  wiii  the  Campani- 

'    atts  feyolt,  203.    Arc  defeated  by  Manlins  Torquatus 

^^th  great  (laaghterv  ftnd  biolight'endrely  onder  the 
Rohian  power*  207; 

Laws  Agrarian,  when  iirtt  propofed,  no.  Commo- 
tions occafioned  by  attempts  to  enforce  them»  ^iZf 
321. 

i^i^— dp  r^E  Ten  Tables,  whence  compofed,-  134; 
Digefted  into  order  by  the  Decemviri,  1 36. 

Liyius  Andronicvs,  the  firit  dramatic  poet  of  Rome, 

Ltcftfs  Tahquii^^  PRI8GUS,  ele^^  king  of  Rome, 

35.    His  inftitutions,  wars  and  death,  ib.-— 39. 
Lvcretia,  ravi(hed  by  Sextus  Tarquinius,  54.    Kills 

herfelf,  55. 
LucuLLirs,  defeats  Mithridates  and Tigranes,  397*  So- 

perfeded  by  Glabrio,  and  afterwards  by  Pompey,  398* 
LuTATius  Catvlus,  galus  a  great  vi^ory  over  the 

Carthaginians  at  fea,  248. 


M 

Ma^^liOs  CAPiT^tNirt,  bravely  defends  the  CapitoT, 
1 8  ( .  Afpires  to  be  foverrign  of  Rome,  i^.  Is  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  his  houfe  razed  to  the 

'ptitnai,  186. 

'MAi^ti^s  ToRQUATWs,  puiiifliechUsfonwith  death  for 
'i  4^titing,  contrary  to  order,  203 .    Defeats  the  army  of 
'  die  Jbarins-mth  gitat  fUbghter,  207* 
M'ii>luNrsrCAitr»,  felM  wainft^Jtiigun^^  3|6.    His-chi- 
raaer^  ib.  3>7<  <^&s]p^nti^etellus#  ^8*  '  8c«t  a- 
.  jtbifift  the  Cimbri  and  TeutoneS,  34i»  whom  he  en- 
tirely 


I    N    EX    E    X* 

i  •         -.1..       -"         ,     ,iini  .1  f.  ■     1  .  .*     .  .      ^ 

Q.     './-'  •  ^   • 

Qi^iM-f  v*- CtNQiKNATUs  ^iicii^lxt}r  and  iodtiftiy^ 
,'  t<t,  ^le£kd  cooAil,  1 1\*  HiycoiMfaft  aad  vmoes,  ib. 
it$.  CretldEdKUtor,  124.  Ufardio.  to  the  relief  of 
cli€  cooful  M4cMititM«  fnrrovBded'  b^  tke  J&qui  smd. 
Volicft  127* ,  Having  refened  thearnnf^  aud  defeated 
dw  eflemy,  refigiM  htf  didatoirfl&ip,  and  setD^fnu  tobU 
Ibm^  128* 


Ea^tfbtrj^  fest  wit)i  ManlMis  iat(t  A&ica*  to.  cany,  on  the 

..Mr wsibCartliage«  2)7.  Hk-diam^^^ ib.  Defeats 
lk«  Catth^miaa  fleet,  238.  Makes  a  deicent  on  the 
«oaA;.and  takes  the- coy  Clapeat  ib.  Several  of  bis 
'  MilHMieyiadbyaiMigeferpiepit,  139;  which  atlength 
tHif  •  kRU  iM^  its  Ada  i«  ieoc  Co  Rome,  ib.  Obt&s 
wmiikm  vfAoff *  and  xalces  eigh^^towos,  iL,  24/>.  Is 
daftiiyit  bf  Xantipptts  wicjli  gfcatfianghter.  of  the  Ro- 

.  man  ariajr*  and  himfelf  taken  prsfoner,  24  z,  2^5.  Seat 
tf^  %un^x^tfe2tq£  a^peace^oncondiiDioa  to  cetacn  it 
unfiicceisful,  .245  Adviies  to  continue- the  war,  246, 
Uk^  retorns  to  Carthage,  147,  where  be  is  pot  to. 
<3eath- with  great  torture,  ib. 

RoMB,  founded,  6.  Improved  and  adorned  by  L.  Tar^ 
quinius  Priicns^  37.  Extent  of  its  territory  at  the  time 
of  Taw|ttiii'««xpuI£on,  59.  Befieged  by  Porfenna,  67. 
The  feverity  of  its  laws  with  refped  to  debtors,  72. 
Its  increaie  of  people  without  commerce  tended  to  ad- 
vafU»  the  diHurbances  in  it^  114.  Endangered  by  an 
army  of  fugitives  led  by  a  Sabine,  122.  Ambailadors 
fent  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  and  to  Athens,  to  bring 
laws  fjrooi  thence  for  its  government,  1 34.  A  contrail 
between  the  ilatc  of  it  and  Carthage,  233.  The.  great 
terror  and  condernation  of  its  inhabitants  on  the  defeat 
atCannas,  273.  Gives  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  thofe 
Italian  dates  that  had  not  reYolted  during  the  focial 
war,  347«    its  goFernment  converted  into  defpotifm, 

4     .     .  Romulus, 


r  N  D  E  x; 

ftoMULVs,  his  birth,  5.    Hovr  preferved,  ib.  4.    Slays 

Amulius,  and  reinfUtes  Numhor  in  his  kingdom,  ^* 

Slays  his  brother  Remtis,  6.     Eleded  king,  8.     His 

'ftil^ioasi^THs'^i^ nil^t^yin^i^tions^  11 — 14.  Mak^ 

nwMt  .«dth:thelS&iBes,>  and  pthernoi^bomnitg  ftaiest 

'  t$i4^84':  iGronsiabfolotey  '19*    Hti  death,  ao. 


Sabine  8,  rape  of  their  women,  and  confeqnent  war  with 
the  Romans,  15 — 18. 

Samnites,  attacked  by  the  Romans,  197.  Their  fiivoloos 
pretences  for  this  war,  198.  Defeated  by  the  Romana 
with  :  great  flaughter,  30a  A  peace  concloded  with 
ctfaatB,  205.  '  \(^ar  being  renewed,  the  Samnites  oblige 
the  Romaii  army  ^^  pais  under  the  yoke^  ^09.  Are 
afteswarda  ferfed  io  the  ikmt  BMnner-by  the  Romans^ 
^ib. '  I'hey,  and  other  ibte»,  being  ^«e  exhaafted, 
cfliiliiiFyffrhMtotheif  afiftance,  an,  »a6. 

Scipc^ak^  dafeated  hy  Hanaibal  near  Ticinofis,  258*    • 

Stipi^s  ib^  tKf  .,tbe ibrmer,  his  noble  refolumm  after  the 
:deli»t4bt  CaiiMh  «T4*-  His  chara^,  j8i.  Carries 
lbs  war  imo  Africai  284.  Defeais  Hannibal,  293. 
jHis  death,  ^ozv 

SEMPioNiVi,  defeated  by  Haanibal,  with  the  loft  of 
26000  Romans,  259. 

Sbkate,  of  whom  ai  firft  eoflnpoled,  9.    Aogmeneed  by 

Lv  Tarquinios  Prifcos,  35.    Their  «rtl*ee  to  caaie  the 

'.people  iO  etAift  \n  an^cmed^tion  agaiaft the  j£q«i,  1 1 1. 

To  remedy  the  e? lis  and  oppreffions  of  tbe  people,  rc- 

'  Ibtve  to  pay  the  foldiery  oat  of  thetreafory,  impefing 

"^atiew  ta9t  for  that  p«rpo(e,  r66.     Reffinns  ijedHsd  for 

'  Mog'  p«>fiefied  of  ten  pomidfe  of  plate,  250.   The  great 

etwffiption  atkl  change  of  condo^  in  k,  at  the  tiaie  of 

^a'Gracchi,  320;    G#eat  centefti  and-  debaMs  in  ix 

ft^ftwMk  the  partizSllMof  Cififar  and  Poaipeyi  43$ — 441 . 

Kipetiefied  of  ail  its  power,  487. 

SERtdRivs,  his  diarafter , expkMts,  and  deatbi  386^  387. 

Siiivtus  TOLtJus,  9Lppo\fiVtA  king  by  the  ienate  <^ 

JkonKe,  41^.    'OMdH   the  people  into  dsfes    and 

K  k  2  centuries. 
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